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EDITORIALS 


SOCIALISTS  AND  SOCIALISM 

[Copyright,  1910.  by  Thos.  E.  Watson] 

Chaptkr  VITT. 


T  has  already  been  shown,  in  a 
W       preceding  chapter  of  this  series, 
I        that  Socialism's  war  on  private 
1       ownership  of  property  antagon- 
izes a  principle  Avhich  operates 
throughout  the  entire  range  of 
animated  nature.     Not  only  do 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  prove 
the  existence  and  the  universality  of  the 
principle,  but  the  vegetable  icorld  docs 
cdso.     In  every  forest  there  is  as  fierce 
a   struggle  of  the   individual   tree,   to 
qet  aomfithing  for  itself^  as  ever  was 
known  in  the  competition  of  men.   Not 
only  does  species  compete  with  species, 
but  the  battle  of  existence  goes  on  be- 


tween the  members  of  the  same  species. 
Till'  hardier  species,  or  specimen,  wins 
the  battle:  the  weaker,  perishes  or 
lives  dwarfed  and  stunted.  So  natural 
aud  so  terrific  is  this  competition  in  the 
world  of  inanimate  things,  that  ]Man 
has  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those  whom 
lie  would  save. 

The  rose  and  the  lily  would  soon 
cease  to  make  the  garden  radiant  and 
fi-agrant,  were  we  not  to  put  an  end  to 
the  comprtUion  of  the  weeds.  The  field 
would  never  whiten  with  cotton,  were 
it  not  that  we  save  it  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  grass.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient nourishment  in  the  soil  for  half 
the  seed  that  we  plant;  and  to  get  good 
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results  we  must  protect  a  few  of  the 
cotton  plants  from  the  competition, 
not  only  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  but  of 
much  of  the  cotton  that  w^as  planted. 
Even  the  stalks  that  we  leave  to  grow, 
compete  among  themselves  for  the 
nourishment  which  they  iieed. 

Coinpetition  is  inseparable  from  pri- 
vate onmership,  and  pricate  ownership 
is  a  laio  of  Nature — as  any  one  wdio 
will  use  his  eyes  can  clearly  see — yet 
our  Socialists  brethren  tell  us  that  they 
will  abolish  both,  substituting  co-oper- 
ation and  communism.  In  other 
words,  they  modestly  declare  their  in- 
tention to  repeal  statutes,  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  Almighty,  over  the 
very  face  of  Creation !  The  "Survival 
of  the  fittest"'  is  no  law  to  them.  They 
will  scout  philosophers  and  Jehovah 
himself,  taking  teeth  and  ferocity  from 
the  human  shark,  beak  and  talon  from 
the  human  hawk,  poison  and  fang 
from  the  human  snake;  greed  and  filth 
from  the  human  hog;  lust  and  levity 
from  the  human  satyr. 

*       *       *       * 

There  is  another  principle  or  trait 
universal  in  its  character,  which  So- 
cialism combats. 

It  is  the  love  of  locality. 

According  to  the  Marxian  theoriz- 
ers,  nobody  should  desire  to  own  any 
particular  thing,  or  to  dwell  at  any 
particular  place.  Society  should  be 
one  vast  band  of  '"brothers",— the 
Avhites,  the  blacks,  the  brown,  the  red, 
the  yellow — owning  everything  in  com- 
mon. The  home  would  be  a  socially 
owned  tenement.  "Society"'  would  as- 
sign you  to  certain  rooms  one  year; 
and  some  other  fellow  will  occupy 
them  the  next.  Therefore,  it  is  clear 
that  you  will  not  love  your  temporary 
home  much  more  than  you  love  your 
room  in  a  hotel,  or  your  seat  in  the 
opera-house. 

I  know  that  the  Socialists  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Missouri  and  other 
Southern  States  will  vigorously  and 
wrathfidlv   donv  the  above  assertions. 


Farmers  who  have  been  dosed  on  The 
Appeal  to  Reason,  and  led  by  that 
villainous  sheet  into  declaring  them- 
selves Socialists,  believe  that  they  can 
ou-n  land,  under  Socialisiyi.  Of  course, 
they  cannot.  The  private  oAvnership 
of  any  land  whatever  is  abhorrent  to 
the  very  soul  of  the  ^larxian  creed ; 
and  any  Socialist  who  is  at  once  well- 
informed  and  truthful  will  tell  you  so. 
That  unprincipled  group  who  have 
deceived  the  old  Populists,  the  dissatis- 
fied Democrats,  and  the  restless  Ke- 
publicans  cannot  forever  keep  up  the 
imposture.  Sooner  or  later,  I  will  tear 
the  mask  from  their  hypocritical  faces. 
The  unprincipled  group  to  which  I  re- 
fer are  those  who  publish  a  venomous, 
class-hatred  paper  at  Girard,  Kansas. 
Their  names  are  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Fred 
Warren  and  J.  A.  Wayland.  Most 
solemnly,  most  positively — I  swear  to 
God  it's  true! — Socialism  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  private  ownership  of  any 
land  whatever,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. The  socializing  of  the  land — 
every  bit  of  it! — is  the  very  life-prin- 
ciple of  the  creed.  It  is  inexpressibly 
base  in  Debs,  Warren  and  Wayland  to 
be  sneaking  up  on  the  blind  side  of 
honest,  but  illiterate  farmers  and  la- 
borers by  telling  them  that  the  citizen 
can  own  his  own  home,  under  Social- 
ism. 

The  very  first  step  of  the  "industrial 
revolution"'  is  to  be  the  establish m cut 
of  Communism  in  the  holding  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  Hamlet  of  the  dranux, 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  the  At- 
las on  whose  shoidders  the  new  world 
is  to  rest. 

Even  the  cunningly  drawn  platform 
of  the  National  American  Socialist 
Party  says  that  "the  land""  is  to  become 
public  ]n-operty;  and  yet  men  of  in- 
telligence can  be  persuaded  that  those 
words  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
ownership  of  homes ! 

Let  some  delegate  from  the  South  go 
to  the  next  national  convention  of  the 
Howlina-    Dervishes,    and    introduce    a 
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I'l'-oliitioii  ill  favor  of  the  private  own- 
ership of  onoii<;h  land  to  make  a  home 
—and  you'll  hear  the  whole  menagerie 
roar.  If  the  introdiieei'  of  such  a  reso- 
lution can  lit'l  lionic  without  i)i'oken 
l.one..  he'll  I'.c  in  hick. 

Oh.  I  <l<>  hope  that  some  of  the 
Southei-n  States  will  sonil  delegates 
who  will  try  that  resolution  on  a  So- 
ciali'^t  national  |)ow-wow!  Tt  would 
hrini:-  on  a  pei'fectly  heautiful  storm. 

The  love  of  T^oeation — how  powerful 
it  is  and  how  heautiful !  In  all  my 
wanderings  around  the  Avorld,  in  my 
>tray-do<r  days,  I  felt  that  my  feet 
would,  sooner  or  later,  take  me  back  to 
my  Old  Home.  Into  my  dreams,  the 
familiar  scenes  of  my  boyhood  con- 
stantly came.  And  as  sure  as  the  Sab- 
bath ai-rived.  I  could  hear  the  bell  of 
the  Ba])tist  church  in  Thomson.  So 
one  niirht,  as  I  watched  the  moon 
throu<rh  the  window  of  the  humble 
home  in  which  T  boarded,  my  decision 
was  stiddenly  made,  to  come  back.  The 
Ini'c  of  Lor-dlifi/  had  conquered .  And 
the  victory  was  decisive.  Much  as  I 
have  snrtered  here,  much  as  I  have 
IxuMi  misunderstood  here.  Thomson  is 
to  me  th(>  deai-est  old  i)lace  in  the 
world. 

Who  is  it  that  has  not  had  tliat  feel- 
ing for  some  particular  i)lace  ^  AVhat 
is  it  that  thrills  the  (lerman.  in  Ameri- 
ca, when  he  hears  the  strains  of  the 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine ?"  AVhat  is  it 
that  brings  the  tear  to  the  eye  of  the 
.Vmerican,  in  distant  lands,  when 
"Home.  Sweet  Home"  is  sung?  AVhy 
is  the  Shamrock  dear  to  the  Irishman, 
th(>  Thistle  to  tlie  Scot?  AVhy  does  the 
Mag  and  the  national  air  of  one's  conn- 
try  make  the  blood  leap,  as  the  one  is 
>e('n  and  the  other  heard  when  we 
tra\e]  abroad?  AVhy  do  the  cheers 
spring  to  the  lips  of  Southern  mci, 
when  the  band  plays  "Dixie''? 

Patriotism  is  the  (Jrand  Passion 
Flower  which  has  its  roots  in  the  love 
of  home. 


"Breathes    thei'e    a    man    with    soul    so 

(lead 
Who  ne\-er  to  hinis(>lf  hath  said 
This  is  /////  oii'ii^  my  mitive  land"? 

"  "I'is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  Coun- 
ti-y",  says  the  patriot  in  almost  every 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To 
betray  one's  Country,  is  to  win  execra- 
tion for  all  time  to  come.  To.  save  one's 
Country,  is  to  earn  immortal  renown. 
To  make  war  on  one's  Country,  has 
ever  been  held  in  horror — like  the 
striking  of  one's  mother.  To  be  ban- 
ished for  life  from  one's  Country, 
ranks  with  the  heaviest  of  penalties. 
To  get  back  to  one's  Country,  the  de- 
ported criminal  will  madlv  risk  his 
life. 

Ignore  such  a  \ital  chord  in  the  soul 
of  man  as  Love  of  Locality?  What  an 
absurdity! 

In  the  woe  of  the  Jews  as  they  sat 
down  to  weep  and  wail  in  the  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Euphrates — in 
bondage,  and  heart  hungry  for  the 
homes  in  rocky,  arid,  unlovely  Pales- 
tine— do  the  Socialists  see  nothing  but 
the  longing  of  prisoners  for  freedom? 
In  the  lament  of  the  exile,  do  they 
recognize  no  yearning  for  the  old  fa- 
hiU'uie  places,  as  well  as  for  the  old 
familiar  faces? 

Let  them  call  it  fal)le  or  allegory,  if 
they  will,  the  grief  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
when  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
has  been  felt  by  every  human  being 
that  ever  lost  his  home,  or  was  ever 
banished  from  native  land.  The  glory 
in  the  eyes  of  the  returning  traveller, 
the  suffering  in  those  who  gaze  for  the 
last  time  on  the  receding  shores  that 
they  will  soe  no  more,  is  as  natural, 
elemental,  eternal  and  imperishable  as 
hunnniity  itself. 

What  sj)lendors  have  originated  in 
this  noble  trait  I  It  inspires  the  sol- 
dier and  the  statesman,  the  poet  and 
the  historian. 

Roll,  thunder,  roll !  let  the  sheet 
lightning  l)lay.  and  torrential  rain 
pour   down — you    will    not   distuii)   the 
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concentrated  thought  of  that  horse- 
man, for  it  is  Kobert  Burns;  and  in 
his  heated  brain  are  being  beat  out  the 
deathless  lines  of  "Scots  who  hae  with 
Wallace  bled!" 

'Ware  Frenchmen !  Beware !  You 
are  out  of  5'our  element;  you  are  to 
fight  on  the  sea;  and  Nelson's  signal 
has  alreadj^  thrilled  his  fleet: 

'■''ENGLAND  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  dutyP^ 

Speak  scornfully  of  Old  Ireland, 
where  one  of  her  sons  can  hear  you — 
if  you  just  7nust  have  a  fist  in  your 
face !  "Run  down"  Germany  to  Ger- 
mans, if  you  are  on  the  hunt  for  trou- 
ble. In  fact,  the  man  or  boy,  who 
doesn't  resent  insulting  references  to 
his  native  land,  is  devoid  of  ordinary 
human  feeling:  he  is  abnormal.  Even 
the  girls  will  get  afoul  of  each  other's 
head-fixings,  on  a  provocation  like 
that. 

And  that's  why  Socialists  hate  pa- 
triotism!  They  detest  it  They  know 
that  it  is  at  deadly  variance  with  their 
creed.  They  know  that  you  love  your 
country  heccmse  yonr  home  h  a  part  of 
it — your  family  a  factor  in  its  great- 
ness. They  mean  to  dethrone  you,  as 
Head  of  the  Family:  they  mean  to 
have  your  wife  and  children  lean,  not 
on  you,  but  on  Society,  for  protection 
and  support:  they  mean  to  give  you 
rooms  in  a  hotel,  in  place  of  your  per- 
manent dwelling:  and  they  mean  to 
"emancipate"  women  to  such  a  heaven- 
ly extent  that  there  will  be  no  such 
crimes  as  fornication  and  adultery, 
and  no  children  who  can,  say  with  cer- 
tainty, who  their  fathers  are. 

The  Avild-eyed  dervishes  declare  that 
Patriotism  is  a  "prejudice;"  that  it 
springs  from  narrowness  of  mind  and 
lack  of  broad  humanitarianism.  They 
say  that  all  men  are  "brothers":  that 
the  whole  world  is  our  home ;  and  that 
the  Switzer  should  love  the  malarial 
swamps  of  Africa  with  the  same  ardor 
he  feels  for  the  snow-capped  Alps, 
the     sun-kissed     vallevs,     the     silvery 


streams  that  have  heard  his  Yodle-song 
for  centuries,  that  have  given  him  the 
sturdy  vigor  and  love  of  independence 
upon  which  the  Burgundian.  Charles 
the  Rash,  broke  his  power  and  lost  his 
life — a  fierce  determination  to  he  his 
own  man^  Avhich  no  Prince  or  Poten- 
tate could  ever  overcome! 

And  they  argue  that  the  corpse-eat- 
ing, offal  devouring  savages  of  Africa 
and  Oceanica  are  your  "Brothers". 
Upon  what  ground?  That  the  same 
God  created  all  men.  So  He  did;  but 
He  created  chimpanzees  and  ourangou- 
tangs  also;  and  the  Socialist  reason- 
ing would  make  those  our  "Brothers", 
too. 

*       *       *       * 

How  can  you  ieel  cm  attachment  for 
places  Avhich  you  have  never  seen? 
How  can  you  lore  what  you  know 
nothing  about? 

It  is  the  intimate  association,  the 
agreeable  relationship  that  foster  af- 
fection for  the  Home.  The  memories 
of  the  past,  the  pleasures  and  griefs  of 
childhood,  the  recollections  of  parental 
care  and  affection,  the  clusters  of  inci- 
dent in  the  family  life,  the  spots  that 
are  connected  with  particular  occur- 
rences— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  al- 
most innumerable  reasons  why  love  oi' 
home  is  so  powerful. 

Who  can  express,  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  ichy  he  loved  the  woman 
whose  hand  he  sought  in  marriage? 

Who  can  explain,  exactly,  why  we 
"just  naturally  take  to"  some  men;  and, 
just  as  instinctively  dislike  others? 

Your  wife  may  be  more  handsome, 
stylish  and  mentally  endowed  than 
mine,  but  I'm  not  the  least  bit  envious 
— mine  suits  me.  Your  home  may  be 
much  more  lovely,  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  than  mine — but  I'm  not 
fretting  about  it.  As  I  write  these 
lines  (March  31.)  the  sun  of  a  cloud- 
less Spring  morning  calls  nature  to  its 
Easter,  and  every  feathered  musician 
(hat  my  protection  has  encouraged  to 
come  and  to  stav  with  me  is  flooding 
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tlie  place  with  the  melody  that  I  love 
best.  And  it  is  something  to  me  that 
they  are  singing  in  trees  that  I  planted. 
Not  like  any  other  lilac  or  camelia  or 
jessamine  blossom  are  those  that  come 
from  the  bush  or  the  vine  which  I  set 
out.  when  I  stood  at  the  thresholdof  life 
and  my  children  played  where  the 
•rrandchildren-  play  now — and  near 
wliero  I  myself  played  wlien  a  child. 

For  the  State,  for  the  nation  which 
ht)lds  this  sacred  and  dearest  spot, 
would  I  not  Hfjht  to  the  death?  Is  it 
unnatural  that  I  should  hear  with  bit- 
ter scorn  the  Socialist  ranter  who  tells 
me  that  this  feelino;  of  Patriotism  is  no 
more  than  a  narrow  prejudice?  Pre- 
judice? Narrow  mindedness?  Plu- 
perfect balderdash  I  We  have  no  feel- 
intj  more  elevating.  ])urer  and  more  en- 
during than  Patriotism.  Those  who 
have  so  loved  their  homes  and  their 
native  land  that  they  chose  death 
rather  than  see  them  ruled  by  the  stran- 
ger, live  in  the  story  of  nations,  live  in 
song  and  sculpture,  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peojile  I 

But  who  will  ever  love  or  beautify  a 
tenement  which  is  the  property  of  "So- 
ciety"*, and  of  which  his  tenure  is  mere- 
ly tem})orary?  Who  Avould  love,  and 
light  fqr.  his  room  in  the  boarding- 
house? 

*       *       *       * 

I.ovc  of  Locality  I  The  Socialists 
utterly  ignore  it.  Yet  the  fowls  of  the 
air  have  it :  the  fishes  of  the  rivers  and 
the  seas  have  it:  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  jungle  have  it. 

See  the  fish-hawk  return  to  the  same 
nest  year  after  year!  See  the  eagle 
cling  for  life  to  his  home  on  the  inac- 
cessible cliff!  See  the  shad  come  to 
the  same  spot  to  spawn  every  year! 
See  the  horse  and  the  dog  and  the  cat, 
and  even  the  hog.  proving  its  love  of 
locality,  by  making  its  Avay  back  to 
the  old  familiar  scenes,  when  taken 
from  them. 

•"Homesickness"  has  been  known  to 
kill    people;    and   in   that   prostrating 


melancholia  the  love  of  locality  is  an 
ingredient. 

In  the  Life  of  General  Sam  Dale, 
we  are  told  that  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  renu)val  of  the  Indians  from 
Alabanui.  He,  of  course,  had  to  roimd 
them  up,  as  he  went;  and  his  daily 
marches  were  necessarily  short.  He 
stated  that  the  Red  Men  showed  the 
keenest  grief  on  their  stoical  features; 
and  that  the  women  and  children  broke 
out  into  weepings  and  waitings.  He 
said  that  the  warriors  would,  every 
night,  return  to  take  another  look  at 
their  old  homes;  and  that  they  kept 
this  up  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  make  the  journey  and  rejoin 
the  moving  tribe  before  morning.  The 
warriors  had  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  on  the  migratory  march; 
consequently,  it  was  the  affertion  for 
the  plaee  where  they  had  lived  that 
brought  them  back,  every  night,  to  see 
it,  and  to  mourn  over  its  loss. 

There  are  few  regions  more  glorious- 
ly picturesque  and  beautiful  than  that 
which  lies  between  Charlottesville  and 
AVaynesboro.  Virginia.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  A.  P.  Bil)b  took  me  over  the 
road  in  his  buggy.  As  we  rode  toward 
Afton  through  the  lovely  country,  my 
friend  pointed  out  various  places  of 
interest — the  home  of  those  wonderful 
I^anghorne  people  among  them.  Indi- 
cating a  homestead  which  was  some 
distance  from  the  road,  and  which 
seemed  to  me 'to  possess  no  especial  at- 
traction. ^Ir.  Bil)b  proceeded  to  relate 
a  tragedy  connected  with  it.  The  farm 
had  long  been  in  the  same  family.  But 
when  W..  one  of  the  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased owner,  bought  the  place  at  Ad- 
ministrator's sale,  a  stranger  came 
along,  and  offered  him  $10,000  more 
than  VC.  had  paid.  Dazzled  by  the 
profit,  he  sold.  Then  he  began  t.o  look 
around  for  another  place.  He  could 
not  find  one  that  suited  him.  At  length 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  old  Home. 
Every  tree  that  his  father  had  plant- 
ed :    everv  flower  that  his  mother  had 
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tended :  every  path  that  he  had  walked 
when  a  boy ;  the  creek  in  which  he  had 
fished — all  were  vividly  before  his 
eyes,  wherever  he  went.  Finally,  he 
surrendered  to  the  love  of  locality,  and 
offered  the  purchaser  of  the  old  Home 
one  thousand  dollars  to  cancel  the 
trade.  With  abominable  brutality, 
the  man  who  had  bought  the  farm  an- 
swered : 

"No.  I  examined  more  than  3,000 
places,  and  never  found  one  that  suited 
me  until  I  saw  this.  If  you  had  asked 
$10,000  more  than  you  did,  I  would 
have  paid  it.  just  as  readily". 

The  poor  ofentleman  who  had  too 
hastily  sold  his  home,  took  the  matter 
so  to  heart  that  he  soon  lost  his  mind, 
and  Avas  sent  to  the  asylum,  where  he 
died. 

Yet  the  Socialists  ignore  Love  of 
Locality ! 

What  is  it  that  speeds  the  wing  of 
the  homing  dove?  AVhy  do  quail  use 
the  same  range,  year  after  year?  What 
is  it  that  carries  the  corpses  of  dead 
men  and  Avomen  back,  hundreds  of 
miles,  to  the  old  family  burial  ground  ? 
Why  did  Zenophen's  ""Ten  Thousand" 
shout  so  spontaneously  Avhen.  after  all 
their  battlings  and  marches  in  Persia, 
thev  caught  sight  of  the  Grecian  seas? 
''Thalassa!  Thalmsar  ''The  seal  The 
sea !"  they  cried,  and  they  were  frantic 
with  joy. 

It  was  the  association  of  ideas — Gre- 
cian waters,  Grecian  people,  Greci'an 
homes. 


The  magnificent  opera-house  is 
crowded :  brilliantly  illuminated,  the 
human  multitude  is  perfectly  repre- 
sentative. There  are  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  Society's  Smart  Set;  there  are 
the  men  of  the  clubs,  and  the  women 
who  smoke,  drink  and  swear.  In  the 
Dress  Circle  and  the  Balcony,  the  blaze 
of  light  reflects  the  radiance  of  pearls 
and  the  flash  of  diamonds.  Here  in  the 
main  body  of  the  house  are  the  plain 


men  of  business,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters — while  yonder,  up  in  the 
Galleries,  are  people  from  every  walk 
of  common  life,  from  callow  Youth  to 
sad  or  cynical  Age. 

The  drama  has  gone  forward,  scene 
after  scene,  and  there  has  been  ap- 
plause: there  has  been  laughter.  At 
times,  the  house  has  been  turbulent:  at 
others,  still.  The  opera  is  nearing  its 
end:  a  scene  has  just  ended,  and  there 
were  ''thunders  of  applause",  as  the 
Diva  left  the  stage. 

Suddenly,  the  lights  grow  dim :  the 
orchestra  touches  the  softest  note,  and 
the  Prima  Donna  reappears,  alone. 

Over  the  vast  audience,  rapt  and  mo- 
tionless, floats  a  voice  of  liquid  gold — 
athrob  with  tender  passion — 
•'  ^Way  down  upon  the  Suwanee  Rioer''\ 
Instantly,  every  man's  face,  from  pit 
to  dome,  is  swept  into  the  same  emo- 
tion. Instantly,  every  woman's  face 
wears  the  same  look.  There  is  no  ap- 
plause, any  more;  but  w^omen  raise 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes;  and  down 
the  cheeks  of  men.  the  tear  trickles. 
Xobody  is  thinking  of  the  imperson- 
ated negro:  nobody  is  touched  by  the 
words  or  music  of  the  song:  everyone 
is  melted  heeaui^e  of  the  memo)-ies 
((irakened.  Not  a  soul  in  tha-t  audi- 
ence cares  a  rush  about  the  darkey,  or 
the  old  plantation :  what  moves  each 
individual  present  is,  a  memory — the 
memory  of  his  or  her  childhood  home, 
and  the  loved  ones  of  Aidd  Lang  Syne. 

"Ben  Bolt",  is  not  much  as  music, 
and  less  than  nothing  as  poetry;  but 
we  like  to  hear  the  simple  song  because 
of  the  asociation  of  ideas.  It  brings 
back  to  us  our  school-boy  days,  and  the 
sweetheart  that  we  believed  Ave  loA'ed. 
She  married  "another" — Avho  has  a  no- 
torious reputation  for  Avinning  the  girls 
— but  we  cherish  an  innocent  sentiment 
for  her,  even  noAv ;  and  AvheneA^er  we 
look  into  her  frank,  matronly  eyes,  we 
can  read  Avhat's  there — she  hasn't  for- 
gotten, either. 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  that  Hung 
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in  the  Well"!  Ah,  what  inexhaustible 
treasures  it  has  drawn  from  the  deep 
cisterns  of  the  irrechiiinahle  past.  How 
purifying  to  mind  and  heart  are  the 
recollections  that  bind  one  to  the  old 
Home!  How  nndcu'uthly  does  the 
iflcam  from  the  ilotncstic  hearth  irra- 
diate the  outer  world.'  How  surely 
does  the  deep  river  of  Pnl)lic  Senti- 
ment, of  Public  Life,  of  Public  Purpose 
(haw  its  virtues  and  its  potency  from 
the  men  and  the  women  who  are  set- 
tled  hi  their  homes;  and  who,  from 
these  social  li^jhthouses,  seiul  flashin**-. 
far  across  the  treacherous  sea.  the  wani- 
inii:  which  saves  I 

Abolish  homes,  and  substitute  the 
Tniversal.  Conglomerated  Caravan- 
sery — in  which  no  man  can  be  made 
sure  of  a  i)ernianeut  abode? 

Destroy  the  Home,  as  we  know  it? 
The  Home  that  is  mine,  and  at  whose 
entrance  I  can  halt  a  Monarch?  The 
Home  in  which  every  man  nuiy  be.  in 
fact,  a  Kiufj?  The  Home  and  the 
Family,  from  whose  venerable  and  con- 
secrated soil  have  sprinig  the  glories  of 
.Uan's      marcJi      toavird      the      Dairn? 

-Fonnin  n\  almk^hty  godt 

In  iv\()lutionarv  movements,  there  is 
a  law.  that  brooks  no  resistance:  the 
more  ri(dent  element  i/irariahit/  comes 
info  contiid.  There  is  no  exce[)tion  to 
tliis  rule. 

Turcot  and  Xecker  and  LaFayette 
were  replaced  by  the  more  radical  Bar- 
nave.  C'ondorcet  antl  Mirabeau.  This 
school  was  turned  out  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced (lirondins — and  they,  in  their 
turn  fell — with  heads  off — before  the 
i-uthless  Jacobins.  And  when  the  Ja- 
cobins ixH'ame  supreme,  the  more  vio- 
lent deroiired  the  others.  Poor  Camille 
Desmoidins.  on  his  journey  to  lay  that 
young  form,  that  brilliant  head,  imder 
the  fatal  knifi'.  cried  out  to  the  mob 
which  was  thirsting  for  his  blood: 

"Don't  i/oH  remember  me?  Fm  Ca- 
in iUe.  It  u'ai<  I  ioho  started  this.  It 
irr/a  I  ii-ho  phteked  from  the  tree  in  the 


f/arden  of  the  Palais  Royale  the  first 
f/reen  badge  of  Revolution'^\ 

Vain  the  plea.  He  and  Danton,  Avho 
had  helped  to  send  the  Moderates  to 
the  scaffold,  had  not  kept  pace  with 
Marat.  Robespierre,  Billaud,  Tallien, 
and  C'ollot  d'Herbois,  the  radicals  of 
the  radicals. 

Then,  in  turn.  Robespierre  was  pass- 
ed on  the  road;  and  those  who  passed 
him  slew  him  as  they  swept  ahead. 

But  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over: 
the  movement  had  spent  itself:  the 
Revolution  had  devoured  its  own  chil- 
dren, its  every  leader  of  capacity — and 
now  the  reaction  set  in  which  hurled 
from  power,  and  sent  into  exile  these 
whose  numiacal  violence  had  carried 
them  too  far. 

Did  we  not  see  the  same  inexorable 
law  in  operation  among  the  Abolition- 
ists'? Garrison  and  Phillips  were 
almost  lynched  by  those  who  finally 
went  far  beyond  the  position  occupied 
by  these  pioneer  exponents  of  Slavery. 
Mr.  Lincoln  never  tlreamed  in  1859,  or 
even  in  ISGO.  of  going  as  far  as  they 
drore  him,  in  18():2.  Mr.  Seward  was 
considered  too  radical  for  the  presi- 
dential nomiiuUion  in  18(50,  but  he  was 
passed  on  the  road  by  the  more  radical 
and  ruthless  Wade,  Morton  and  Ste- 
vens. The  Andrew  Johnson  of  18(U 
had  no  conception  of  the  mad  lengths 
to  which  his  own  party  woud  try  to 
drag  him,  in  a  few  more  months.  By 
the  time  the  diabolical  Reconstruction 
"Laws"  had  time  to  demonstrate  their 
own  infamy,  and  the  poor  negro  had 
had  the  stage  all  to  himself  for  awhile, 
the  fierce  fires  of  Abolitionism  began 
to  pale.  But,  in  a  corrui)ted  Govern- 
ment, a  lowered  standard  of  morals,  a 
despotism  of  the  dollar,  an  ocean  of 
l)overty.  fed  by  rivers  of  vice  and 
crime;  and  a  Black  Peril  which  over- 
shadows every  white  woman  in  the 
land,  we  see  the  awful  consequences  of 
Abolition  fanaticism. 

Now.  the  Soricdist  moveinent  is  revo- 
hitioiKu-f/.    The  law  already  cited  is  at 
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work  within  it.  The  more  violent  are 
sure  to  controh  Vainly,  are  honest 
men  of  moderate  opinions  commending 
unto  themselves  the  assurance  that  So- 
cialism is  not  one  of  the  poisonous  ser- 
pents, not  one  of  the  man-eating  mon- 
sters, not  one  of  the  loaded  guns.  Vain- 
ly, do  they  imagine  that  they,  the  mod- 
erates, can  join  the  Socialists,  and  not 
be  drawn  further  than  they  now  mean 
to  go. 

Easily,  confidently ,  joyously  they  are 
taking  their  hoat-Hde,  around  the  gen- 
tle outer  currents  of  the  tohirl-'pool. 
Not  a  thought  have  they  of  the  swifter 
cuj'reyits,  and  lessening  circles  which 
will  carry  them  to  the  raging,  relent- 
less, irresistible  vortex. 

And  when  you  or  I  call  to  those 
thoughtless  people  in  the  boat — "Pull 
for  the  shore ! — with  all  your  strength 
— pull  for  the  shore!"  they  laugh  in 
derision  of  our  alarm. 

Why.  Karl  Marx  had  to  disband  his 
original  society:  he  saw  that  the  men 
of  violence,  of  lawlessness,  of  blood- 
mindedness  Avere  gaining  the  upper 
hand ! 

In  France,  at  this  time,  a  Socialist 
editor  and  recognized  leader,  is  under 
conviction  and  sentence  for  urging  the 
reservists  of  the  French  Army  to  use 
the  guns  served  out  to  them  by  the 
Government  in  attacking  and  killing 
the  men  of  property — as  preliminary 
action  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new  order 


of  society.  This  Socialist  leader,  (Gus- 
tav  Herve)  calls  himself  an  "interna- 
tionalist''; claims  that  all  men  are 
•'brothers",  that  armies  and  frontiers 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  prop- 
erty should  be  owned  by  "Society". 

In  the  Socialist  papers  of  this  coun- 
try, the  terrible  Commune  which 
drenched  Paris  in  its  own  blood,  just 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  is  be- 
ing held  up  to  the  admiration  of  our 
people.  And  in  our  cities — those  of  the 
Xorth  and  West,  particularly — Social- 
ist invective  of  existing  institutions, 
grows  3'early  more  savage.  Harangues 
in  which  the  confiscation  of  property 
and  the  massacre  of  Capitalists  are 
broached  and  wildly  applauded. 

Governor  Joseph  Folk  and  I  sat  on 
the  platform,  Labor  Day,  1904,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  listened  to  a 
Socialist  agitator  who  addressed  that 
large  assemblage  with  an  appeal  like 
this : 

"irAo  built  all  those  huge  houses? 
Who  piled  up  all  the  tvecdth  that  we 
see  around  us?  You  did.  Ifs  yours. 
Go  and  take  it.  Not  part  of  it — all  of 
it.  Not  a  loaf,  but  the  whole  bakery''\ 
And  the  man  was  "cheered  to  the 
echo,"  in  that  Southeim  city ! 

How  long  can  we  afford  to  ignore 
the  spread  of  Socialism?  How  long 
will  Ave  neglect  this  dynamite  that  is 
l)eing  planted  at  the  A'ery  bases  of  our 
institutions? 


Is  It  Nothing   to  You  That  This  Country  Is 
Becoming  a  Papal  Fief? 


ID  you  notice  in  the  newspa- 
lH>rs  the  statement  that  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  began  to 
l)Ussy-foot,  in  the  corridors 
of  our  State  Department, 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
this  country  that  there  had 
been  a  chish  between  Mr. 
RooseveU  and  the  Papa  at  Rome?  Did 
you  notice  from  the  same  newspapers 
that  Falconio  began  to  do  the  cat-like 
tread  to  the  White  House  and  to  our 
State  Department,  also?  Did  you  at- 
tach no  importance  to  those  facts? 

If  you  pay  any  attention  whatever 
to  the  trend  of  the  times,  you  are  com- 
jieiled  to  attach  some  importance  to  the 
prompt  visit  which  Gibbons  and  Fal- 
conio made  to  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  our  Government.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  episode  in  Rome  and  the 
visit  of  these  two  stealthy  Catholics  to 
the  White  House  and  to  the  State  De- 
])artment,  teas  not  accidental.  There 
should  Ix?  not  the  faintest  doubt  upon 
your  mind  that  the  scheming  Ameri- 
can, Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  the  crafty 
Italian,  Falconio,  had  a  purpose  in  go- 
ing, at  that  time,  to  see  Mr.  Taft  nnd 
Mr.  Knox. 

The  Papacrats  knew  Taft  of  old. 
They  moulded  him  to  their  will  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Although  the 
sworn  testimony  brought  out  during 
the  investigation  which  the  Taft  Com- 
mission made  into  conditions  in  the 
Islands  proved  that  the  Friars  had 
been  the  source  of  almost  unprintable 
immorality  among  those  poor  and  en- 
slaved natives,  and  had"  been  the  per- 
sistent and  unsuccessful  foes  of  educa- 
tion and  progi-ess.  our  President  went 
to  Baltimore  and,  speaking  to  Mary- 
land Catholics,  eulogized  in  the  high- 
est terms  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines. 
Do  vou  not  remember  how  the  Friars 


p('r>ua(lcd  Mr.  Taft  to  ().  K.  their 
fraudulent  titles  to  400,000  acres  of  the 
best  lands  of  the  Lsland  of  the  Fili- 
|)inos,  and  to  f/ire  them  SIS  per  acre 
for  it?  Do  you  not  remember  how  he 
bonded  the  whole  Island  in  order  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  those  ecclesiastical 
i-obbers?  Do  you  not  recall  how  Mi-. 
Roosevelt  himself,  when  President,  al- 
lowed Cardinal  (iibbons.  and  other  em- 
inent clerics,  to  take  six  tniUion  dollars 
oat  of  our  National  Treasury  to  run 
their  parochial  schools  amonq  the  In- 
dians? Do  you  remember  how  the 
Storers,  Bellamy  and  Maria,  were  so 
zealous  in  the  matter  of  securing  the 
red  hat  for  Archbishop  Ireland,  that 
they  talked  too  much  in  Europe,  and 
had  to  be  called  down  by  the  strenuous 
Teddy?  Do  you  remember  how  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  published  the 
avoAval  of  his  purpose  to  give  Mr. 
Roosevelt  a  magnificent  reception,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Strenuous  One  had 
done  wore  for  the  Catholics  in  America 
than  all  preceding  Presidents  put  to- 
gether? Yet,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
reaches  Rome,  and  desires  to  visit  the 
Vatican  after  having  feasted  with  the 
King,  the  arrogant  Secretary,  Merry 
del  Val.  takes  the  position  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  not  be  accorded  the 
honor  of  an  audience  with  the  Papa 
unless  he  will  agree  secretly,  through 
his  Secretary.  Mr.  McLoughlin,  that  he 
irill  not  afterwards  visit  the  Methodist 
Church.  Merry  del  Val  did  not  raise 
any  "question  of  etiquette".  Neither 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  nor  any  one  else  seeking 
an  audience  with  the  Pope,  ever 
dreamed  of  disputing  the  ceremonial 
prescribed  at  the  papal  court.  He 
would  have  expected  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  palace  whose  guest  he 
temporarily  was. 

But,    the    American    priests,    taking 
their  cue  from  their  dago  bosses  who 
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doubtless  cabled  the  st/ggestion,  have 
been  declaring,  glibly  and  mendacious- 
ly, that  it  was  "a  question  of  etiquette, 
at  the  highest  court  in  the  world". 

It  was  no  such  thing/ 

AVhoever  heard  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land attempting  to  impose  upon  some 
one  who  was  to  be  presented  to  him  the 
line  of  conduct  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  person,  after  he  had  de- 
parted from  the  Court  of  St.  James? 
Whoever  heard  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
attempting  to  impose,  beforehand,  a 
line  of  conduct  which  should  be  pur- 
sued after  presentation,  by  the  person 
Avho  had  been  received  by  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg?  Whoever  heard  of 
the  Kaiser  attempting  anything  of  the 
sort?  AVhen  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  received 
by  royalty  in  Berlin,  there  will  be  no 
request,  public  or  private,  that  he  shall 
promise  not  to  visit  a  Catholic  Church, 
a  Methodist  Church,  or  a  Baptist 
Church,  after  his  presentation  at  the 
palace. 

Xo,  it  was  not  a  question  of  eti- 
quette: it  iras  an  issue  that  goes  way 
down  to  the  very  hottoin  of  things.  It 
is  an  issue  that  has  its  roots  in  the  re- 
mote past:,  ?Y  is  a  flash  that  lights  up 
the  true  initra'dness  of  things  in  the 
Roman  Hierarchy.  In  this  country, 
from  motives  of  policy.  Catholics  have 
to  be  tolerant;  and  have  to  admit  that 
Baptists,  Methodists.  Episcopalians  and 
Presbvterians  ai'e  Christians.  THE 
POPE  a  AN  NOT  MAKE  ANY  SUCH 
ADMISSION.  He  never  has,  does  not, 
and  never  will.  At  the  Vatican,  it  is 
held  that  there  is  no  Christian  religion 
save  that  represented  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  who  sur- 
round him.  He  cannot  admit  that  oth- 
er denominations  and  churches  are 
Christian.  To  do  so  would  impair  his 
religious  monopoly,  and  make  absurd, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  of  Papal  in  fallibility. 
Consequenth',  the  Pope,  from  princi- 
ple and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
viftintaining  his  vast  imposture,  has  to 


deny  that  Methodists  are  Christians, 
and  has  to  refuse  to  receive  a  minister 
of  any  religion,  excepting  his  own.  As 
a  part  of  this  medieval  survival,  he  can- 
not consistently  receive  any  visitor 
whom  he  knows  or  suspects  will  talk 
to  Methodists,  afterwards,  as  Chins- 
tians.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  it  carries  us  right  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages. 

There  is  an  ominous  significance  in 
that  Roman  episode,  when  we  reflect 
that  a  man  who  had  done  as  much  for 
the  American  Catholics  as  Roosevelt 
has  done,  is  subjected  to  the  same  rule 
that  would  h<ive  been  applied  to  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.  or  Charlemagne.  It 
carries  Avith  it  a  sinister  remembrance 
of  the  dark  dungeon  in  which  the 
wretched  captive  perished,  because  of 
his  non-belief  in  Roman  Catholicism : 
it  carries  with  it  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Avheel  and  the  rack  and  the  burning 
stake.  In  the  treatment  accorded 
Roosevelt,  we  see  exactly  the  same  man- 
ifestation of  the  same  spirit  which  sent 
Savai'onola  to  the  pyre  and  burned 
Bruno  in  front  of  the  Pope's  palace. 

But  that  is  in  Europe,  you  say. 
American  Catholicism  is  different,  you 
say.  In  form  it  is:  in  outward  ap- 
pearance it  is :  at  heart,  it  is  not.  In 
spirit,  every  Catholic  in  America  en- 
dorsed what  the  dago  Papa  did,  both 
in  the  case  of  Fairbanks  and  that  of 
Roosevelt.  They  not  only  endorsed 
the  Pope^s  refusal  to  admit.,  by  his  ac- 
tion., that  there  is  any  other  Christian 
sect  than  his  own,  but  they  heartily 
approve  of  the  Pope\s  persecution  of 
the  Italian  Abbot  who  visited  Roose- 
velt, after  Roosevelt  had  refused  to 
wear  a  yoke  on  his  neck  when  he  went 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope. 

You  say  that  there  is  no  such  spirit, 
in  America  ?  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  In  New  York 
a  few  days  ago.  the  vast  cathedral  was 
not  only  filled,  but  the  overflow  flooded 
adjacent  streets  with  thousands  of  de- 
voted   worshippers   who   grovelled    on 
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tlu'ir  kiiiH'>,  while  the  mass  was  \mn^ 
eelebraleil  within  the  Chuirh.  Do  you 
know  what  those  blind  and  prostrate 
Americans  were  testifying  their  faith 
to,  in  that  action^  T/wt/  trcre  (firhty 
liiiniirKitini/  testimony  to  their  belief  in 
the  honihle  doctrine  that  the  mutnhled 
irords  of  a  eassoeked  priest  can  turn  a 
thin  waffr  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
''  )"if  '*f  ii'i»i'  ififo  His  blood.  And 
those  devout  American  Catholics  were 
I jrostratinfr  themselves  while  they  with- 
in the  Church  were  (joint/  throtiyh  the 
ceninoni/  of  eatimi  and  drinkimj  Jesi/s 
Christ/' 

But  that  isn't  all.  Here  are  four 
witnesses  lying  before  me  as  I  dictate 
these  words.  One  is  from  the  Balti- 
more Sinu  tlated  April  7,  1910.  Our 
Business  Manager,  James  Lanier,  in 
the  routine  of  his  business  affairs,  had 
sent  to  the  Baltimore  Smi  an  adver- 
tisement which  stated  my  purpose  to 
|)ui)lish  in  this  Magazine  a  series  of 
articles  whose  subject  would  be  ''The 
Kxposure  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy", 
Here  is  the  reply  given  by  E,  H.  Fry. 
who  signs  for  The  A.  S.  Abell  Com- 
pany : 

"Baltimork,  April  7.   1910. 
"The  .Jeffersoxiaxs,  Thomson.  Ga. 

"Gentlemen: — We  return  lierewith  your  or- 
der,   together    with    copy    of   advertisement    of 
Watsox's   Magazine  which   we  must   respect- 
tnlly   decline  to   publish. 
"Vonrs  very  truly, 

"The  a.  S.  A.sbei.l  Company, 
"per  K.  H.  Fry," 

It  is  said,  (and  denied,)  that  Car- 
dinal (libbons  is  part  owner  of  the  Bal- 
timore Si/n.  It  is  also  said  by  some, 
and  denied  by  others,  that  Cardinal 
(ribbons  is  a  very  wealthy  man.  The 
fact  that  Cardiiuil  Gibbons  is  part  own- 
er of  tlie  Baltimore  Sun,  if  it  be  a  fac-t, 
would  serve  to  explain  why  that  pn- 
|)er.  a  very  great  and  ably  conducted 
periodical,  would  decline  to  take  money 
in  a  business  way  for  the  jDublication 
of  the  advertisement.  But  no  such  ex- 
planation will  account  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  which,  on 
April   S.    1<)I0,   refused   to   publish   the 


advertisement  which  the  Baltimore  Sun 
had  turned  down.  In  reply  to  our 
letter  enclosing  the  advertisement,  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  Press  simply 
and  curtly  said,  "We  cannot  accept  the 
copy," 

Why^  //e  h-neie  that  the  Catholic 
Ilierarrhy  in  Philadel phia  would  insfi- 
</ate  and  oryanize  a  boycott  of  tlie  pa- 
per. Protestants  do  not  boycott  news- 
pa|)ers  which  carry  advertisements  in  i 
favor  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  favor  ' 
of  infidel  books,  or  books  which  attack 
the  l*rotestant  faith.  The  very  es.sence 
of  Protestantism  is  liberality,  indepen- 
dence, freedom  of  thouyht  and  action. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  democracy 
is  Calcinism,  ai)i:!lied  to  modern  condi- 
tions. But  the  Roman  Church  is,  ever 
has  been,  ever  will  I)?  jjitilessly  and 
furiously,  <(  persecutor.X  The  Philadel- 
])hia  Press  was  simpl/  afraid  to  take 
an  advertisement  of  the  character 
which  we  offered. 

Another  of  these  refusals  to  jHiblish 
the  notice,  comes  from  the  Xew  York 
Keen  in  c/  Mail.  The  advertising  man- 
ager of  this  metropolitan  paper  "re- 
grets that  he  is  unable  to  accept  the 
cojjv  which  is  inclosed".  He  knew  very 
well  that  the  Cathedral,  the  significant 
term  by  which  the  Catholic  influence 
in  Xew  York  is  called,  would  come 
down  on  the  K reniny  Mail  and  destroy 
it,  if  possible. 

The  fourth  refusal  to  publish  the  ad- 
vertisement was  made  by  the  Chicag(r 
Record-Herald.  \^ 

Hare  such  details  as  these  no  ejfeM'^'-..^^. 
upon  yo\i?    Do  you  not  open  your  eyes         \^ 
in  wonder  when  you  see  that,  as  a  mere 
nuitter  of  business,  papers  of  the  kind 
mentioned    dare    not    accept    adrertise- 
ments   that    will    be   distasteful    to   the 
Roman    Catholic    Hierarchy?      If    the 
Catholics  can  exercise  such  despotism 
over   the   American    press,    when    they 
number   only    ten    tnillion.^,   what   wil 
conditions    be    in    this    country,    ichen 
theif    hare    multiplied    their    strength 
fourfold? 
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Alread}^  our  politicians  tremble  in 
their  boots  at  the  frown  of  a  Catholic 
priest :  already,  our  magazines  dare  not 
touch  an  article  which  assails  the  Ro- 
man Hierarchy:  already,  our  newspa- 
pers are  afraid  to  publish  advertise- 
ments which  the  Catholic  Church  would 
resent:  already,  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  Catholic  press  of 
America  heartily  indorses  the  murder 
of  a  modern  educator,  like  Professor 
Francisco  Ferrer:  already,  they  have 
so  much  power  that  they  can  harness 
an  American  President,  who  does  not 
belie  re  in  the  Triniti/,  and  who  does 
not  believe  in  Purgatory,  and  who  is  a 
sworn  member  of  the  Masonic  fraterni- 
ty; and  the}^  can  drive  this  helpless 
President,  and  his  Cabinet,  into  a 
Washington  Cathedral,  ichere  prayers 
are  being  said  to  lift  out  of  HelVs  ante- 
chamber the  soul  of  that  old  Belgian 
ral-e.  King  Leopold.   .-^.^ 

But  still  more  significant  proof  of 
the  dreaded  power  of  the  Roman  Hier- 
archy is  being  afforded,  right  now,  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  Brave  enough, 
strong  enough,  to  attack  the  Republi- 
can party  (in  one  campaign)  all  along 
the  line:  brave  enough,  strong  enough, 
to  attack  the  Democratic  party,  (in  the 
next  campaign)  all  along  the  line,  Mr. 
Hearst,  in  a  moment  of  over-confidence, 
considered  himself  strong  enough  to 
criticise  the  Spanish  priests  who  had 
caused  Professor  Ferrer  to  be  put  to 
death.  In  a  moment  of  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  own  power,  Mr.  Brisbane 
spoke  of  the  martyr  in  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  That  u-as  enough. 
The  cathedral  got  busy,  clerical  organs 
thundered,  anathemas  flew  back  and 
forth,  and  Mr.  Hearsfs  spine  tut^ied  to 
water.  He  not  only  back-tracked,  but 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  surrender  and 
self-abasement,  he  began  to  publish,  in 
regard  to  the  Fairbanks  incident  and 
the  Roosevelt  episode,  editonals  that 
reeked  with  falsehood  and  with  insidt 


to  American  Protestantism.  EDITO- 
RIALLY, HEARST  AND  BRIS- 
BANE ARE  CENSURING  ROOSE- 
VELT FOR  NOT  SURRENDERING 
HIS  MANHOOD  TO  THE  DAGO 
POPE! 

AVill  the  American  Protestants  re- 
sent it  ? 

Oh,  no.  Will  they  boycott  the  Hearst 


papers  i 


No,  no.     And  that  is  one  of 


the  very  reasons  why  the  press  is  in 
such  deadly  fear  of  the  Roman  Hier- 
arch3^  The  Pappycrats  hit  bach;  the 
Protestants  seldom  do. 

Not  a  single  Protestant  will  quit 
reading  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Mail, 
or  the  Hearst  f)apers.  But  had  they 
IDublished  our  ad.,  the  intolerant  Cath- 
olics Avould  have  immediately  ordered 
the  papers  discontinued. 

ITV/r?  furnishes  the  religious  tolera- 
tion in  this  country?  Xot  the  Cath- 
olics. Will  the  Protestants  never  ap- 
preciate the  profound  significance  of 
this  fact?  ^^^ 

P.  S. — A  later  statement  given  out 
from  the  Vatican  was  to  the  effect,  that 
''the  Pope  did  not  care  to  be  bracketed 
with  other  European  potentates  whom 
]\Ir.  Roosevelt  would  boast  of  hunting, 
after  his  African  hunt". 

.Although  the  present  Pope  rose 
from  the  peasantry,  his  long  training 
should  have  saved  him  from  such  exe- 
crably bad  taste  as  the  above  remark 
reveals.  It  is  not  only  in  the  worst 
possible  taste  for  the  Pope  to  intimate 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  gentleman 
who  would  know  the  impropriety  of 
boasting  of  the  honors  paid  him  by 
princes  abroad,  but  it  was  malicious  to 
say  that  he  was  hunting  for  them,  as 
he  had  hunted  big  game  in  Africa. 
Furthermore,  the  latest  excuse  assigned 
for  the  insolence  of  Merry  del  Val  is 
devoid  of  truth.  Besides,  it  is  a  sur- 
prising exhibition  of  papal  arrogance 
and  hauteur. 


MR.  BRYAN  AGAIN  RUSHES  TO  THE 
RESCUE  OE  THE  REPUBLICANS 


F  all  the  short-siohti'd  poli- 
ticians that  ever  posed  and 
passed  as  statesmen,  Peer- 
less J.  Brvan  is  the  chief. 


17,000  votes,  in  the  close 
States  of  the  South-West 
and  North -AVest,  would 
have  resulted  in  his  election  to  the 
Presidency.  I  wore  myself  out  trying 
to  convince  liryan  and  his  managers 
(hat  he  ought  to  have  let  New  England 
alone,  and  join  me  in  a  concentrated 
,  jfort  to  line  up  ei^ery  Populist  with 
>  r (')■>/  Democrat  in  those  doubtful 
Sfrifrs.  AVho  can  deny  that  harmonious 
campaigning  by  Bryan  and  I,  with  a 
fair  rei)resentation  of  Populists  on  the 
electoral  ticket,  would  have  been  worth 
17.000  votes'^ 

Sagacious  men  saw  this  so  plainly, 
that  the  Kepublicans  were,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  panic-stricken  at 
the  })rospect  of  a  close  alliance  between 
Democrats  and  Populists.  The  New 
York  World,  certainly  a  good  judge  of 
such  matters,  predicted  that  Sewall,  of 
Maine,  would  get  out  of  the  race. 
Sewall  himself  expressed  a  willingness 
to  do  so.  But  Chairman  Jones  and 
I)ryau  in-i-ted  on  his  remaining  on  the 
ticket:  and  Chairnum  James  K.  Jones 
published  his  famous,  fatuous  and  fa- 
tal insult  to  the  Populists,  who  were 
told  that  they  might  "//<?  to  flic  negroes^ 
irhen'  they  hclon(i''\ 

Again,  in  1904,  it  was  liryan  who 
saved  the  Pepublicans.  After  Judge 
Parker's  nomination  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard i^latform;  and  after  both  Parker 
and  Davis  had  stated  that  there  was 
practically  no  ditl'erence  between  them- 
selves and  Roosevelt,  politically,  it  rcas 
opparent  that  the  gold -standard.  Jlam- 
dfonian  vote  icould  he  diridcd  hetween 
Hooxci'flt  and  Parl-cr. 

Had  Brvan  made  the  race  as  an  Tn- 


(l('|:('iul('n(,  or  had  he  indorsed  and  aid- 
ed my  own  light  for  the  principles 
ii'hii'h  he  had  said  in  Chicago  he  was 
ready  to  die  for.,  the  Kepublicans  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

After  my  Cooper  Union  meeting  and 
address  in  New  York,  tlie  Free  Silver 
i>euu)crats  needed  hut  the  silence  of 
liryan  to  come  pell-mell  to  my  support. 
Roosevelt  saw  it.  amJ  ihc  llryan-lhl- 
nio)it  crowd  saw  if. 

In  a  short  while,  Bryan  was  speed- 
ing about  the  country  in  a  Belmont 
"v5peci:\r',  and  was  making  sixteen 
speeches  a  day  for  the  Moses  of  Democ- 
racy, Judge  Alton  B.  Parker. 

7'he  Repahlicans  never  felt  a  fear, 
after  that.  And  Ryan,  Belmont  & 
Company  lost  all  interest  in  Parker.  It 
did  not  matter  much  to  them  which 
candidate  Avas  elected — just  so  no  Jef- 
fersonian  Free-Silverite  got  in. 

Again,  in  1008,  Bryan  at  one  time 
stood  a  splendid  chance  to  win;  and, 
again,  Roosevelt  realized  it. 

Taft  had  disgusted  many  Republi- 
cans by  his  school-boy  act  of  carrying 
his  si)eech  of  Acceptance  to  his  school- 
master for  examination  and  approval. 
Again,  he  had  declared  that  he  wouldn't 
go  around  barn-storming  and  rear- 
ending.  But  Bryan  brought  him  to  it. 
lie  had  said  that  he  would  not  stoop  to 
the  ])honograpli  methods  of  Peerless. 
But  Peerless  brought  him  to  it.  In- 
deed, Peerless  was  everlastingly  "wax- 
ing it  on  to"  the  amiable,  non-combat- 
ant Taft. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a  roar  from 
the  White  House.  It  was  time.  AVlien 
Roosevelt  asked  Bryan  how  he  stood 
on  the  Pearre  bill,  which  President 
Gomj^ers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  had  asserted  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  demands  of  Labor,  Peer- 
less got  it  hetireen  the  eyes.  He  re- 
fused to  answer;  and  business  men  for- 
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sook  him  in  battalions — for  the  Pearre 
bill  seeks  to  deprive  the  Courts  of  the 
power  to  i^rotect  persons,  natural  and 
artificial,  in  their  business.  Inasmuch 
as  the  lecjithnate  use  of  one's  property 
?.v,  in  most  cases ^  one'^s  ''''husiness'\  it 
should  be  appar&nt  to  all  that  the 
Pearre  bill  antagonizes  a  principle 
Avhieh  is,  with  us,  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta. 

But  Mr.  Bryan's  latest  contribution 
to  Republican  happiness  and  success  is 
the  most  astounding  '"break"  that  even 
he  has  ever  made.  Immediately  after 
the  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  it 
began  to  bear  the  fruit  for  which  its 
makers  lusted.  The  Trusts^  alone^  had 
a.  voice  at  Washington  in  the  fram- 
ing of  those  diaholical  schedules.  The 
Trusts,  of  course,  ivanted  poiuer  to 
charge  higher  prices.  The  new  sched- 
nles  gave  it  to  them.  Consequently,  the 
cost  of  living  hounded  upward.,  as  soon 
as  the  new  laio  ivent  into  operation. 

The  price  of  cotton  advanced,  in 
obedience  to  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand — the  crop  being  3,000,000 
bales  short.  But  there  was  no  natural 
law  which  sent  the  cost  of  all  necessa- 
ries of  life  upward.  No  sudden  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  movement  of 
population,  the  output  of  producers,  or 
the  influx  of  gold.  The  yellow  metal 
gradually  increased  its  annual  output 
ten  or  more  years  ago;  and  a  gradual 
advance  in  prices  took  place  on  account 
of  it. 

But,  not  until  the  Trusts  went  to 
Washington  and  made  this  new  law  for 


themselves,  was  the  whole  country 
aroused  by  the  sudden  and  enormous 
increased  cost  of  living. 

The  regular  stand-pat  Republicans 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  delirium 
tremens.  The  Insurgents,  the  election 
in  Missouri,  the  Foss  victory  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  triumph  of  Beveridge 
over  Taft  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
near-downfall  of  Cannon  in  Congress 
— all  these  occurrences  have  driven  the 
htand-patters  to  the  very  w^all.  With 
their  backs  against  it,  Taft  and  his  co- 
horts have  been  fighting  desperately. 

The  Taftian  defence  is  that  the  rise 
in  piices  is  due.,  not  to  the  neio  tariff, 
hut  the  increased  output  of  the  gold 
mines.  And  what  incorrigible  blunder- 
er indorses  the  absurd  Taftian  plea? 
Who  is  it  that  must  Avrite,  from  South 
America,  an  O.  K.  of  the  Repuhlican 
defence? 

Win\  ITS  BRYAN! 

That  marvellously  overrated  man  ac- 
tually does  what  the  Republicans  must 
consider  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

He  indorses  Taffs  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
thus.,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do 
it,  assures  the  continuance  of  the  Re- 
puMicans  in  office! 

In  other  words,  at  a  time  when  the 
Repuhlicans  and  the  Trusts  most  sorely 
need,  help.,  they  get  it  from  the  Peerless 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party! 

Heavens  above  !  What  organization 
ever  needed  more  badly  a  real  leader 
of  fixed  convictions? 
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The  Meningitis  Epidemic  in  the  Mess  Hall  at  Mercer  University,  January,  1873 


THIS  iu()niiii<i-  (Saturday)  James 
Ilaiuilton.  my  room  mato,  came  in 
and  told  me  that  (Jeorire  West  was  very 
>\rk.     Before  ^oin^  into  the  Phi  Delta 

Society     to     debate,     I 
sATiun.w.  ^vent    to    see    him.      He 

appeared  to  be  very  bad 
otr.  ami  his  face  was  swollen.  I  was 
iiiiicli  sur{)rised  at  his  illness,  for  I  had 
IxM'u  into  his  room  the  nio;ht  before 
and  he  was  then  in  hiofh  spirits.  Ham- 
ilton told  me  that  soon  after  I  had 
none.  (Jeor'rc  asked  him  if  he  (H.) 
wished  him  ((Jeorfje)  fo  nth  Jm  throat 
ir'.th  Sp/r/ts  of  Turpentine^  as  usual. 
Hamilton  bavin*;  l)een  snfferinp;  for  a 
week  or  two  with  a  very  bad  cold  and 
sore  throat,  assented.  (leorge  then 
took  the  tnrpentine  and  commenced 
iiil)l)in<i:;  hut  J>efore  he  finished^  he  was 
siuJdenh/  tal-en  rev;/  siel\  romiting  vio- 
JentJi/.  He  at  once  took  his  bed.  Ham- 
ilton attended  the  debate  this  mornino;. 
thonirh  he  himself  was  quite  sick. 
f  r 
This  morninii-,  Hamilton  dressed  for 
chiircli.  but  found  himself  too  ill  to  go. 

Hurdett     and     Charles 
sr.vDAv.  l^ooker     came     to     me, 

about  the  same  time, 
and  told  me  that  (leorge  was  delirious, 
and  asked  me  to  telegraph  for  his  fath- 
er. I  |)rei)are(l  the  despatch,  but  told 
tlicni  that  i)erhai)s  they  had  l)etter  wait 
until  evening.  During  the  day,  he 
gi-ew  nnich  better,  and  was  brought 
down  to  Mr.  Ivey's  room.  He  then 
^  sent  for  me  and  told  me  not  to  tele- 
grajih  for  his  father, — that  he  thought 
he  would  be  well  in  a  day  or  so.  I 
promised  to  do  as  he  wished.  Late  in 
the  evening,  Hamilton  grew  worse,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  who  was 
in  Atlanta,  to  let  him  come  home.    His 


hands  trembled  so  badly  that  he  could 
not  fold  his  letter,  and  he  got  me  to  do 
it  for  him.  I  think  that  I  also  directed 
it  for  him.  I  took  it  to  the  street-car, 
and  mailed  it.  About  dark  he  took  his 
bed,  and  from  it  he  never  rose.  Pro- 
fessor A.  K.  Steed  came  over  to  see  the 
sick  boys  after  supper.  He  sat  with 
me,  in  my  room,  where  Hamilton  was, 
until  near  mulnight.  He  told  me  to 
get  Tom  Burdett  to  sit  up  until  day, 
with    Hamilton.     At  about   12  o'clock 

1  went  to  get  Burdett.  I  found  him 
writing  a  letter,  and  he  told  me  to  wait 
for  hiu)  in  my  room  until  he  finished 
it.  While  going  back  to  my  room,  1 
could  hear  West  shouting  in  his  de- 
lirium.    We  sat  with   Hamilton  until 

2  or  8  o'clock,  when  seeing  that  he  was 
asleep,  Burdett  Avent  to  his  room,  and 
T  got  in  with  Hamilton  and  we  both 
slept  until  morning. 

f        r 
I  WENT  after  a  Doctor  for  Hamilton, 
about  J)  o'clock.    (leorge  was  very  sick, 

hardly  conscious.  Pro- 
MONDAV.  feasor  Steed  telegraphed 

for  his  father  to  come 
to  Macon  innnediately.  When  the  Dr. 
arrived,  he  examined  Hamilton,  said 
that  he  was  not  nnich  sick,  and  wrote 
olT  a  prescription  for  a  cold.  I  took  it 
to  a  drug-store  and  had  it  filled  out, 
and  he  conunenced  using  it  at  once.  It 
now  began  to  be  the  oj^inion  of  the  doc- 
tors that  West  had  the  meningitis,  and 
that  he  would  die.  About  11  o'clock 
Hamilton  went  to  sleep,  and  on  awak- 
ing an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  he  was 
delirious.  T  immediately  went  and 
brought  the  doctor.  He  pronounced  it 
a  dangerous  case.  He  again  prescribed, 
and  the  medicines  were  used.  On  re- 
turning from  going  after  some  medi- 
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cines,  I    went  into  George  West's  room 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  along,  and 

Avas  shocked  to  find  that 
GEO.  wKST's  he  was  dying.  Weeping 
DEATH.  friends    were    standing 

around  the  bed  of  the 
poor  bo}'  who  was  breathing  his  last,  so 
far  away  from  home.  Soon  he  was 
dead !  To  describe  the  effects  of  his 
death,  would  be  impossible.  Fear  set- 
tled upon  half  the  students.  Some  im- 
mediatel}'  carried  their  trunks  to  the 
depot,  and  left  on  the  first  train.  Mr. 
West  (George's  father)  did  not  arrive 
until  night.  His  wife  came  with  him. 
They  found  their  oldest  son,  with  whom 
they  had  parted  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
stiffening  corpse.  ^Yhen  Professor 
Steed  saw  that  Hamilton  was  getting 
worse,  he  telegraphed  for  his  parents. 
Hamilton  and  Stafford  sat  with  him' 
until  twelve,  when  Butts  and  I  relieved 
them  and  remained  until  morning.  He 
slept  a  great  deal,  but  grew  worse  with 
the  returning  day.  He  seemed  very 
anxious  about  the  coming  of  his  par- 
ents. His  mother  came,  with  her  sec- 
ond husband.  Dr.  McLean,  a  Scotch- 
man that  she  had  lately  married.  Ham- 
ilton soon  grew  delirious.  As  his  nat- 
ural i^rotectors  were  in  charge  of  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep 
in  the  bed  with  the  dying  boy,  I  gave 
up  my  room  to  them  to  use  as  they 
sliould  think  fit,  and  went  down  into 
Macon  to  get  me  a  new  boarding  place, 
-t        r 

Sevekal  other  of  the  boys  were  found 
sick    this    morning.      Bennett,    Tripp, 
Mott,     Denmark,     and 
SICKNESS  Booker.     All  day,  boys 

spuEADixG         were   leaving,   scared 
HAPiDrv.  nearly  to  death.     I  am 

almost  confident  that 
some  of  the  students  scared  themselves 
into  the  disease.  Among  them,  Booker, 
Burdett.  and  the  best-hearted  of  all 
boys — Bennett. 

f        r 
But  if  the  other  days  were  sad  and 


dismal,  this  was  doubly  so.  Hamilton, 
Harvey,  Gualden,  Book- 
wEDNESDAv.  g^.^  Tripp,  Mott,  Alien, 
were  in  the  dreaded 
folds  of  meningitis.  Bennett  was  ly- 
ing dead  in  his  room.  The  panic  in- 
creased with  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
ease. So  that  the  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege were  suspended,  indefinitely,  and 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  advised  all 
the  boys  to  go  home,  uixtil  the  excite- 
ment was  over.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  boys,  Joseph  Walker,  being  out  of 
money,  and  afraid  to  remain  in  Macon, 
walked  to  his  home,  in  Milledgeville. 
where  he,  his  sister,  and  his  mother 
died.  On  Friday,  Preston  Johnson 
and  I  went  home.  On  the  cars,  was  the 
corpse  of  Charles  Booker.  INIany  died 
after  they  reached  home,  among  them 
— Burdett,  Mizell  and  Asbury.  Mott 
died,  and  Hamilton,  one  of  the  first  to 
get  sick,  was  also  one  of  the  last  to  die. 
Hamilton's  sickness  was  very  affect- 
ing. He  had  a  wonderfulh-  good  con- 
stitution, and  long  did  it  struggle  with 
the  terrible  disease  before  it  Avas  sub- 
dued. During  his  suffering,  he  was  for 
the  most  part  delirious,  sometimes 
wildly  starting  up  in  his  bed  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Some- 
times resting  quietly  and  muttering  so 
lowly  as  scarcely  to  be 
i,AST  DAYS  heard.   He  had  not  been 

OF  JAMES  F.  told  of  Wcst's  death,  or 
HAMILTON.  even  of  Bennett's  ill- 
ness: yet  in  his  wander- 
ings he  seemed  to  imply  it.  At  one 
time,  he  turned  to  those  around  him 
and  said :  ""\'\Tiat  is  George  doing  with 
that  handkerchief  around  his  head?"' 
And  again  he  cried  out :  "Bennett,  what 
are  you  sitting  there  looking  at  me  in 
that  way  for?"  Sometimes  he  would 
imagine  that  he  was  addressing  the 
Legislature  and  make  them  a  long 
speech,  again  he  would  commence  with 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury".  Once  as  he 
was  in  the  bed,  with  his  eyes  closed,  he 
said,  with  an  intonation  that  was  truly 
affecting:     "You    say    ambition!    and 
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what  is  ambition?"  It  is  impossible  to 
iinii<rinc  the  tone  of  sorrow  with  which 
the  i)roii(I,  wealthy,  ambitions  boy  pro- 
nounceil  those  simple  words.  Those 
who  heard  them,  will  never  forget  the 
he:irt-rendin*r,  despairing  voice  that 
wailed  them  forth.  Two  or  three  days 
In'fore  he  died  he  became  rational  for 
awhile,  and  told  one  of  the  stndents 
tliat  he  knew  he  could  not  live  long, 
lie  did  not  say  how  the  approach  of 
death  affected  him.  He  died  quietly 
and  easily,  and  Was  buried  in  Thom- 
>on,  (ieorgia.  The  Phi  Delta  Society 
adoj^ted  suitable  resolutions  on  his 
death. 

During  his  sickness  he  was  nearly 
tdways  raving  about  home.  He  wished 
to  go  home  before  he  took  his  bed,  but 
was  Avaiting  for  his  mpther's  consent. 
Tn  his  delirium  once  or  twice  he  sprang 
from  his  bed,  caught  up  his  overcoat, 
and  said  he  was  going  home,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  held  by  main  force. 
"Home!  Home!"  was  his  cry  from  the 
first  to  the  last. 

t        r 

Ox  the  3d  day  of  March  the  College 

I     Exercises  were  resvmied.  though  I  was 

I  so  long  sick  in  Augusta 

iiKopExiNG.        (after     visiting     old 

friends  and  relatives  in 

McDuffie)  that  T  did  not  get  back  until 

(lie  beginning  of  May.     Several  boj-s 

died  of  the  same  disease 

'*'"'*^'  on  coming  back,  but  we 

nKATHs.  j^till    stay   here,   though 

not   in   the  Mess   Hall. 

Of  course  there  are  many  whose  par- 


ents, or  their  own  fears  will  not  let 
them  come  back.  Indeed  Mercer  Uni- 
^•ersity  has  received  a  terrible  blow. 
Some  of  her  most  promising  young 
men  have  been  carried  away,  and  years 
of  })erfect  health  will  not  efface  the  bad 
impression  which  this  fatal  disease  has 
given.  This  disease  completely  baffles 
the  skill  of  all  the  physicians.  They 
seem  to  know  very  little  more  about  it 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Several  of  the 
newspapers,  as  newspapers  always  do, 
have  printed  infallible  cures,  but  they 
have  given  little  or  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  tried  them.  Some  of  the  pa- 
tients here  got  well, — two  or  three  I 
believe.  Among  them  Gaulden,  Har- 
vey, and  the  negro  cook  of  the  Mess 
Hall.  Mr.  McBride,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mess  Hall, 
MKssHALL.  lost  ouc  of  his  little 
daughters.  The  Mess 
Hall  is  now  used  only  as  an  eating 
place,  Mr.  Daniels  and  Ward,  with  the 
Superintendent's  family,  being  the  only 
ones  staying  in  it.  Daniels  never  left 
it.  at  all,  during  the  panic. 

(After  I  had  left  for  College,  in 
1872,  the  family  had  removed  to  Au- 
gusta. They  returned  to  the  old  home 
"in  1877.) 

While  there  were  cases  of  meningitis 
down  in  the  city  of  Macon,  it  raged 
nowhere  as  it  did  in  the  Mess  Hall. 
This  building  had  been  erected  on  a 
low,  damp  spot,  and  had  but  recently 
been  finished.  We  were  crowded  into 
it  while  the  walls  were  still  undried. 
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\CKSOX  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  in  my  War  npon 
the  Bank".  So  spake  Thomas 
Benton,  who  in  his  public 
speeches,  in  Missouri,  always 
alluded  to  himself  in  the  third 
person,  pronouncing  the  name 
""Banetun'".  This  self-compla- 
cent remark  is  usually  cited  as  a  humor- 
ous exhibition  of  monumental  vanity, 
but  it  contains  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth.  Benton  had  long  been 
the  determined  foe  of  the  Bank, 
and  he  was  the  colossus  of  the 
Congressional  assault  upon  it.  Allien 
the  historiacl  estimates  of  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  come  to  be  revis- 
ed, for  final  record.  Clay  will  be  taken 
down,  a  peg  or  two:  Daniel  Webster 
will  not  rank  so  high :  and  both  Cal- 
houn and  Benton  will  go  up  higher. 

Clay  was  bold  enough  and  far  sight- 
ed enough  to  stand  for  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegraph : 
but  he  was  ruinously  Avrong  on  finance 
and  taxation.  Xo  principle  more  fatal 
to  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth, 
and.  therefore,  to  civilization  itself,  can 
be  conceived  than  '"The  American  Sys- 
tem'' of  Henry  Clay.  The  law  which, 
under  the  guise  of  Protecting  me  in  my 
business,  deprives  you  of  your  prop- 
erty and  gives  it  to  me,  cannot  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  morals,  or  national 
hapi^iness.  The  beneficiaries  of  such 
legislation  are  humanly  bound  to  be- 
come increasingly  powerful,  rapacious, 
and  unscrupulous.  The  victims  of  the 
system  necessarily  multiply  in  numbers 
and  in  wretchedness. 

One  of  the  American  millionaires. 
Joseph  Fels,  (a  soap  manufacturer) 
rather  startled  the  country  a  few  weeks 
ago.  by  saying,  publicly,  that  such  men 
as  himself  and   Carnegie  and   Rocke- 


feller and  Morgan  "felt  like  robbers". 
Tliat  ix  juftf  u'hat  thei/  are.  Such  a  re- 
mark is  a  natural  tribute  to  the  "states- 
manship" of  Henry  Clay. 

The  truth  is.  Clay  found  it  so  easy 
to  win  his  way  by  oratory,  boldness  of 
initiative  and  magnetic  manners  that 
he  never  studied  any  question  thor- 
oughly. He  was  a  shallow  thinker,  a 
weak  reasoner,  a  superficial  laAvyer, 
and  a  President-seeking  statesman. 

In  the  recently  published  corre- 
spondence of  John  C.  Calhoun,  it  as- 
tonished me  to  find  a  letter  written  to 
an  influential  South  Carolinian,  in 
which  J/r.  CaJhovn  urged  a  ffi/fitem  of 
St((te-h)i'dt  railroads. 

The  Federal  Government  wi\s  re- 
turning some  thirty  odd  million  dollars 
to  the  States.  It  was  a  surplus  and  the 
l^anks  did  not  demand  and  get  it,  be- 
cause they  needed  it  in  their  business, 
as  they  do  nowadays — and  as  they  have 
done  ever  since  President  Cleveland  set 
the  noble,  patriotic  precedent. 

Xo:  Jackson  divided  the  Surplus 
among  the  States,  to  whose  people  it 
belonged. 

How  differently  these  things  are 
managed,  in  our  own  day  and  time  I 
To  keep  it  from  competing  Avith  the 
banker's  interesting-bearing  currency, 
$150,000,000  in  gold  lies  idle  in  tlie 
Treasury,  under  the  cynical  pretense 
of  redeeming  (Ireenbacks,  which  no- 
body wants  redeemed  and  which  the 
law  says  shall  be  immediately  reissued, 
if  redeemed  I 

Besides  this  favor  to  the  banks,  our 
good  and  great  Government — the  best 
on  earth  I  leaves  among  the  banks,  per- 
manently, A'ast  sums  of  the  peoples' 
money,  which  the  people  may  borrow 
from  the  banks,  if  they  can  furnish 
ffood  collateral ! 
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Does  any  oilier  «i:ovenuneiit  outrage 
the  coninionalty  in  tluit  manner^  Is 
any  other  nation  nnder  tlie  sun  so  re- 
morselessly, so  openly,  so  calaniitously 
operated  in  the  intevest  of  a  privile<red 
\\'\\  (  Are  the  masses — anywhere  on 
the  iilol)eI  so  merc-ilessly  plundered  as 
ours  are  ( 

Not  anvwhere  else  in  the  wide,  wide 
world: 

l>ut — coming-  hack  to  Calhoun — 
when  the  Sur|)lus  was  diviiled  among 
the  States,  the  longdieaded  Statesman 
iitlrisi'd  that  the  ^Stdtcs  use  it  to  build 
i-iiilroads.  He  urged  that  South  Caro- 
lina, and  (leorgia  should  construct 
trunk  lines  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  /w  suf/r/estcd 
siil)st<niti<dl>i  the  routes  which  hare 
stiire  heen  utilized. 

When  you  reflect  ujx)!!  what  mioht 
have  heen  the  result  of  the  adoption  of 
Calhouirs  plan,  you  cannot  withhold 
your  admiration  of  his  broad,  far- 
lighted  statesnianshii). 

His  financial  views — not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  but  farther  on — 
were  equally  sound.  He  favored  an 
exclusively  governmental  system — 
III  one  1/  issued  directly  to  the  people, 
irithoiit  the  intermediary  hanker,  and 
ton.sixtiiu/  of  fat  (johh  fat  silver,  and 
fat  paper. 

How  great  is  the  hypnotic  power  of 
a  word  I  People  grow  scared  when  you 
talk  of  issuing  "flat  money''.  All 
money  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  "flat'' 
nu)ney.  That  is,  the  latr,  and  not  Na- 
ture, creates  it. 

Had  Mr.  Calhoun's  flnancial  views 
prevailed,  and  become  our  settled 
])olicy,  this  coinitry  would  not  now  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Morgan  Money 
Trust,  with  its  vast  federation  of  un- 
controllable, irresistible  billions.  The 
Federal  Goverinnent  itself,  is  one  of 
the  indisi)ensable  assets  of  the  business 
of  the  Morgan  syndicate.  Excepting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  every  Cabi- 
net officer  is  an  attorney  of  some  cor- 
poration of  the  Morgan  confederation. 


7 he  PrcKid flit's  tn'ottter  helonys  to  the 
system.  Mr.  Taft  is  an  experienced 
man  of  afl'airs.  and  nnist  have  known 
that  when  he  was  choosing  corporation 
lawyers  for  his  Cabinet,  what  sort  of 
doings  woidd  be  the  result.  I/e  iniist 
hare  known,  wJien  he  turned  orer  to 
Ilallinyer  our  coal-lands  and  our 
poirer-sites  what  that  rasial  would  do 
with  them. 

The  (lUggenheim-Morgan  l)an(l  of 
robbers  had  employed  Hallinger  to 
grab  these  properties,  and  when  (Jug- 
genheim  asked  that  Ballinger  be  placed 
in  charge  of  them,  the  President  must 
hare  hiiowii  tliat  (rUf/(/enheiin\s  hire- 
lin<l  would  dclircr  wJtat  he  was  paid  to 
<ict. 

So  with  Wickersham.  the  Attorney- 
(ieneral.  whose  profundity  as  a  lawyer 
was  so  anuisingly  illustrated  a  few 
days  ago.  Accused  by  Congressman 
Martin  of  being  a  Sugar  'J'riist  attor- 
ney he  denied  it;  but  said  that  liis 
partner  was!  That  partner  is  the 
brother  of  President  Taft.  AVhat  kind 
of  an  Attorney-Cieneral  did  the  Presi- 
dent think  Mr.  Wickersham  would  be? 

WJien  he  chooses  black  sheep,  by 
udiat  process  does  he  expect  to  whiten 
their  \rool? 

Wickersham  has  apparently  sand- 
bagged those  prosecutions  of  the  swind- 
lers and  thieves  who,  after  being 
caught  with  the  goods,  kindly  returned 
a  part  of  them.  He  wrote  Solicitor 
Wise  that  influence  woidd  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  I'resident  to  ))revent  the 
indictment  of  the  Sugar  Trust  crimi- 
nals. W'liose  infucnce?  And  ho\r 
brought  to  bear? 

Such  things  are  never  voluntarily 
revealed,  and  rarely  become  known. 

Tint  see  what  tlie  Sugar  Trust  got 
by  having  their  lawyer-partner  to  the 
President's  brother!    in  the  Cabinet. 

"Wickersham  set  aside  the  Organic 
Act  under  which  the  Philippines  are 
being  governed,  and  sold  r)r),000  acres 
of  our  land  to  his  client !  The  law  for- 
bids the  sale  of  more  than  2,500  acres 
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to  any  one  corporation ;  but  the  lawyer 
whose  opinion  on  Partnership  is  so 
novel,  held  that  the  Organic  Act  did 
not  apply  to  the  friar  lands.  The  Cath- 
olic Orders  had  gobbled  400,000  acres 
of  the  choicest  soil  in  those  unhappy 
Islands;  and  Mr.  Taft,  when  in  con- 
trol over  there,  paid  the  pious  cheats 
$18.  per  acre  for  their  holdings. 

Comes  the  Sugar  Trust  and  selects 
55,000  acres — and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  did  not  choose  the  least  fer- 
tile spots — and  their  lawyer  lets  his 
clients  have  the  dirt  at  $6.  per  acre. 

How  richly  doth  it  smell  and  taste  of 
a  certain  transaction  in  bonds,  which 
took  place  one  night  at  the  AVliite 
House,  when  a  President,  who  had  been 
the  attorney  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, signed  a  contract — drawn  hy  his 
partner,  Stetson — which  made  his 
clients  richer.^  hy  eleven  million  dollars., 
wJien  the  market  opened  next  morning ! 

And  Dickinson !  The  craven  scoun- 
drel who  went  to  Gettysburg — TO 
GETTYSBURG!  to  fling  a  cowardly 
insult  upon  the  memory  of  every  loyal 
suporter  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
upon  every  hero  who  gave  his  life  to 
the  Lost  Cause,  and  to  every  pathetic 
and  revered  survivor  of  the  legions  that 
wore  the  Grey !  Dickinson,  too,  "made 
good".  He  was  a  Harriman  lawyer, 
and  with  a  haste  that  was  no  more  in-, 
decent  than  that  of  Ballinger  and 
Wickersham,  he  hetrayed  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  Harriman 
railroads. 

As  to  Secretary  of  State,  Knox,  his 
subservience  to  the  Morgan  syndicate 
is  so  notorious  that  we  now  consider 
our  consuls,  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors as  the  diligent  and  deferential 
agents  of  our  Trusts.  Nicaragua,  the 
President's  personal  intervention  for 
Morgan  in  the  Chinese  loan,  and  the 
candid  confession  as  to  Dollar  Diplo- 
macy, makes  further  evidence  cumula- 
tive, only. 

Thus  have  we.,  again.,  the  fruitage  of 
the  statesmanship  of  Webster  and  Clay. 


And  when  a  future  historian  of  un- 
biased mind  and  irreverent  independ- 
ence of  thought  comes  to  weigh  these 
two  bunglers  at  state-building,  down 
will  go  their  rating. 

Benton's  distinguishing  merit  is, 
that  he  foresaw,  as  Jefferson  did,  the 
destiny  of  the  West.  Not  only  that, 
Benton's  unerring  sagacity  took  in  the 
fact  that  the  West  meant  the  Orient 
also. 

While  the  statesmen  of  greater  popu- 
larity and  wider  renown  were  surren- 
dering, as  not  worth  contending  for, 
the  magnificent  territory  which  now 
lies  in  Canada,  and  to  which  thousnads 
of  our  best  farmers  have  rushed  and 
are  still  rushing,  Benton  had  grasped 
the  importance  of  every  square  mile  of 
it.  "Wliile  Webster,  with  an  imperial 
gesture,  was  asking,  ''''What  is  all  this 
icilderness  worth''"'?  and  answering  his 
own  question,  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  the  word,  '''' N othing''\  Benton 
was  picturing  to  the  business  men  of 
St.  Louis  the  gorgeous  future  of  West- 
ern development  and  Oriental  trade. 

Recurring  to  Benton,  Jackson  and 
the  Bank.  The  indispensable  man,  is 
ever  entitled  to  his  fame;  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton  was  the  indispensable  man 
of  that  combat.  Without  a  Jackson  to 
storm  at  those  delegations  which  the 
bankers  sent  to  shake  his  resolution, 
Benton  could  not  have  held  his  own  in 
Congress.  The  united  strength  of  The 
Great  Trio  w^ould  have  rescued  Biddle 
and  his  Bank.  No  other  man  had  the 
mental  and  physical  fibre— the  ada- 
mantine strength — to  stand  up  to  Web- 
ster, Clay  and  Calhoun  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  week  after  week,  as 
old  Tom  Benton  did. 

And — most  pugnacious  of  men !  he 
wouldn't  let  the  Big  Three  off,  with 
merely  killing  Biddle's  Bank.  He 
never  rested  until  he  compelled  the 
Senate  to  draw  black  lines  around  the 
resolution  which  condemned  Jackson's 
removal  of  the  depo.sits,  and  to  write 
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the  word  "Expunged/''  upon  it.  The 
rough,  tough,  gruf  old  fighter  had 
"The  Great  Trio''-  eompletely  whipped/ 
Jackson  was,  of  course,  intensely 
^ratified;  and  he  gave  a  formal  bun- 
([uet  in  honor  to  lienton  and  his  loyal 
colleagues. 

*       *       * 

The  feeling  conies  over  nie  that  I 
have  lingered  long  enough  over  this 
story:  and  while  there  is  a  certain 
melancholy  which  depresses  me  in  the 
completion  of  a  book,  I  will  bring  this 
one  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 

Really,  there  is  not  much  more  to 
tell.  Upon  the  Texan  revolt  from 
Mexico  a  stirring  chapter  could  be 
written;  but  that  -will  come  into  my 
"Stort/  of  the  South  and  Wesf\  w^iich 
I  take  up  next. 

The  old  claims  against  France,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  seizure  of  merchant  ves- 
sels during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  were 
adj listed  by  treaty;  but  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming.  Jackson  flew  into 
one  of  his  furies,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  that  was  terribly  insulting  to 
France.  "Whereupon,  every  Frenchman 
began  to  '•'■Sacre  Blue''' !  and  to  dance 
with  rage.  Ministers  were  recalled, 
war-talk  was  in  the  air,  and  the  two 
nations  were  deadlocked. 

Strange  to  say,  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration had  been  most  cordial  to  Eng- 
land, despite  the  furrow  in  his  head, 
where  the  British  officer  had  gashed 
him  with  his  sword  for  refusing  to 
clean  his  l)bots.  At  this  crisis,  when 
Jackson  had  the  whole  situation  "ball- 
\  ed  up",  (as  in  Florida  w^hen  he  was 
\  Governor)  Great  Britain  otfered  her 
mediation.  It  w^as  accepted,  and  the 
matter  was  soon  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  France  paid 
the  money,  and  the  incident  added  im- 
mensely to  the  European  prestige  of 
Old  Hickory  and  his  country. 

He  named  and  elected  his  own  suc- 
cessor: and  Mr.  Van  Buren  speedily 
reaped  the  whirlwind  where  his  illus- 
trious   predecessor    sowed    the    wind. 


State  banks  had  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms, wild-cat  money  flooded  the 
country,  speculation  became  a  craze, 
prices  bounded  upward,  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  fever. 

Down  came  Jackson's  "Specie  Cir- 
cular"', ordering  land  agents  to  demand 
gokl  and  silver  in  j)ayment  of  public 
domain.  It  was  "Resumption",  with- 
out due  notice.  It  was  "Contraction", 
by  stroke  of  lightning.  Just  how  much 
disaster  was  the  consequence,  no  hu- 
man being  can  estimate.  The  storm 
was  fearful,  and  the  wreckage  was  im- 
mense. Of  course,  the  President  should 
have  issued  the  circular  sooner,  and 
given  the  country  time  for  prepara- 
tion. To  revolutionize  commercial 
methods  so  radically  and  so  suddenly 
was  a  political  error  of  the  gravest 
magnitude. 

Jackson  himself  escaped  most  of  the 
trouble,  but  Van  Buren  couldn't.  His 
administration  was  a  failure.  If  he 
had  had  a  policy,  he  could  not  have 
carried  it  out,  for  Congress  was  against 
him.  In  fact,  he  was  cordially  dis- 
liked and  deeply  distrusted.  Popular 
nicknames  generally  hit  the  bull's  eye, 
and  /r/.s'  was  "the  Kinderhook  Fox'\ 

"When  Andrew  Jackson  took  his 
leave  of  the  "White  House  his  popu- 
larity seemed  undiminished.  At  Van 
Buren's  inauguration,  the  croAvds  paid 
no  attention  to  "Matty".  It  was  the 
white-haired  old  Chief  that  eager  eyes 
singled  out— that  resonant  voices 
cheered.  The  old  man  was  very  feeble, 
Avorn,  emaciated:  and  those  who  look- 
ed upon  him  must  have  felt  that  they 
would  see  him  no  more.  And  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  had  seen  Andrew 
Jackson,  w^as  something  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  considered  a 
source  of  patriotic  pride. 

He  went  home  to  be  received  as  Ten- 
nessee always  received  him — the  hero 
of  whom  she  was  enthusiastically  and 
affectionately  proud.  At  the  Hermit- 
age he  found  things  in  a  bad  way.  The 
Donelson's  of  Jackson's  immediate  cir- 
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cle  were  poor  managers,  and  his  adopt- 
ed son  was  a  Donelson.  Heavy  losses 
had  been  suffered,  and  the  aged  soldier 
was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
$10,000  for  his  pressing  obligations. 
His  friend  Francis  Blair  was  the 
lender. 

Of  course,  he  soon  had  his  fine  plan- 
tation on  the  self-supporting  basis; 
and  we  hear  of  no  further  financial 
worries.  He  continued  to  take  the 
liveliest  interest  in  politics,  and  retain- 
ed great  influence.  He  Avas  not  able, 
however,  to  give  Little  Van  a  second 
term.  In  fact,  "the  Kinderhook  Fox" 
was  never  liked  in  Tennessee;  and  he 
failed  to  carry  it  even  when  he  gained 
the  Presidency.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White, 
of  Tennessee,  carried  both  his  own 
State  and  that  of  Georgia. 

But  for  Jackson's  feud  with  Col. 
John  Williams,  Avhich  drew  into  it  his 
brother-in-law.  Judge  White,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Jackson  would 
have  chosen  the  able,  upright  and  ac- 
complished Tennessean  as  his  political 
heir.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  feud 
weakened  Jackson  in  his  own  State, 
and  lost  Tennessee  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Hermitage  'jirecinct  went 
af/aiDst  Jael'son''s  candidate,  three  to 
one  ! 

Whatever  chance  Van  Buren  had  for 
a  re-election  was  lost  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
playing  for  Northern  support,  he  lost 
nuich  more  at  the  South  than  he  won 
elsewhere.  During  the  campaign,  Jack- 
son did  his  utmost  for  "Matty".  Among 
other  things,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
letter  criticising  General  Harrison's 
military  achievements,  and  stating  that 
he  did  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  Har- 
rison as  a  soldier.  The  letter  did  Van 
Buren  no  good. 

The  old  hero  was  highly  gratified 
when  Tennessee  went  for  James.  K. 
Polk;  but  as  Polk  was  a  popular,  oft- 
honored  native  of  the  State,  and  the 
Texas  question  was  in  the  campaign, 
and  the  rival  candidate  was  the  tact- 


less, head-strong  Henry  Clay — whose 
own  letter-writing  ruined  his  chances 
— I  can't  see  any  Jacksonian  victory  in 
Polk's  election. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  his 
persistence  in  politics  began  to  be  re- 
sented. It  had  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  dictation. 


The  General  joined  the  church,  and 
became  very  devout.  He  Avas  fond  of 
the  society  of  preachers,  who  were  ever 
Avelcome  guests  at  the  Hermitage. 

His  health  was  very  bad  during  these 
closing  years;  and  his  strength  gradu- 
ally declined.  A  mis-step  and  stum- 
ble on  the  stair-way,  one  night  in  the 
White  House,  had  wrenched  open  the 
falsely  healed  wound  inflicted  by  Dick- 
inson's bullet.  Internal  bleeding  set  in 
and  Jackson's  sufferings  were  great. 
Frequent  hemorrhages,  and  a  hacking 
cough  plagued  him  so  constantly  dur- 
ing his  Presidency  that  he  was  seldom 
a  well  man. 

As  he  neared  his  end,  his  powers  of 
endurance  were  taxed  terribly.  First, 
he  Avould  be  gaspingly  weak  from  vio- 
lent diarrhea ;  and,  then,  Avould  come 
dropsical  swellings  which  puffed  him 
from  head  to  heel.  The  swelling  dis- 
appeared when  the  bowel  trouble  seiz- 
ed him,  only  to  return  Avhen  it  let  go. 
It  Avas  an  agonizing  approach  to  the 
graA'e.  Weaker  after  each  crisis  of  his 
alternating  attacks,  regaining  less  of 
his  strength  after  each,  he  Avas  fully 
sensible  of  his  nearness  to  death.  But 
no  one  could  haA'e  been  more  reconciled 
to  it,  and  none  could  haA'e  borne  the 
pain  Avith  greater  patience  and  forti- 
tude. He  made  no  complaint,  had  no 
fears,  suffered  Avithout  a  groan,  Avas 
tenderly  considerate  of  all  Avho  ap- 
proached him.  Many  and  many  a 
night  he  could  not  lie  doAvn;  many  and 
many  a  day  he  Avas  horribly  racked  by 
pain.  But  through  the  guard  of  this 
self-restrained,  iron-Avilled  soldier, 
could  pass  no  Avord  of  Aveakness.  of 
useless  concession  to  disease. 
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On  tlu"  Ncrv  liist  day  of  his  life,  he 
•■|)ro:u'ho(l  as  Kno  a  scnuoii",  as  those 
:il)out  had  ever  heard,  lioldiii^  forth  an 
hour  on  ri'li<:ioii.  His  kiiispeople  and 
hi^  friends  were  in  his  room:  the  ne- 
i:i()e-  were  at  the  (U)ors  and  win(U)\vs. 
It  \v:i^  a  wonderful  spectacle — that  of 
(he  dyinir  nnin,  he  of  the  street  affray. 
the  (•ocl<-ti«rht.  the  deadly  duel  the  in- 
exorable military  chieftain,  the  fiery 
party-leader,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 
pri'<(rJi'nHf  (I  so-nio)!  as  lie  (J'wtl  1 

Ali'xander  perisluMl  in  ii  dehauch: 
Caesar  met  sudden  death  Avith  <rodlike 
(■()mj)osure:  Hannibal  drank  poison: 
Fredei-iclc  the  (Jreat.  died  like  an  un- 
feelin<r  stoic:  Washin<j:ton.  without  a 
word  which  proved  that  his  mind  was 
on  anything-  save  himself  and  his  prop- 
erty: John  Adams"  ''I  yet  live",  shows 
where  his  thou<rhts  were:  Jefferson, 
the  amiable  and  unflinching  Deist,  had 
already  delivered  his  message. 

Hut  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  jilace  is 
away  up  toward  the  top  in  the  class  of 
great  men,  upeut  his  last  hours  ^^preaeh- 
iiir/  as  good  n  sermon  as  I  erer  hear(V\ 

Not  a  man  of  books,  not  a  man  of 
great  mental  depth,  but  one  whose 
practical  head  was  clear  within  its  own 
range — with  instincts  and  intuitions 
which  supplied  the  place  of  reasoning 
— he  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  reli- 
gion on  the  lives  of  men  and  women: 
and  he  believed  in  it,  most  profoundly. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  good 
Christians  whom  he  knew  took  the  Bi- 
ble as  the  very  word  of  God.  I  don't 
suppose  he  had  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  or 
Confucian  creeds  and.  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  man  who  said  in  his  heart,  or 
otherwise,  that  there  was  no  personal 
(iod.  no  actual  malignant  Devil,  no 
real  i)hysical  hell,  no  heaven  with 
many  mansions  and  harping  angels, 
ii'tis  huloed  a  most  affgrarating  fool . 

He  told  all  the  weeping  attendants, 
white  and  black,  to  meet  him  in  heaven. 
And  he  said  what  all  true  husbands 
say  of  all  good  wives,  that,  //  he  did 


Did  iiu'ct  his  dai'liiig  thi  r<\  it  would  not 
be  Heaven  to  him. 

After  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  he 
sat  (luietly  in  his  chair.  He  knew  the 
rider  of  the  pale  horse  was  very  near. 
Hut  not  the  slightest  regret  nor  misgiv- 
ing crej3t  into,  his  soul.  No:  indeed. 
Andrew  Jackson  had  always  done 
what  he  had  made  uj)  his  mind  to  do. 
His  self-confidence  had  always  been 
sublime.  He  had  not  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  would  whij)  the  Bentons, 
kill  Dickinson,  crush  the  Indians,  de- 
sti-oy  the  British,  coei-ce  France,  de- 
moralize the  Spanish,  rout  Calhoun, 
burst  Biddle's  bank,  rejMilse  and  ovei-- 
throw  the  (rreat  Three.  One  day  on 
deej)  water,  the  boat  was  being  knocked 
about,  bv  big  waves,  and  one  of  the 
men  with  him  expressed  anxiety.  Old 
Jackson  looked  at  him  with  those  fierce 
blue  eyes  and  said. 

"I  see.  sir,  that  you  have  never  been 
nnich  with  me". 

Caesar  had  said  rivtuidhj  the  same 
thing,  under  practiadhi  the  same  rir- 
eamstanees. 

And  now  the  indomitable  man  was 
in  his  last  fight— with  Death  and  the 
Devil — and  he  was  jnst  as  sure  of  win- 
ning it  as  he  had  been  at  Horse-shoe 
Bend  or  New  Orleans. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
heaven,  and  he  was  going.  No  doubts 
about  it  at  all :    he  a-as  going. 

And  so  great  is  the  impression  made 
by  unbending  determination  and  un- 
varying success  that  the  pai)ers,  soon 
after  Jackson's  death,  were  circulating 
a  dialogue  between  two  New  Yorkers, 
one  of  whom  said  that  Jackson  was  in 
heaven,  and  the  other,  asking  how  such 
a  thing  could  be  known  to  be  a  fact, 
received  the  answer: 

"Andrew  Jackson  said  he  was  going 
to  heaven,  and  as  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go,  you  mav  be  certain  that  he 
is  there:' 

The  release  of  the  dying  man  was 
painless.  He  had  remained  seated  in 
his  chair,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  wai^ 
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to  greet  his  old  friend,  Col.  Lewis. 
"You  like  to  have  been  too  late",  Jack- 
son remarked  to  him  calmh^  Then,  he 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  see  some  of  the 
children,  better.  Then  he  sat  with  eyes 
closed    for    a    space,    free    from    pain. 


Easily,  like  one  going  to  sleep,  he  went 
to  sleep — the  head  which  nodded  for- 
ward, and  which  met  the  supporting 
hand  of  Wiliam  Lewis,  being  cold  in 
death. 

It  was  the  8th  of  June.  1845. 


(the  end) 


drare  IKtrklanb 

As  sht  tulio  fol^s  an  umuorn  robe,  besprent 

W\\\}  tears,  inhere  hab  been  cbrtstenrnci  brops  insteab, 

^aue  tliat  Iter  still-born  sonlinii's  soul  liai  speiJ 

3£'cr  titeolfl^ue  mitiht  reason  to  lie  re  it  toent, 

i^r^bt  mourn  tliat  it!otlrcrlioob's  sublime  intent 

^l]Oulh  be  retTeale^  to  one  so  sore  misleb, 

Anii  choose  a  ^ee^Jer  anguish  fnr  tlie  beab 

~M  only  liaii  tlte  babe  been  longer  lent : 

§ucb  arc  the  lines  that  scarce  majt  omn  they're  sab, 
]Jet  knoto  the  brooMng  tl^at  turns  young  liearts  olb  ; 
Itittes  lulierein  naught  but  boomel*  besires,  groton  colb, 
Chill  the  brear  mastes  of  physic  trageby ; 
(grey  griefs,  unligl1tene^  by  bright  memory- 
Weak,  uiistful  lines,  that  nener  lost  — nor  liaM 
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()     sooner     had      Bwano     Tunibo 
(MiierotHl  from  the  jungle  than  he 
took  charge  of  Egypt  in  a  speecli  hiud- 
ing  British  reign  there,  and  rebuking 
those  tlioughtless  thou- 
T-"-'>'  sands    of    Nationalists 

SPHINX  LAND.       ^^j^q  p^^jt  y^^j^  absurd- 
ities as  '"Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians''  and  "Home  Rule". 

Having  foimd  nothing  but  good   in 


iH\  beings  who  are  not  conlenl  with 
Things  as  They  Are.  If  the  universe 
could  be  run  by  Theodore,  things  in 
all  respects  Avould  be  perfect.  But,  he 
makes  it  quite  clear,  he  is  too  generous 
to  deprive  England  of  what  it  already 
has,  so  long  as  it  is  doing  so  well.  The 
cidente  between  Teddy  and  Brittania 
may  continue,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 


y^^/^i-^  • 


If  the  Sphinx  Could  Speak 


—Nashville  Banner 


England's  control  of  India,  it  was 
highly  natural  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  frown  down  upon  the  benight- 


It  was,  of  course,  the  assassination 
of  Boutros  Pasha  Ghali,  the  Prime 
Minister    of    P^gypt,    which    occurred 


one  of  those  things  which  will  not 
down.  Logically,  it  may  be  a  silly  sen- 
timent, but  it  is  one  of  the  sentiments 
Avhich    has    always   moyed   the    world. 


tlie  next  thmg  is  either  the  correction 
of  that  injustice  by  those  j^ractising  it, 
or  "i\  shot  heard  "round  the  world". 


Almost! 

-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Easle. 


When  a  sense  of  subjugation  grows  in- 
tolerable, there  will  always  be  found 
the  hot-head  who  makes  a  personal  af- 
fair of  it  between  some  one  represent- 
ing the  dominant  party  and  himself. 
Suppose  P^ngland  should  make  of  the 
Tnited  States  a  colonial  possession? 
And  by  wiser  methods  than  our  own, 
eradicate  tuberculosis,  stamp  out  ty- 
phoid feyer.  reduce  railway  and  indiis- 
ti'ial  accidents  to  a  minimum,  compel 
arl)itration  of  strikes  and,  above  all. 
abolish  the  national  scourge  of  Graft? 
Would  Teddy  consider  these  benefits 
])roi:)ortionate  to  surrender  of  the  right 
to  self-goyernment  ?     Well,  hardly. 


THE  PARENT 
ri  HXS. 


MOTHER  with  a  handout  of  thick- 
ly buttered  bread  is  a  magnet  to 
draw  any  son  her-ward;  but  mother, 
with  the  hairbrush,  or  daddy's  razor 
strop,  is  a  vision  to 
make  indefinite  playing 
hookey  the  one  desira- 
ble course. 
Think  of  Xew  Jersey  being  both 
kinds  of  a  mother !  Or  the  same  moth- 
er, in  the  two  widely  different  moods! 
Always  considered  the  maternal  an- 
cestor of  trusts,  the  meat -packers,  part 
of  her  lusty  brood,  looked  not  at  all 
with  apprehension  at  Uncle  Sam's  in- 
vestigations, indictments  and  possible 
trivial  fines.  Xo  penitentiary  sentence 
faces  either  the  men  higher  up,  or  low- 
er down.  Profits  had  been  enough  for 
even  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  cold- 
storage  thieves  and  murderers  to  look 
with  complacence  upon  a  slight  en- 
forced contribution  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment of  any  Federal  Court,  and  all  was 
lovely.  Then,  wonder  of  wonders!  the 
State  of  Xew  Jersey  started  a  little  in- 
dictment of  her  own  against  the  crea- 
tures she  had  made — and  not  only  fines, 
but  jails,  confront' the  guilty  men,  who 
are  fighting  against  extradition.  Oh, 
ho !  The  faithful  mother  is  to  be 
avoided,  noit\  where  formerly  she  was 
the  ever-present  aid  and  comfort  to 
would-be  monopolies. 

It  is  high  time  that  Xew  Jersey  did 
take  cognizance  of  her  own   bad  emi- 
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iicnco.  and  did  soniothin^  to  redeem  a 
reputation  notoriously  l)ad.  It  points 
the  way  by  wliieh  real  control  may  be 
ac  ■om|)lishe(l.  and  by  wliieh  feeble 
l<\'dei'al  ••passes"  at  eontrol  may  bo 
roiled.  It  has  been  clear  that  (lovern- 
ment  pio-ecut ions  could  not  be  other 
than  a  farce,  in  neai-ly  all  sneh  eases. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  statutes  of 
every  State  have  adecjuate  provision  to 


AFTER  duly  consulting  with  the 
magnates  concerned,  Mr.  Taft 
caused  to  l)e  prepared  his  pet  Admin- 
istration    measure — the     railway     bill. 

which  is  iu)W  run- 
TiiK  HAiiAVAV  ningthc  Congressional 
im,i,r.M>KH  gauntlet. 

•""»'-  Briefly,  it  does  away 

with  the  irksomeness, 
to    the     railroads    themselves,    of    the 


Cartoons  on  Current  Topics 


"  They're  Going  to  Dissolve  Us  I  "  -^ew  York  Herald 

(The  trusts  anxiously  awaiting  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  cases) 


|)unish    monopolists    and    protect    the 
|)ul)lic.  if  they  be  but  enforced. 

The  |)eople  are  tired  of  these  stage 
dissolutions,  wherein  the  corpse  simply 
lises  to  take  another  i)art  after  the  cur- 
tain fall.  New  Jersey  is  in  a  position, 
as  having  issued  many  of  the  letters  of 
marque  by  which  these  pirate  corpora- 
tions have  sailed  industrial  seas,  to  ef- 
f(M't  a  forfeiture  and  thus  scuttle  the 
-hips. 


Sherman  Anti-Trust  law:  it  j^ermits 
mergers;  allows  the  purchase  of  stock 
by  one  railroad  of  another:  and  gives 
them  authority  to  make  rates,  which, 
if  not  just  to  the  public,  nnist  be 
l)rought  before  a  Court  of  Commerce, 
whose  creation  is  specified  in  the  bill. 
That  the  measure  is  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  railroads  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Only  by  combination  of  many  shij)- 
pers.    for    instance,   could    a    (•om])laint 
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of  extortionate  rates,  or  discrimination, 
effectively  be  brought  before  such 
Court.  And  then  would  be  the  age- 
long interval  of  gathering  statistics, 
hearing  testimony,  etc.  If  at  the  end 
of  months,  or  years,  such  rates  were 
disapproved,  the  railroads  would  have 
enjoyed  their  inequitable  profits  dur- 
ing the  interval,  and  how  would  the 
Court,  in  case  of  deception  or  defiance, 
enforce  new  schedules?  The  roads 
would  be  strongly  intrenched,  and 
prosecution  of  them  for  defiance  of  or- 
ders AA^ould  result,  at  best,  in  fines  tri- 


The  Sick  Elephant  and  the  New 
Doctor 

(Apropos  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Wade  Ellis 
as  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican  State  Committee) 

-  The  Cincinnati  Post 

fling  compared  to  the  enormous  advan- 
tages they  were  arllowed  to  enjoy. 
'  A  cobweb  would  be  about  as  effective 
in  stopping  an  express  train,  as  Mr. 
Taft's  feebly  judicial  Court  of  Com- 
merce in  preventing  railway  abuses. 
As  its  futility  might  lead  to  the  strong 
executive  control  by  the  Government, 
some  value  might  ultimately  come  out 
of  it.  Otherwise,  it  would  better  fade 
away,  as  probably  it  will. 
*       *       *       * 

AVere  the  railroad  bill  the  best  meas- 
ure that  could  be  framed,  it  would  en- 


counter a  natural  opposition  due  to  its 
inception  and  introduction.  Strong 
sentiment  resents  Mr.  Taft's  attempt  at 
dictating  the  actual  bills,  instead  of  in- 
dicating the  legislation  he  approves, 
and  allowing  the  machinery  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  take  care  of  the 
work.  Rightly  so,  too.  Mr.  Taft's  de- 
sire to  facilitate  legislation  may  spring 
from  anxiety  to  accomplish  results 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  bills 
]3resented  in  this  manner  have  too 
much  the  appearance  of  promulgations 
from  the  throne  to  suit  American 
tastes.  He  is  imbued  too  thoroughly 
with  ideas  that  doubtless  were  soaked 
into  him  by  his  long  administration  of 
"colonial"  affairs. 


w 


HILE  the  Burley  Society  is  be- 
ing attacked  as  a  "conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade",  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Shei'man  Act,  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor 
CONTRASTING  has  laid  before  Attor- 
CASES.  j^gy .  General      AVicker- 

sham  sworn  statements 
and  documents  charging  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  Steel  Corporation  (the  Steel 
Trust)  has  crushed  competition,  ac- 
quired properties  in  Adolation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  formed  monopolies, 
inaugurated  boj^cotts,  intimidated  and 
beaten  employees,  and  so  forth. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  AVickersham  in 
each  case  will  be  fascinating  to  behold. 
It  is  easy  to  guess  where  his  heart  lies. 


SAID  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
the    Governor    of    New    Jersey — , 
well,  what  eo^dd  he  say? 

The    two    Governors    may    neither 
know,    nor    love    each 
GOVERNORS         other,  but  surely  they 
WHO  CAN  fjQ^y  i^ave  common  cause 

SYMPATHIZE  f^j.  ^,Qg  ^^^^  mutual 
WITH  EACH  sympathy.  For  Hughes 
OTHER.  has  had   a  Legislature 

so  rotten  that  the  Al- 
bany investigations  leave  unsmirched 
the  reputations  of  few  of  the  Senators 
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and  Confjressmen  who  have  filled  the 
ollicos.  The  Allds  disgrace  ended  with 
his  resignation,  to  avoid  removal.  It 
was  the  starting  point  for  widespread 
ii'velations  which  j)rove  that  little  has 
Ik'imi  done  there  for  years  except  to 
(rallic  in  legislation  and  barter  the 
public  interests  for  their  j^rivate  gain. 

While  the  end  in  Albany  is  not  yet, 
COMICS  on  New  Jersey,  with  a  scandal 
even  more  salacious.  Committee  rooms 
liiveii   over   to   sheer   debauchery,   and 

lewd     women     literally     fur 

nished  for  the  entertainment 
of  these  vulgar  men;  even  the 
House  invaded  by  drunken 
creatures  of  both  sexes,  and 
sliamelcssness  rampant ! 

(iovernor  Fort  seems  to  be 
a  good  man.  Some  time  ago 
he  '"threw  up  his  hands''  and 
confessed  himself  unable  to 
obtain  the  results  he  promised 
the  people,  because  his  Legis- 
lature was  too  corrupt  for  any 
reform  measure  to  pass. 

No  one  will  hereafter  won- 
der w'hy  he  failed,  but  the 
Legislature  guilty  of  this  in- 
decency should  be  driven  out 
of  the  "state. 

"While    the    Allds    case    in- 
volved    the     bridge -building 
concerns,  the  great  insurance 
companies  domiciled   in   New 
York  have   also  been   proven 
guilty  of  hiring  lobbyists  to  put  through 
legislation  which  they  wanted,  and,  in 
some  instances,  it  seems  that  the  graft- 
ers trimmed    the   insurance   companies 
very  neatly.  It  was,  as  charged,  about  as 
much  a  case  of  blackmail  as  of  bribery. 

A  XOTII?]I\  graft  sensation  has  been 
^^  sprung  in  Pittsburg,  with  the  re- 
sult that  wholesale  indictments  have 
been  returned,  others  are  likely  to  be, 
and  a  score  of  men  ac- 
piTTSBv-RG  cepted  the  "immunity 
AM,  SMUT.  bath"'  by  confessing.  In- 
deed, so  great  was  the 
rush  to  confess  and  thus  escape  prose- 


cution, that  the  investigators  had  to 
make  some  of  the  guilty  wait  un- 
til (iiey  could  get  to  their  cases,  so 
many  hearings  crowded  upon  them  at 
once. 

Tiulignation  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  the  city  is  aroused.  As  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  probability  is  that  a  dis- 
tinct political  organization  will  be 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose,  of  clean- 
ing up  the  town. 


^^^MlV 


Reaching 

— "H.  M.,"  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 


MISSISSIPPI  is  in  the  throes  of 
an  investigation  of  the  charge 
made  by  Senator  Bilbo  that  bribery  was 
used  by  the  supporters  of  the  recently 
elected  United  States 
Senator,  I^roy  Percy, 
to  procure  his  election. 
The  criminations  and  re- 
criminations are  coarse 
and  sordid.  During 
that  prolonged  dead- 
lock, it  was  more  than  hinted  that 
the  Percy  faction  was  using  unclean 
methods,  and  that  certain  interests 
were   willing  to  buy  his  seat   in  Cou- 


th e  SOUTH 
IXHOS  XOT 
rx  AI'KTHE 
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gress.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  ex- 
Governor  Vardaman  could  have  gone 
before  the  people,  he  would  have  be^n 
overwhelmingly  elected,  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  we  are  still  using  the 
antiquated  machinery  relative  to  Uni- 
ted States  Senators  which  makes  them 
little  more  than  appointees  of  a  Irand- 
ful  of  officials.  It  gives  too  much  pow- 
er to  the  machine,  none  to  the  people. 


The  Bucket  Brigade 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Xl/HETHER    to    charge    all    these 
^»    evils  to  the  j^erversity  of  human 
nature,  the  difficulties  that  must  always 
make  representative  government  alert, 
lest  it  fall;  or  to  the  ar- 
rival  of   Halley's   comet, 
it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
cide.     With    the    coming 
of  the  latter,  the  astrolo- 
ger would   corrugate   his 
thoughtful  brow,  and  predict  dire  ca- 
lamity  to   come   upon   the   world,   but 
there  is  at  present  a  decidedly  reassur- 
ing note  of  peace,  everywhere. 

Eugland  and  Germany  have  abated 
some  of  their  hvsterical   fear  of  each 


CIVIL,,  BIT 
FEW 

iMIMTARY 
WOES. 


other,  the  former' country  having  plen- 
ty to  do  with  interior  atfairs.  and  the 
latter  being  likewise  engaged  in  set- 
tling its  domestic  difficulties.  There 
has  been  no  jn-onounced  change  in  the 
situation  which  confronts  Mr.  Asquith 
and  the  jirobabilities  seeming  in  favor 
of  his  administration  doing  Aveakly  a 
few  things  that  must  be  done,  and  al- 
lowing a   new  election  to  settle  more 

definitely  what  are  to  be  the 

policies  of  that  country.  The 
House  of  Lords  cheerfully  of- 
fers to  reform  itself,  rather 
than  be  reformed  by  its  ene- 
mies, but  will  also  be  in  no 
haste  about  ,a  change.  This, 
too.  is  for  the  future  really  to 
decide. 

Germany  has  the  franchise 
question  upon  it  by  several 
million  exasperated  Prus- 
sians, who  demand  substan- 
tial representation  in  some 
degree  commensurate  with 
their  numerical  strength.  This 
embarrassing  insistence  Mr. 
Bethmann-Holhveg  tried  to 
placate  by  a  measure  which 
was  so  palpable  a  refusal  of 
the  very  things  desired  that 
rioting  ensued,  which  the  po- 
lice coped  with  after  the  fash- 
ion of  police  the  world  over 
— that  is,  sheer  brutality, 
which  ran  down,  beat  and  mauled 
every  one  within  reach,  Avomen  as  well 
as  men. 

Bethmann-HoUweg  is  very  Aveak. 
FcAV  could  have  stood  so  close  to  the 
Me-und-Gott  Emperor  as  his  prede- 
cessor. Prince  Von  Bulow,  and  remain- 
ed a  figure  of  such  force  and  grace. 
Von  Bulow  Avould  have  met  the  situa- 
tion better,  perhaps,  but  cAen  he  Avas 
eternally  hampered  by  the  dictatorial 
irrationality  of  Wilhelm,  Avhich  has 
eviently  overborne  the  present  Chan- 
cellor altogether. 

Under  the  existing  conditions.  Prus- 
sans  are  virtuallv  disfranchised.     The 
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olijtH-t   of  the  tjovenuuent   is  to  satisfy  (icnuiiny     will     have     to     yit'ld.     of 

llu'iii    i)V    ;i    fidiculoiis   l)asis   of   repre-      coiirso.     It  may  take  tiiuc,  cause  blood- 
sentation,  while  it  ox|)lains  to  the  out-      sheed,  l)iit  tiie  Kiiipire  is  not  so  secure 


Spiked 


-Nashville  Banner. 


side  world  that  they  are  so  beaiitiftilly  from  external  troubles  as  to  offend  a 
governed,  as  it  is,  they  shonld  ask  no  full  half  of  her  own  people  by  Avith- 
re])re^eutation  at  all.  li()l(lin(>-  their  rights. 
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LATE  in  March  last  there  occurred 
one  of  those  political  sensations 
which  for  the  time  being  occupy  al- 
most the  exclusive  attention  of  editor 
and  cartoonist.  Joe  Can- 
.SHAKEN,  ^^^j,  j^^ig  fallen!   Seemed 

EiiT  NOT  to  be  the  cry,  exultantly 

FRACTURED,  from  the  insurgents,  de- 
spairingly from  the 
standpatters.  By  the  sudden,  strong 
coalition  of  the  forces  in  rebellion 
against  the  gag  rules,  Cannon  was  de- 
posed from  his  position  as  head  of  that 
Committee,  It  marked  a  definite  step 
toward  bettor  things.  For  Cannon  was 
not  to  be  understood  merely  as  head  of 
the  Committee — he  was  the  Committee 
— he  was  Congress — he  w^as  It.  Shorn 
of  his  authority  ever  so  slightly,  the 
whole  was  endangered.  None  knew  it 
better  than  he  and  the  Interests  whose 
mouthpiece  he  has  been. 

The  jubilation  came  too  soon.  Some- 
thing else  happened,  and  that  some- 
thing was  the  snapping  of  the  tension, 
the  loosening  of  the  pressure. 

Cannon  had  been  beaten  ,  but  Can- 
nonism  was  alert,  alive,  and  glowering 
in  the  background.  Those  whose  nu- 
merical strength  had  been  needed  for 
the  overthrow  vote,  became  suddenly 
conservative.  They  saw  things  which 
took  all  the  starch  out  and  left  them 
limplv  withdrawing  from  further 
fight.' 

To  down  the  Speaker;  to  liberalize 
the  methods  of  the  House  so  as  to  have 
Committees  elected  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  being  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er, Avould  be  "revolutionary".  And 
there  nnist  be  no  revolution,  anywhere, 
for  any  purpose,  of  course.  Things 
must  go  on  in  the  same  rut.  Congress 
must  continue  to  be  a  choice  body  of 
official  parasites.  The  allies  of  the 
real  insurgents  were  compelled  to  save 
their  faces  by  doing  SOMETHING  in 
response  to  the  popular  demand,  some- 
thing with  which  to  meet  the  questions 
of  their  constituents:  Cannon  was  the 
answer  to   that,   but   Cannonism,   per- 


petuated by  some  other  Speaker,  re- 
taining the  same  convenient  rules,  was 
more  than  their  craven  souls  could  at- 
tack. 

It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  Washington  and 
have  a  high  old  time,  enjoying  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  Capital,  hob-nobbing  w^ith 
its  celebrities,  drawing  good  pay  (and 
dare  one  say  perquisites?)  and  having 
nothing  to  do  but  draw  breath,  cham- 
pagne corks  and  honorariums.  But  the 
M.  C.  can't  "do  anything,  you  know, 
on  account  of  those  gag  rules."  That 
has  been  for  years  his  excuse  for  non- 
failure  of  decent  legislature,  and  pass- 
age of  bills  that  were  outrages  upon 
his  own  constituents. 

People  should  be  humbly  grateful 
for  what  they  get,  and  the  public 
should  never  look  the  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth.  And  still,  despite  the  general 
joy  which  has  prevailed,  the  querelous 
one  might  inquire:  Why  didn't  they 
accomplish  something  Avhile  they  were 
at  it?  And,  why  did  they  only  start 
to  do  the  other  day  the  thing  which 
should  have  been  done  somewhere  in 
the  Dark  Ages? 

Cannon  and  his  work  has  been  looked 
upon  in  Europe  as  a  survival  of  a  vi- 
cious era  which  should  have  passed  out 
of  American  politics  w^ith  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  carpetbagger  or  the  kinky- 
headed  leffions  he  led. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MARTIN,  of 
Colorado,  demands  a  Congression- 
al investigation  of  a  sale  of  55,000  acres 
of  Philippine  land  to  the  Sugar  Trust 

for  the  paltry  sum  of 
THETRANSAC-  $(5.50  per  acre,  and 
TioNisA  against  the  direct  le- 

puBLic  gal  provision  that  no 

OUTRAGE.  n^ore  than  2,500  acres 

in  the  Islands  should 
be  sold  to  any  one  corporation. 

Why  make  plain  the  obvious,  Mr. 
Martin?  Every  one  knows  the  history 
of  the  transaction  to  date.  These  lands 
represent  a  small  part  of  the  vast  accu- 
mulation   of    property    of    which    the 
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Spaiiish  friars  robbed  (ho  Filipinos. 
^^'hen  uiir  benevolent  (iovernnient,  aet- 
in*;  tiu'ouirli  the  ^jenial  Wni.  Howard 
Tat't,  then  «;eneral  errand  boy  of  the 
administration,  made  peace  with  Spain, 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome  demanded  and 
(•:i-ilv  «r«>t  about  $1S.00  an  acre  for  all 
tliese  -Friars'  lands",  for  which  the  Fil- 


cver. )    does    not    apph'    to    the    Friars' 
lands! 

What  kind  of  a  scoundrel  is  Wicker- 
sham  that  iu'  does  not  even  try  to  cover 
up  the  inicjuity,  the  utter  ille<;jality  of 
such  transaction^  WUni  kind  of  a  man 
is  'I'aft.   that    he    permits  such    an   oul- 


^^>'-^/4^:^5' 


Door=keeper  :     "  You'll  have  to  check  some  of  that  outside,  Mr.  President  I  " 

—  LaFollette's 


ipino  natives  are  being:  made  to  pay. 
Ami  now,  our  distinguished  Attorney- 
(leneral  literally  gives  these  lands  to 
the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  Trusts, 
stating  that  the  provision  as  to  a  2,500- 
acre  limit  to  foreign  corporations, 
(which  limit  had  been  observed  until 
this  monopoly  made  its  demands,  how- 


Wickersham  and  Henry  H.  Taft 
were  |)artners,  not  longer  than  two 
yeai-s  ago.  The  law  of  parntership  is 
clear  ajid  binding  that  one  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  others,  and  so 
strong  is  the  presumption  of  equality 
that  it  requires  special  showing  for  any 
Court  to  l)plieve  that  profits  and  losses 
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arc  not  to  be  shared  alike.  If  Henry 
H.  Taft  made  law  fees  out  of  the  Have- 
nieyer  gang,  he  was  bound  to  divide 
with  AVickersham.  And  if  he  repre- 
sented the  Sugar  Trust  as  counsel, 
Wickersham  Avas  as  responsible  to  the 
cor])oration  for  the  conduct  of  its  legal 
atfairs  as  was  Henry  H. 

The  thing  is  so  plain,  that  but  one 
thought  suggests  itself :  "After  us,  the 
deluge."  It  looks,  all  along  the  line,  as 
though  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
recognize  themselves  as  deservedly  dis- 
credited, and  simply  propose  to  do  any- 
thing they  please  and  make  what'  they 
can,  during  the  three  years  that  re- 
main to  them  of  opportunity  for  the 
spoils. 


ically,  to  the  public  for  their  conduct 
in  office.  This  in  itself  is  desirable,  but 
should  be  brought  about  in  a  better 
way  than  sheer  sense  of  outrage  over 
particular  men. 


THE  Supreme  Court  sustained  a  se- 
rious  loss  in   the   death   of   Asso- 
ciate Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  wdiose 
long  service  upon  that  bench  had  been 
in     conformity     with 
JUSTICE  '      the     higher     judicial 

r.REWER  DIES.  traditious,  many  of 
which  are  all  too  rap- 
idly passing  away.  His  attitude  rela- 
tive to  the  unconstitutionalitp  of  the 
Income  Tax  was  adverse,  and  his  open 
expression  thereof  was  to  many  minds 
a  breach  of  the  strict  conventions  of 
the  tribunal  he  represented;  still,  he 
was  probably  personally  sincere,  and 
openness  is  less  to  be  feared  than  se- 
cresy  in  any  doubtful  issue. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  will  be  for  Mr.  Taft  to  de- 
cide. Rumors  have  said  that  Richard 
A.  Ballinger  might  possibly  be  elevated 
to  the  Supreme  Bench.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  hoAvever,  that  the  Presi- 
ent  would  take  such  a  step.  His  ap- 
pointment of  Lurton  shocked  the  pub- 
lic sense  of  fitiiess  profoundly,  and  any- 
thing further  of  that  nature  Avould  be 
almost  enough  to  demand  that  the  Su- 
preme Bench  be  abolished.  Certainly, 
it  would  bring  about  the  vital  need  to 
do  away  with  life  tenure  of  office,  and 
make  these  Judges  responsible,  period- 


A  WATER  Power  Bill  has  been 
framed  in  the  Senate,  which  pro- 
vides that  water-power  sites  on  the 
public   domain  may   be  leased  by  the 

State  wherein  they  lie, 
AX  EFFORT  after  the  State  has  ap- 
To  PROTECT  piie<j  to  the  Federal 
WATER-  Government;    and    pro- 

povvER.  viding    that    the    State 

must  see  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  lease  are  not  violated  and 
that  the  rates  charged  to  the  public  are 
reviewed  at  least  every  ten  years. 

The  measure  is  simply  a  compromise 
between  Federal  and  State  control, 
and  in  the  present  uncertainties  prom- 
ises to  avoid  some  of  the  dangers  which 
might  arise,  were  complete  control  to 
vest  exclusively  in  either.  Rates  ought 
to  be  reviewed  oftener  than  ten  years, 
however,  though  presumably  that  is  to 
be  optional  with  the  State  and  could  be 
brought  about  by  request  of  its  citizens. 


ANYHOAV,  Congress  has  a  deal 
upon  its  hands,  and  of  investiga- 
tions the  public  is  assuredly  having  a 
most  unpleasant  surfeit. 

The    Ballinger -Pin- 
C'USY  chot    controversy    con- 

TiMEsm  tinues,    while    the    de- 

wASHiNGTON.  parture  of  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
Europe  lends  zest  of  speculation  to  the 
outcome  of  the  atfair.  That  it  Avill  be 
an  attempted  whitewash,  is  probable, 
but  the  testimony  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic has  been  preponderantly  in  favor  of 
the  ex-Chief  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment aiul  his  doughty  subordinate, 
Louis  R.  Glavis. 

Every  move  he  makes,  prejudices 
Richard  A.  Ballinger.  His  public 
speech  on  Conservation  was  a  mere  n']i- 
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otitioii  of  wliat  h!i>  loii^^  been  saitl  as  to      the  (|iK'stion  as  to  the  probable  supply 
the    need    to    protect    our    natural    re-      of    coal,    he    averred    that    there    was 


Not  Even  a  Nibble 


-Boston  Herald. 


sourc-es,  but  Ballinger  made,  of  course,  enough  to  last  about  7,000  years,  which 
the  point  that  what  was  done  should  be  would  give  almost  time  enough  for  our 
done   -within    the   law"      Considering     hi  us  to  waddle  up  to  the  necessities  of- 
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conservation,  if  the}'  are  now  inade- 
quate to  enable  the  scrupulous  Richard 
Achilles  to  keep  Alaska  from'  the  Mor- 
gan-Guggenheimer  bunch,  the  Cun- 
ninghams and  other  ordained  develop- 
ers of  that  promising  land. 

Against  Mr.  Ballinger's  reassuring 
estimate  as  to  coal,  is  other  expert  tes- 
timony showing  that  the  available 
quantity  as  now  discovered,  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  about  TO  years.  Quite 
a  discrepancy,  and,  if  the  price  to  the 
consumer  were  a  gauge,  it  might  be  so 
scarce  as  to  be, exhausted  in  the  next 
seven  davs. 


ONE  day,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Fair- 
banks and  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Rome 
will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  Provi- 
dential. In  both  cases,  there  was  to  be 
an  audience  with  Pope 
AX  ixsuLT-  pi„s,  i^^  both^  it  failed. 
AND  ITS  because     the     infallible 

LESSON.  Qj^g  refused  them  an  au- 

dience, if  they  spoke  to 
the  Methodists  in  Rome.  The  inci- 
dents were  almost  identical.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks  was  told  that  he  could 
not  come  to  the  Vatican,  if  he  spoke  in 
the  ]\Iethodist  Church.  He  proceeded 
to  speak,  and  ignore  the  Vatican.  "WHien 
an  audience  Avas  to  be  arranged  for 
Roosevelt,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  po- 
litely mentioned  the  case  of  Mr,  Fair- 
banks and  intimated  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  to  govern  himeslf  accordingly. 
Then  Theodore  waxed  warm  under  the 
collar,  and  left  Pope  Pius  in  all  his 
glorj' — a  little  dimmed  by  the  refusal 
of  two  Americans  to  bow  their  knees  to 
his  insolent  authority. 

Now,  the  Providence  does  not  come 
in  the  insult  given  to  these  American 
citizns,  but  in  the  revelation  which 
proves  that  Catholic  intolerance  is  as 
strong  today  as  ever.  It  had  been  so 
differently  pictured  over  here.  Cardi- 
nal Ciiibbons,  Arch-Bishop  Ireland, 
Falconio  —  were  all  going  suavely 
about,  preaching  brotherly  love,  and 
•the  Protestants  had  joined  the  chorus 


which  chanted  "Tolerance,  tolerance!" 
until  it  was  almost  high  treason  for 
one  to  breathe  a  word  against  His  Emi- 
nence or  Holy  Church.  America  was 
asleep,  while  a  snake  coiled  down  with 
her,  soon  to  be  able  to  put  its  deadly 
fangs  into  her  throat. 

America  is  AWAKE,  now.  Awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  have  de- 
manded, and  received,  more  from  this 
(lovernment  than  any  other  Church  ob- 
tained, against  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding the  slightest  union  of  interests 
between  Church  and  State;  is  awake 
to  the  fact  that  its  public  schools  are 
anathema  to  the  Pope,  who  would  make 
religion  a  part  of  all  school  training, 
and  that  religion — the  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Awake  to  the  terrible  subservi- 
ency of  Taft  to  Catholic  pressure. 
Awake  to  the  damning  fact  that  an 
Italian  priest  is  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Po])e,  and  is  received  by  this  nation  as 
such — thus  recognizing  the  temporal 
paver  of  Rome  and  the  right  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  influence  the  heads 
of  our  Republic  !  'j 

This  is  what  our  "tolerance"  led  us  \ 
to,  and  that  slap  in  the  face  given  by  \ 
Pius  to  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  would 
not  have  been  given  if  our  own  volun- 
tary ])rostration  at  his  feet  had  not 
caused  him  to  think  it  could  be  doni> 
safely,  and  would  be  gloried  in  by  his 
American  "subjects!" 


THE  corporation  tax  is  assuredly 
proving  to  be  just  as  nice  an  an- 
chor to  windward  as  a  distressed  cam- 
paign   could    desire.      As    pointed    out 

when  it  went  through, 
THE  SCHEME  \^  ^^s  a  Hcensc  to  do 
EXPOSED,  BUT  busincss  during  goo^l 
WORKING.  behavior — or    so    long 

as  the  contributions 
were  duly  forthcoming.  It  had  only 
one  redeeming  feature — and  that  w;is 
publicity.  This  has  now  been  skilfully 
evaded  by  the  gentle  art  of  innocently 
failing  (?)  to  provide  any  way  where- 
by the  clerical  work  of  preparing  these 
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reports  shall  be  tloiie.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — our  dear  friend  Mac- 
Veagli— can't  pay  any  money  for  this, 
without  express  aiilhorization  by  Con- 
irress,  and  C\)n<i:ress  failed  specifically 
to  do  this,  wjiile  providin<;  an  appro- 
priation therefor.  Mr.  MacVea<j:h  mi<2:ht 
explain  this  dillii-ulty  to  Congress  and 
l)e  sjieedily  ivlieved,  but  he  prefers, 
evident  I  \-.  to  let  the  matter  remain  one 


CHINA  is  making  a  desperate  at- 
temj)t  to  rescue  her  people  from 
the  opium  curse,  and  has  asked  Eng- 
land to  limit  the  poppy  production,  in 
India,  while  trying 
tiiiw.s>ioi»Ai.  (,,  ,]j..j]  ^Yith  the'evil 
smvac.i.K.  already  existing. 

'V]\i'  changes  a  r  e 
that  i^ious  Kugland  will  agree  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic. 


"My  Policy" 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times 


Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul 
A  merry  old  soul  was  he. 


He  called  for  hits  pipe,  he  called  for  his  bowl, 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three.'" 


of  seeming  helples.sness,  so  the  people 
cannot  get  reports,  yet  still  excuse  his 
failure  to  furnish  them.  Clever  play, 
wasn't  it  ? 


The  vSenate  helped,  also,  when  it  re- 
fused to  make  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose,  and  provided  that  the  re- 
turns of  the  corporations  shall  be  made 
public  only  when  the  President  or  Con- 
gress deem  proper. 


and  then  wink  the  other  eye.  Glo- 
rious Brittania  has  assumed  tremen- 
dous burdens  in  the  uplift  of  humani- 
ty, particularly  of  the  yellow  and 
brown  varieties.  While  benevolently 
assimilating  India,  she  has  also  made 
the  Hindoo  l)oppy  fields  yield  a  big 
revenue  through  demoralizing  China, 
and  both  countries  have  cause  to  be 
profoundly  appreciative  of  the  tender 
nurture  they  have  received  at  Eng- 
land's "Christian''  hands. 
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MAYOR    GAYNOR   grows   like    a 
giant  in  public  esteem.    His  work 
in  New  York  has  already  profoundly 
bettered  the  conditions  of  that  metrop- 
olis, and  in  effect  he  is 
head  of  its  entire  police 
system. 

He     has     saved     vast 

sums   to   the   taxpayers, 

promoted    efficiency,    and    is    bringing 

about  a  genuine  reform  of  the  crving 


A  REAL 
REFORMER 
AT  WORK. 


ly  display  has  taken  from  such  Church- 
es all  their  spirituality,  and  all  their 
service  to  humanity,  it  is  time  to  deal 
with  them  on  a  business  basis.  Taxing 
the  hovel  of  the  widow,  and  leaving 
untaxed  rich  real  estate  because  it  is 
'•church  property"  is  a  relic  of  the  same 
sort  of  superstition,  bigotry  and  priest- 
ly privilege  which  has  made  the 
Church  of  Rome  odious. 

Mayor    Gaynor    will    array    against 


vv^l 


i 


Neglected 


-Birmingham  Age-Herald 


abuses  which  made  Gotham  reek  with 
iniquity. 

His  position  with  reference  to  taxing 
Church  property  shows  an  absolute 
fearlessness  seldom  seen  in  men  in  po- 
litical life.  He  is  right,  unquestion- 
ably right.  When  Churches,  like  Trin- 
ity, of  Xew  York,  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  corporations  for  the  amass- 
ing of  wealth;  when  splendid  edifices, 
upon  ultra-fashionable  avenues,  can  be 
erected ;  when  the  glitter  of  the  world- 


him  a  large  element  of  the  truly  goods, 
but  his  radical  views  are  in  accord  with 
right  and  justice  and  so  are  ultimately 
bound  to  prevail. 

*       *       *       * 

The  Church  edifice  should  be  a  mere 
convenience  for  gathering  to  Avorship. 
and  to  do  Church  work.  Arguments 
that  the  rich  won't  attend  humble 
churches  is  to  argue  that  spiritual  pow- 
er depends  upon  stone  and  mortar, 
gihling  and  carving,  luxurious  appoint- 
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merits.     But,  if  the  rich  just  must  have  ually,  just  such  faiuiticism  makes  peo- 

these  splendors,  let  them  pay  taxes  in  pie  doubt  the  sincerity  of  all  religion, 

proportion  to  their  value,  even  as  far  and   the  constant  cry   that  "men   stay 

less   able   concerns   must  do.      Certain-  away  from  the  Churches"  will  be  jus- 

iiicnt,  the   poor  dare   not  venture   into  tified  by  the  very  drift  of  the  Church 

one  of  these  costly  piles,  and  the  great  away    from    uicn.      Not    human    needs, 

masses  who   need   uplift   cannot   get    i(  

from  such  altars  to  Mammon. 


rill  ucHI-Y 
MISTAKES. 

gelical   zeal. 


THE  proposal  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  to  build  in  the  city  of 
Washington  a  quarter  or  half-million- 
dollar  Church,  out  of  contributions 
(h-ained  from  Southcri 
Methodists,  is  another 
case  that  points  to  workl- 
ly  pride,  instead  of  evan- 
It  seems  there  is  to  be 
competition  between  the  different  de- 
nominations to  erect  the  most  expensive 
temple  tiiere,  which  means  that  next 
the  Baptists,  then  probably  the  Pres- 
byterians and  so  on,  all  down  the  line, 
will  be  straining  every  financial  nerve 
to  raise  money  enough  to  outstrip  sis- 
ter-churches in  pom]),  and  put  it  all  in 
a, — to  the  contributors — remote  city,  al- 
ready having  i)lenty  of  churches  for  all 
religious  recpiirements.  What  object 
c'ln  there  be  in  rivalling  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  or  other  public  build- 
ing!' What  sort  of  religion  will  it 
prove  to  the  non-believer,  to  see  home 
needs  ^lighted,  and  home  charities  neg- 
lected, in  order  to  have  a  magnificent 
i-hurch  building  at  the  Capitol?    Orad- 


Pick=me=up  or  Knock=me=down 

Peer-"  Well,  if  rvei'oMo  be  (k;ctored.  I  should  really 
much  prefer  this  litUe  tnixtui  e  of  my  own." 

—London  Punch 


not  the  glory  of  God.  not  doing  His 
commands — but  rushing  into  money- 
getting  and  wasting,  seems  to  be  the 
madness  of  the  reliijious  world  todav. 


A  TALE  OF  LA  RODA 


By  LOLLIE  BELLE  WYLIE 


EAD  to  the  world,  seeminglj'- 
forsaken,  La  Eoda  lies  sleep- 
^  ing  in  the  sunshine. 

Da}'  after  day  the  intoler- 
able heat  beats  upon  the  crumbling 
walls,  night  after  night  the  stars  look 
placidly  down  upon  the  drowsy  face  of 
the  town,  but  never  its  mood  changes, 
never  its  pulses  stir,  never  its  blood 
goes  mad. 

Beyond  all  human  evidence,  the  two 
stone  lions  that  uphold  the  Gothic  arch- 
es at  the  gate  have  kept  guard  over 
what  lies  beyond,  and  few  there  are  in 
the  whole  world  who  know  what  lies 
within  their  slim  shadow  today. 
.  And  what  lies  beyond  the  gate  of  La 
Roda?  Sleeping  pigs  with  stomachs 
full  of  the  vin  ordinaire,  beggars, 
Moors,  lords  and  ladies  who  sleep  their 
lives  away  through  sluggish  dreams. 
Visitors  seldom  stop  at  the  gate,  and 
few  ever  enter  the  town. 

La  Eoda  touches  upon  the  plains  of 
La  Macha,  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's 
romantic  knighthood,  but  it  is  not  of 
Quixote  and  his  Rosanantie  that  the 
people  of  La  Roda  will  tell  you  now. 
but  of  Don  Juan  Hernandez  and  the 
lovely  Donna  Marie  Roderiquez. 

A^'ith  his  blood  all  warm  with  riding 
through  the  hot  sun  from  the  Capital, 
Don  Juan  dashed  up  to  the  gate  of  La 
Roda  one  afternoon,  with  a  letter  from 
the  King  hidden  in  the  folds  of  his 
vest,  and  demanded  admittance. 

"Who  calls?"  a  woman's  voice  asked 
n)usically,  seemingly  from  in  the  air. 

"A  letter  bearer  from  his  Majesty ! 
In  the  name  of  the  King,  open.'' 

A  pair  of  rogiush  eyes  set  in  a  saucy 
face  looked  over  the  balcony  above.  As 
the  woman  leaned  forward,  her  man- 
tilla slipped  from  her  shoulders  and  a 
yellow  jessamine  fell  from  her  hair  to 
the  pommel  of  the  stranger's  saddle. 


"Giv«  me  my  flower  !''  she  cried,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  a  sudden  mock- 
ing jesture.  With  that  the  eyes  of  the 
man  and  woman  met  and  mingled. 
Juan  lifted  the  flower  to  his  lips. 

''Give  me  the  flower,"  the  woman 
urged,  with  her  mouth  moused  deli- 
ciously. 

'''\Anien  I  am  admitted."  said  Juan. 

"But  I  may  refuse  to  let  you  enter." 

"Then,  by  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  I  will 
climb  to  YOU,''  answered  Juan. 

With  daring  coquetry,  the  woman 
shook  the  long  plait  of  her  sunny  hair 
over  the  rail  and  called :  "Come ! 
Come !'' 

In  a  moment,  the  messenger  of  the 
King  sprang  up  into  his  saddle,  erect 
and  noble,  and  caught  the  end  of  the 
golden  rope  of  hair  in  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  lightly  to  his  lips. 

"As  the  Parsee  hopes  to  climb  to 
heaven  by  his  hair,  so  do  I  by  this 
charming  tress,"  he  swore. 

A  wave  of  color  swept  the  woman's 
face,  but  she  laughed  enchantingly. 
Then  of  a  sudden  she  grew  serious,  and 
answered : 

"That  would  only  drag  me  down.  It 
would  never  lift  you  up.  Alberto,"  to 
an  attendant  inside  the  window  of  the 
tower,  "admit  the  Messenger  of  the 
King." 

As  the  great  gate  swung  open,  Don 
Juan  seized  Alberto  by  the  arm,  and  in 
all  haste  questioned  him: 

"The  Senorita — whom  is  she?  Her 
name?  Answer,  quick,  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  whom  is  she?" 

"They  call  her  La  Luc  del  Sol." 

"She  is  indeed  the  light  of  the  sun," 
the  stranger  cried,  "but  her  name? 
Speak,  or — "  The  hand  of  Hernandez 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

Alberto,  trembling  with  age  and 
fear,  answered  with  dispatdi:  "She  is 
the  Donna  Marie  Roderiquez." 
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"It  is  true,"  saiil  the  woinaii.  who  had 
flaunted  him  from  the  balcony.  "I  am 
the  Donna  Marie  Koderiquez.  dauu:li- 
ter  to  Don  Kmannel  Ko(h>ri(]Me/.  of  La 
Roda." 

She  stood  beft)re  Juan  in  all  the 
l)roud  dignity  of  her  youth  and  sta- 
tion, ller  mantilla  no  lonfjer  disclosed 
her  sunny  hair,  hut  it  did  not  hide  her 
mischievous  eyes,  that  still  mocked 
him. 

"I  hear  a  letter  to  your  father." 
'rreml)lin«r  with  passionate  admiration. 
Hernandez  bowed,  and  pi-oduced  a 
|)acka<re  bearinjr  the  seal  of  the  King. 

"My  father  has  gone  to  Madrid.  He 
rode  away  this  morning.  You  must 
have  met  him  on  the  road." 

"T  did  not  travel  the  public  way.  I 
came  cautiously,  lest  I  meet  with  dis- 
aster and  lose  the  letter." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  you  know  its  meaning?"  cried 
Donna  Marie,  drawing  Hernandez,  un- 
til the  perfume  of  her  youth  and 
beauty  beat  in  upon  his  senses. 

For  a  moment,  the  young  man  lin- 
gered with  the  intoxication  that  over- 
came him.  then  said :  "Tt  is  your  fath- 
er's pardon." 

Donna  ^larie  clasped  her  hands 
gratefully.  "I  thank  you  for  telling 
me.  and  for  bringing  the  letter." 

"And  I— I  thank  the  good  God  for 
sending  me  here." 

Juan  i)ermitted  his  eyes  to  burn  upon 
Marie  until  her  lids  drooped  as  flowers 
do  when  the  sun  beats  fiercely  upon 
them.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  in  it 
was  the  jessamine. 

"Take  it."  he  said  humbly,  all  the 
daring  of  his  attitude  was  gone. 

"Keep  it,"  she  answered  softly. 

Juan  touched  it  to  his  lips  and  thrust 
the  flower  into  his  bosom. 

•'Alberto,  take  Don  Hernandez's 
horse  to  the  stable,  and  order  cakes  and 
wine  to  the  court."  Then  to  Juan. 
"Come!"  and  she  led  him  to  the  shade 
of  the  olive  trees,  where  tho  fountains 
were  splashing. 


II. 

TiiK  moon  rose  softly  over  La  Roda. 
.Vlthough  it  was  late,  Don  Hernandez 
and  INfaric  sat  in  the  fragrant  grove  of 
olives. 

"Sing  to  me,"  Juan  was  saying. 

"No,  tell  me  of  yourself,"  said  Marie 
cai)riciously. 

"I  am  cousin  to  the  King.  I  have 
always  desired  love,  to  lavish  love. 
AVithin  me,"  touching  his  breast  light- 
ly and  passionately,  "is  an  unexplored 
mine  of  treasure.  Will  you  enter  in, 
Domia  Marie,  and  take  posses.sion  of 
all  the  wealth  that  is  there?" 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  Marie 
mocked.  Juan. 

"Will  you  enter  in  and  claim  your 
own?"  pleaded  Juan  softlv. 

"I  will—" 

Juan  reached  out  his  arm  to  clasp 
Marie  to  him,  but  Marie  pulled  away 
quickly  and  said : 

"I  will  sing!" 

She  touched  the  strings  of  her  guitar 
lightly.  "No,"  said  she  capriciously, 
"it  makes  a  discord.    I  will  not  sing." 

"I  will  give  you  a  new  guitar,"  Juan 
said. 

"I  will  not  accept  it." 

"It  will  be  an  exchange  for  the  jessa- 
mine." 

"Well,  but  listen!" 

Again  she  swept  the  strings  with  her 
fingers.  The  instrument  thrilled  be- 
neath her  touch.  It  became  a  living 
thing.  Plaintively,  she  sang  a  Moor- 
ish serenade  in  answer  to  some  mood 
within  her.  With  one  of  her  whimsi- 
cal transitions,  she  suddenly  thrust  the 
guitar  awa3^ 

"My  father  did  not  betray  the 
King,"  she  said  bitterly,  "it  w^as  the 
carelessness  of  the  King  himself." 

"The  King  is  aware  of  that,  and 
generously  pardons  your  father." 

"My  father  has  gone  to  the  King. 
He  will  be  absent  a  long  time,  a  fort- 
night, or  more.     Give  me  the  letter." 

"I  will  await  his  cpming,"  said  Don 
Juan  promptly, 
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'•That  you  can  not  do.  Give  me  the 
letter.-' 

"That  I  can  not  do.  I  am  command- 
ed by  his  Majesty  to  deliver  the  letter 
to  Don  Eoderiqnez.  and  into  no  other 
hands  but  his  own.  And  I  am  to  de- 
liver it  at  La  Roda.  I  would  not  dare 
risk  the  displeasure  of  his  Majesty." 

"You  are  risking  a  greater  danger  at 
La  Roda." 

"The  danger  of — " 

"Fever.  The  town  is  already  in- 
fected." 

"I  am  already  burning  with  the 
fever  of  love.     T  will  remain." 

III. 

Sever-V-  days  elapsed.  One  morning 
a  servant  who  had  ridden  out  the  gate 
of  La  Roda  the  day  after  Hernandez 
arrived  returned,  bringing  with  him  a 
strange  looking  package.  It  was  a 
guitar  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  set 
with  priceless  jewels. 

"For  years,"  said  Don  Juan,  "I  have 
been  setting  aside  a  certain  part  of  my 
income,  for  I  am  not  wealthy,  although 
allied  to  the  Crown.  The  money  was 
to  buy  a  betrothal  gift  for  the  woman 
I  intend  to  make  my  wife.  The  jewels 
are  the  jewels  that  my  mother  w^ore.  I 
had  no  woman  in  vieAv.  until  I  met  you. 
Take  the  gift,  and  remember  always 
that  I  love  you." 

Marie  held  the  guitar  closely  to  her 
for  a  moment,  and  the  hush  of  love 
rested  upon  the  two. 

Dear,  delicious  hours  of  song  and 
laughter  fell  upon  the  lovers  after  that, 
as  they  dreamed  in  old  La  Roda.  Shim- 
mering olive  leaves  Avhispered  over 
them  as  they  wandered  hand  in  hand 
into  the  cool  shadows.  Poppies  blew 
them  langorous  kisses  as  they  passed 
neglected  fields,  and  the  beggars 
drowsing  in  the  sunshine  beyond  the 
gate,  were  never  so  richly  rewarded  as 
when  the  lovers  went  their  way.  Each 
day  Avas  a  prophecy.  Each  night,  a 
dream:  and  then — 

Accompanied  by  Carlos,  Don  Eman- 
pel  Roderiquez   returned   to  La   Roda 


one  day.  The  morning  following  his 
return,  he  called  Marie  to  him  and 
said: 

"My  daughter,  I  have  arranged  for 
your  marriage  Avith  Carlos." 

The  girl  Avent  Avhiter  than  the  pearls 
that  encircled  her  throat.  "I  can  not 
Aved  Avith  him,"  she  cried,  "for  I  al- 
ready loA'e  Don  Juan  Hernandez,  the 
letter  bearer  of  the  King," 

Don  Roderiquez  was  impotent  Avith 
rage.  He  was  furious  enough  to  strike 
his  daughter.  "So  you  dare  defy  me 
thus?"  he  said,  reco\"ering  speech  at 
last.  "Then  hear  me  I  By  the  Mother 
of  God,  you  shall  never  marry  Don 
Juan.  I  haA'e  given  niA^  pledge  to 
Carlos." 

"I  Avill  marry  none  other  than  Juan," 
replied  Marie,  and  she  drew  herself  up 
proudly. 

"Listen,  child,  Juan  is  a  dare-devil. 
He  Avill  grow  Aveary  of  you  and  kill 
you.  His  eyes  are  flames  that  burn ;  his 
fingers  daggers  that  pierce.  The  blood 
at  his  heart  is  red  !" 

Marie  said  nothing,  but  went  aAvay 
to  keep  tryst  Avith  her  loA'er,  Avho  wait- 
ed for  her  at  the  fountain,  gloomy- 
broAved  and  stern. 

"What  is  it,  my  Heart?  Would  your 
father  rob  me  of  my  dream?  Would 
he  take  from  me  the  light  of  the  Sun?" 
asked  Juan  fiercely,  as  he  paced  up  and 
doAvn  beside  the  fountain. 

"But  I  loA-e  you,  Juan,"  said  Marie 
simply.  It  seemed  sufficient  to  her  that 
she  did.  She  drew  closer  to  Juan,  child- 
like and  loving.  Hernandez  pushed 
her  roughly  awa3%  then  as  suddenly 
drcAv  her  to  him,  crying  out  of  his  suf- 
fering : 

"Your  father  is  implacable  I  He  Avill 
force  you  to  marry  Carlos.  God  how 
I  hate  Carlos!    Hoav  I  loA^e  you !" 

Marie  kissed  him  gently  on  the  hand 
and  Avhispered :  "Nothing,  Querido 
mio,  shall  separate  us." 

"Nothing?    You  swear  it?" 
"I  sAvear  it." 
"Not  even  death?" 
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"Not  even  death." 

Juan  kissed  Marie  reverently,  for  her 
words  had  been  an  oath. 

IV. 

Mauif.  KoDKHiQi'KZ  sat  besiile  the 
fdiiiitaiii.     Carlos  sat  beside  her. 

••('oiiu'.Marie,  consent.  Be  my  wife. 
I  will  JH'  kiiul  to  you.  I  will  be  a  <2:ood 
iiu^baiul  tt)  you,  for  I  love  you,"  plead- 
ed Carlos. 

"That  is  true,"'  replied  Marie,  "but  1 
1(>\('  Don  Hernandez,  T  will  marry  no 
out'  else." 

"You  are  only  infatuated.  Your  af- 
fection will  pass  when  he  is  gone. 
Promise  that  you  will  at  least  try  to 
forget  him,  and  I  will  wait  patiently 
till  you  learn  to  love  me." 

For  answer,  Marie  touched  the 
strings  of  her  guitar.  The  notes 
trembled  on  the  air  with  the  burden 
of  her  feeling.  Teasingly,  she  swept 
her  fingers  along  the  frets  of  the  in- 
strument, making  the  notes  a  message 
to  Juan. 

Juan  was  not  far  away,  and  he  hur- 
ried to  the  fountain.  What  he  saw- 
was  Carlos  lift  the  hand  of  Marie  in 
his  and  whisper  something  in  her  ear. 
He  did  not  hear  the  words,  which 
were:  "Let  me  try  to  win  you,  Seno- 
rita." 

"Xo!  no!  I  love  Juan.  If  you  love 
me,  Carlos,  go  away.     Leave  me  I" 

"Love  me,"  cried  Carlos. 

"You  do  not  love  me  else  you  would 
go." 

"Love  you  ?  God  !  I  love  you  better 
than  my  life.  I  go!"  Carlos  rose  and. 
as  he  finished  speaking,  leaned  down 
and  kissed  ^farie  on  the  i)row,  then 
walked  away. 

Had  Juan  but  heard,  as  he  saw  Marie 
and  Carlos,  this  stor\-  of  La  Hoda  had 
never  been  written,  and  La  Roda  would 
still  be  sleeping  with  her  pigs  and 
Moors  and  beggars,  ladies  and  lords, 
behind  the  gates,  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world.'  But  Juan  only  saw  the 
parting,     and     inflamed     with     jealous 


rage,  he  strode  to  where  Marie  awaited 
him,  and  hissed : 

"You  kissed  him  I" 

"He  kissed  me,"  corrected  Marie. 

"It  is  all  the  same."  Juan's  eyes 
l)urned  like  living  coals  of  fire.  "You 
are  not  worth  the  sacrifice,"  he  said. 
Snatching  the  guitar  from  her  tremb- 
ling fingers,  he  snapped  it  in  twain, 
and  threw  the  vibrating  thing  into 
the  grass,  blind  to  the  sickening  pain, 
deaf  to  the  heart-broken  cry  of  the  girl, 
as  she  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

V. 

Tin:  siui  ro-e  like  a  brazen  image 
over  La  Koda. 

Mounted  u})on  his  horse.  Juan  Her- 
nandez rode  out  of  the  gate  of  La 
Koda.  silent  and  dark.  "Curses  on  her 
false  heart,"  he  i)rayed,  as  he  rode  off 
without  so  nuicli  as  a  glance  at  the 
tower  where  he  had  first  seen  the  Don- 
na Marie.  A  little  way  from  the  gate, 
his  horse  shied  and  rose  on  his  haunch- 
es. Something  gorgeous  lay  in  the 
dust  of  the  road,  something  yellow  like 
the  jessamine  on  the  hedge,  something 
crimson  with  the  stain  of  blood  that 
streamed  from  a  wonum's  breast.  It 
was  Marie  Roderi(|uez. 

"Marie!" 

As  Juan  leaped  from  his  saddle  his 
foot  struck  a  sharp,  glittering  bit  of 
steel  that  lay  beside  the  heap  of  yel- 
low. *'Are  you  dead,  my  love,  my  own, 
my  only  love?  Are  you  dead?"  He 
covered  the  silent  lips  with  passionate 
kisses,  as  he  wailed,  "Are  you  dead? 
Are  you  dead,  Chiqueta?" 

Warmed  by  his  kisses,  Marie  present- 
ly opened  her  eyes  and  saul  pantingly: 
"It — was — better — so  !  The — nnisic — 
of  —  my  —  life  — is — mute.  And — I — 
loved — you — I  could  not  live  without 
you." 

She  seemed  near  to  death,  and  gath- 
ering her  to  him  tenderly,  Juan  lifted 
her  to  the  saddle  and  between  sobs  and 
incoherent  pleadings  of  encouragement, 
he  rode  back  tlirough  the  gate  at  La 
Koda. 
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"How  I  love  you-"  Juan  murmured 
over  and  over  again. 

With  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips.  Marie 
whispered :   "And  I  love  you." 

VI. 

For  once  the  sluggish  pulse  of  La 
Roda  beat  fast.  For  once  the  inhabi- 
tants were  shocked. 

Juan  rode  directly  to  Don  Roderi- 


quez,  and  laid  the  pallid  burden  at  his 
feet. 

"If  she  returns  to  life,"  said  her 
father,  "I  will  give  her  to  you,  Juan." 

"And  it  will  be  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  added  Carlos,  generously. 

A  feAv  days  later  Marie  opened  her 
eyes  on  the  loving  faces  around  her 
couch,  and  smiled  happily  as  Juan 
kissed  her. 
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A  Woman's  Love 

Stohely  S.  Fisher 

A  beauty  chaste,  a  wonderful  grace, 
Ennobled  the  sufferer,  frail  and  white; 

The  gray  of  dawn  was  upon  her  face, — 
How  cold,  with  hardly  a  hint  of  light! 

oRnd  she,  so  small  and  weak  and  wan. 

Shuddered,  not  knowing  that  it  was  dawn. 

Alas!  for  stricken  of  love  she  died. 
The  guileless  beguiled.     **  O  father,  haste — 

'*  Absolve  me!  "    Imploring  the  voice  that  cried. 
And  the  hand  clung,  pleading,  on  his  hand  placed. 

*•  Daughter,  his  name  ?    I  dare  not  bless 

The  parting  soul  that  will  not  confess. " 

The  pitiful  face  was  a  child's  face  mild. 
The  whitening  lips  like  an  infant's  curved; 

But  the  woman's  heart  in  the  eyes  that  smiled 
With  truth  inscrutable,  never  swerved ! 

So  young,  and  afraid  of  the  vague,  lone  way; 

"I  love  him,"  she  whispered,  nor  more  would  say! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GENERAL 
SAM  HOUSTON 


By  WILLOUGHBY  WILLIAMS 


following  reminiscences 
of  (fcneral  Sam  Houston 
were  prepared  some  years 
ago  by  his  friend,  Willoiigh- 
hy  A>'illiams.  They  show  the  noted  sol- 
dier in  a  more  familiar  light  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  view  him  from 
hitherto  published  histories.  The  trag- 
edy of  his  domestic  life  is  lightly 
touched,  and  no  light  is  cast  upon  it  by 
the  chronicle  of  even  so  close  a  friend 
as  Judge  Williams: 

*•  'Xashville,  Tenn.,  April  1,  1878. 

•••Judge  Jo.  C.  Guild — MyDearSir: 
In  the  several  conversations  we  have 
had  on  the  subject  of  Gen.  Sam.  Hous- 
ton's life,  you  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  me  relate  some  of  the  particu- 
lar scenes  and  events  in  his  early  sa- 
reer  still  familiar  to  my  mind.  I  will 
endeavor  then,  in  a  short  sketch,  to  give 
you  what  now  occurs  to  me  of  most  in- 
terest. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Gen. 
Houston  date  back  to  1811,  at  Kings- 
ton, Roane  count}',  Tenn.  He  was  a 
clerk  at  the  time  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
Shetfy.  My  mother,  in  her  widow- 
hood, was  living  about  three  miles  from 
Kingston.  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  Mr.  Houston  five  years  my  senior. 
The  line  of  the  Cherokee  country  w^as 
al)out  three  miles  south  of  Kingston, 
tiie  Hoist  on  river  being  the  boundary. 
The  Indian  trade  being  much  valued, 
his  services  were  highly  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  he  spoke  with  fluen- 
cy the  Cherokee  language.  He  was 
especially  kina  to  me,  and  much  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  his  company.  He 
remained  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  until 
after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  were 
recruiting  troops  at   Kingston   for  the 


war.  Lieut.  Wm.  Arnold,  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Regulars,  was  sent  to 
Kingston  on  recruiting  service.  The 
whole  population  had  caught  the  war 
fever,  and  intense  interest  prevailed. 
The  manner  of  enlisting  at  that  day 
was  to  parade  the  streets  with  drum 
and  fife,  with  a  sergeant  in  command. 
Silver  dollars  were  placed-  on  the  head 
of  the  drum,  and,  as  a  token  of  enlist- 
ment, the  volunteer  stepped  up  and 
took  a  dollar,  which  was  his  bounty; 
he  was  then  forthwith  marched  to  the 
barracks  and  uniformed.  The  late 
Robert  PL  McEwen,  of  this  city,  cousin 
to  Gen.  Houston,  and  myself  were  were 
standing  together  on  the  street  and 
saw  Houston  take  his  dollar  from  the 
drum  and  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
year  1813.  He  was  taken  immediately 
to  the  barracks,  dressed  as  a  soldier, 
and  appointed  the  same  day  as  a  Ser- 
geant. Soon  after  this  Lieut.  Arnold 
had  received  thirty-nine  soldiers,  and 
was  ordered  to  send  them  forth  to  join 
the  troops,  marching  to  the  Creek  war, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Knoxville,  who  commanded 
the  regiment  of  regulars  in  person  at 
the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  and  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  Senator 
in  Congress  from  Tennessee.  Soon 
after  Houston  left  Kingston,  his 
friends  applied  to  President  Madison* 
for  his  promotion,  who  commissioned 
him  as  Ensign.  The  commission  was 
promptly  sent,  and  reached  him  before 
the  battie  of  the  Horse  Shoe.  At  that 
battle  he  mounted  the  Indian  defenses 
with  colors  in  hand,  and  was  wounded 
by  a  barbed  arrow  in  the  thigh.  A 
soldier,  whom  he  ordered  to  extract  it 
by  main  force,  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts,  and  only  succeeded  under  a 
threat  bv  Houston   to  kill  him   unless 
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he  pulled  it  out.  He  was  carried  back, 
suffering  intensely  from  the  wound, 
which  had  been  much  lacerated.  His 
indomitable  will  led  him  immediateh' 
back  into  the  fight,  when  he  was  soon 
wounded  by  two  balls  in  his  right 
shoulder.  The  intrepid  spirit  he  dis- 
jjlayed  on  this  occasion  won  for  him 
the  lasting  regard  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
Disabled  from  further  service,  he  was 
sent  back  to  Kingston  with  the  sick 
and  AYOunded.  Eobert  H.  McEwen  and 
myself  met  him  some  distance  from 
Kingston,  on  a  litter  supported  by  two 
horses.  He  was  greatly  emaciated, 
suffering  at  the  same  time  from  his 
wounds  and  the  measles.  We  took  him 
to  the  house  of  his  relative,  "Squire 
John  McEwen,  brother  of  R.  H.  Mc- 
Ewen, where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  the 
home  of  his  mother,  in  Blount  county. 
After  this  battle  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant  for  his  gal- 
lantry. After  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  w^as  appointed  sub-agent  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  under  Return  J. 
Meigs,  Avho  was  agent,  the  agency  be- 
ing on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hiwassee, 
near  where  the  railroad  between  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga  crosses,  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  Governor  Mc- 
Minn  and  Return  J.  ^Meigs  lie  buried, 
both  having  having  been  agents  to  the 
Indian  Xation.  While  in  the  capacity 
of  sub-agent,  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  which  caused  his  removal 
about  the  year  1818.  Soon  after  this 
•he  came  to  Nashville  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  James 
Trimble,  father  of  Mr.  John  Trimble, 
of  this  city,  and  obtained  license  to 
practice  after  six  or  eight  months' 
study.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  elected  Attorney- 
General  of  this  district  over  some  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  as  competitors,  and 
in  1821  was  elected  Major  General  of 
the  militia  of  this  division  of  the  State, 
and   in   1823   was  elected   to  Congress, 


and  re-elected  in  1825,  While  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  preferred  some 
charges  against  the  postmaster  here, 
who,  it  was  understood,  would  hold 
him  personally  responsible  on  his  re- 
turn home.  The  matter  was  made  pub- 
lic, and  great  excitement  existed  among 
the  friends  of  both  parties,  and  rumors 
were  afloat  that  a  duel  would  follow. 
Col.  John  T.  Smith,  a  noted  duelist, 
living  in  Missouri,  arrived  in  the  city, 
and  it  was  understood  he  would  be  the 
bearer  of  the  challenge  to  Houston.  It 
was  believed  that  Col.  McGregor,  who 
was  the  second  of  Gen.  Houston,  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  challenge  through 
the  hands  of  Col.  Smith,  for  reasons 
which  he  explained.  This  caused  some 
excitement  amongst  the  friends  of  Gen- 
Houston,  as  they  expected  a  difficulty 
to  occur  between  McGregor  and  Smith 
because  of  the  refusal  to  accept  the 
challenge  if  l^orne  by  Smith,  he  being 
well  known  as  a  desperate  man.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  challenge  would 
be  delivered  at  the  Nashville  Inn, 
where  Gen.  Houston  w^as  stopping  that 
afternoon,  and  all  were  on  the  lookout 
for  the  movements  of  Smith.  He  was 
soon  seen,  about  where  now  stands  the 
Hicks  block,  walking  in  the  direction 
of  the  Nashville  Inn,  and  the  friends 
of  both  parties  hurried  to  the  Inn, 
wliere  the  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
Major  Philip  Campbell,  a  gallant  sol- 
dier in  the  Creek  war,  and  a  warm, 
personal  friend  of  Gen.  Houston,  with 
ten  or  fifteen  other  Houston  men,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  Inn  prepared 
to  take  part,  as  it  was  expected  there 
would  be  a  fight  when  McGregor  re- 
fused to  accept  the  challenge  borne  by 
Smith.  The  challenge  Avas  presented 
bv  Smith  to  McGregor  in  front  of  the 
Nashville  Inn,  with  these  words:  "I 
have  a  communication  from  Col.  Irwin 
to  Gen.  Houston,  which  I  now  hand 
to  you.  sir",  extending  his  hand  with 
the  challenge.  McGregor  replied,  "I 
can  receive  no  communication  through 
vour  liands  from  Col.  Irwin",  and  the 
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paper  droppcHl  on  the  pavement  before 
tlicni.  Col.  Smith  returned  to  his 
(|ii:irt('is.  walkino:  down  the  Piihlic 
S(|iiare.  (he  same  route  by  which  he 
approached  the  place  of  meetin<r.  The 
crowd  rushed  into  the  hall  of  tlie  Inn. 
u  hei-(>  (ien.  Houston  was  standinj^-. 
i:re:itly  relieved  tiiat  there  was  no  Hjrht 
between  Mc(irep)r  and  Smith,  (ren. 
AVm.  White,  a  brave  and  chivalric 
irentieman.  remarked  that  he  did 
not  "thiidv  the  proper  courtesy  had 
l)een  extended  to  Col.  Sniith."  TTous- 
ton  heard  tlie  remark,  and  said  to  him, 
"•If    \'<)n.    ^ir.    lia\-e    anv    li-i'ievances.    I 


mediately  had  a  warrant  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  both  parties,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  W.  Hor- 
ton.  the  sheriir  of  this  county  at  that 
time.  Mi-.  Ilorton  requested  me  to  ac- 
(•()mj)any  him  next  morning  to  the  resi- 
dence of  (Jen.  \A'hite  to  make  the  ar- 
I'est.  A\'hite  was  then  liviufj  four  or 
live  miles  north  of  Cumberland  river. 
Declining  (he  request  of  Mr.  Ilorton,  I 
immediately  went  to  Houston's  room 
and  found  that  he  had  heard,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  of  the  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  bo(h  himself  and  Gen.  Whitx^. 
That  (^veiling  lie  left  tlie  city,  and  pass- 
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will  give  you  any  satisfaction  you  may 
demand."*  (ien.  White  replied,  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  difficulty,  but 
I  i)resinne  to  know  what  is  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another."  This  end- 
(mI  their  conversation.  The  next  day  it 
was  rumored  on  the  streets  that  Gen. 
Houston  had  ''backed  down*'  Gen. 
^Vhite.  When  it  reached  the  ear  of 
the  gallant  White  through  some  evil- 
minded  i^erson.  he  resented  the  imputa- 
(ion  by  sending  a  challenge  to  Gen. 
Houston,  who  readily  accepted.  Robert 
C.  Foster,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Da- 
vidson county,  and  preserver  of  the 
peace,  came  to  town  and  heard  the  ru- 
mor.    He  expected  the  fight,  and  im- 


ed  by  the  Hermitage  on  his  way  to  the 
home  of  Jimmy  Dry  Sanders,  in  Sum- 
ner comity.  The  next  day  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  learn  what  had  been  done 
with  White,  and  to  notify  him  that  he 
wouhl  be  in  Iventucky  on  a  certain  day 
to  offer  him  any  redress  he  might  de- 
sire. AMiite  met  him  according  to  ap- 
pointment, and  they  fought  a  duel  at 
sunrise.  White  was  thought  to  be 
mortally  wotmded.  but  recovered.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fight  a  large  crowd 
was  assembled  at  the  Inn  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  duel,  among  them  Gen. 
Jackson.  While  waiting  in  great  ex- 
pectation, a  personal  friend  of  Gen. 
Houston,  and  a  noted  character,  John 
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G.  Anderson,  who  had  gone  up  to  wit- 
ness the  fight,  was  seen  coming  in  full 
speed  over  the  bridge,  and  soon  an- 
nounced that  Houston  was  safe  and 
White  mortally  wounded. 

After  Houston's  term  in  Congress 
expired,  he  w^as  elected  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  successor  to  Gen.  Wm.  Car- 
roll. During  his  Governorship  he 
maried  Miss  Allen,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  large  and  influential  family  in 
Sumner  and  Smith  counties.  Gen. 
Carroll,  after  being  out  of  office  two 
years,  Avas  again  eligible,  and  declared 
himself  a  candidate  in  opposition  to 
Houston.  The  first  meeting  of  Hous- 
ton and  Carroll  in  the  canvass  occur- 
red at  Cockrill's  Spring,  in  the  month 
of  April,  at  a  battalion  muster.  I  was 
at  that  time  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
colonel  of  the  militia,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Houston,  drilled  the  regiment 
on  that  day.  He  desired  me  to  fully 
acquaint  myself  with  popular  senti- 
ment, and  communicate  it  to  him  after 
the  speaking,  which  I  did,  and  it  af- 
forded him  much  gratification.  He  left 
the  muster-ground  Saturday  afternoon 
for  the  city,  and  I  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
in  sight  of  the  city,  and  then  returned 
to  my  home,  leaving  him  in  fine  spirits. 
I  went  into  the  city  on  Monday  morn- 
ing early,  and  while  registering  my 
name  at  the  Nashville  Inn,  the  late 
Daniel  F.  Carter,  who  was  at  the  time 
clerk  of  the  hotel,  said  to  me,  "Have 
you  heard  the  news?"  I  replied,  "No; 
what  news?"  He  replied,  "Gen.  Hous- 
ton and  wife  have  separated,  and  she 
has  returned  to  her  father's  home."  T 
was  greatly  shocked,  having  never  sus- 
pected any  cause  for  separation.  Ask- 
ing where  Gen,  Houston  couldbefound, 
Mr.  Carter  replied  he  was  in  his  room, 
but  could  not  be  seen.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  his  room  and  found  him  in 
company  with  Dr.  Shelby.  He  was 
deeply  mortified,  and  refused  to  ex- 
plain this  matter.  I  left  him  with  Dr.jCJ 
Shelby  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  tol 


the  court-house  on  business.  When  I 
returned  I  said  to  him,  "You  must  ex- 
plain this  sad  occurrence  to  us,  else 
you  will  sacrifice  your  friends  and 
yourself."  He  replied,  "I  can  make  no 
explanation.  I  exonerate  this  lady 
fully,  and  do  not  justify  myself.  I  am 
a  ruined  man;  will  exile  myself,  and 
now  ask  you  to  take  my  resignation  to 
the  Secretary  of  State."  I  replied, 
"You  must  not  think  of  it,"  when 
he  again  said,  "It  is  my  fixed 
determination,  and  my  enemies,  when 
I  am  gone,  will  be  too  mag- 
nanimous to  censure  my  friends."  See- 
ing his  determination,  I  took  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
received  it.  The  following  morning  he 
went  in  disguise  to  the  steamboat,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Shelby  and  myself. 
He  wrote  me  afterward  he  was  not 
recognized  until  he  reached  Napoleon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
where  he  met  a  friend,  of  whom  he  ex- 
acted a  promise  not  to  make  him 
known.  He  went  up  the  river  to  Fort 
Smith,  thence  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  his  old  friend  Jolly,  a  noted  Indian 
whom  he  knew^  when  sub-agent.  He 
remained  in  the  Nation  some  time,  and 
on  one  occasion  passed  through  Nash- 
ville with  a  delegation  of  Indians  on 
their  way  to  Washington  City,  in  the 
full  garb  of  a  Cherokee.  From  the  Na- 
tion he  went  to  Texas  and  settled  at 
St.  Augustine,  commencing  there  the 
practice  of  law  with  John  Dunn,  of 
this  county,  son  of  Michael  C.  Dunn, 
and  there  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Texas  revolution.  He  soon 
raised  an  army.!  and  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Texas  army, 
and  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  cap- 
tured Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexi- 
co, which  closed  the  war.  He  sent 
Santa  Anna  and  Gen.  Almonte  as  his 
prisoners  through  Nashville,  on  their 
way  to  Washington  City,  under  charge 
of  Col.  George  W.  Hockley,  formerly 
of  NashAdlle.  Gen  Houston  was  then 
made    President  of    the    Republic  of 
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Texas,  and.  after  its  annexation,  was 
SiMiator  in  (\)ni>:ress  from  that  State; 
then  was  made  (JoNcrnor.  and  at  the 
ronniuMK't'niciit  of  llic  wai*  was  ()|)[)osed 
to  secession  and  rclirllion.  was  deposed 
In-  the  Le<i:ishitnre,  and  soon  after  died. 
Some  years  previons  to  liis  death  he 
|)rofessed    the    (^hristian    religion   and 


became   a     consistent     member   of    tlie 
Baptist  church. 

Tlie  incidents  I  have  rehited  to  you, 
my  okl  friend,  are  just  as  tliey  present 
tliemselves  from  my  own  memory, 
without  reference  to  liistory,  hence 
tiiere  may  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
dates.  Many  other  incidents  occur  to 
mv  mind,  but  T  will  not  tax  vou  lonirer. 


]■: 


:■: 
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William  Ford  Aiken 


How  long  have  thine  eternities,  O  God ! 

Rolled  down  with  suns  ablaze  and  planets  reeling, 

Till,  Time 's  irrevocable  sealing, 
Shone  forth  this  little  day  through  which  I  plod ! 

Till  Earth,  mid-hung  in  boundless  space  a  clod, 
Upreared  my  soul  to  face  Thy  dread -revealing ! 

How  long  have  Thine  eternities,  O,  God! 
Rolled  down,  with  suns  ablaze  and  planets  reeling  f 

How  short  the  weariest  way  I  ever  trod.'  — 

What  void  of  death  before  this  moment's  feeling! 
This  joy  of  love, — this  agony, — this  kneeling 

To  kiss  Thy  cup  of  mercy  or  Thy  rod! 

How  long  have  Thine  eternities,  O  God! 
Rolled  down,  with  suns  ablaze  and  planets  reeling ! 


A  NEW  "DARK  AGE" 


By  J.  A.  SCARBORO 


VERY  student  of  histon'  is 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of 


the  term,  "The  Dark  Ages." 
After  Grecian  and  Roman 
civilizations  had  waned,  and  Romanism 
had  assumed  the  power  without  the 
virtues  of  those  civilizations,  and 
Popery  "sat  in  the  temple  of  God,  pro- 
claiming itself  as  God",  and  demand- 
ing both  political  and  spiritual  obedi- 
ence of  human  kind,  then  began  "The 
Dark  Ages",  in  which  men  Avere  de- 
prived of  all  the  rights  common  to 
Truth  and  Justice. 

The  old  Empires,  from  Assyria  to 
Rome,  Avere  essentially  Pagan;  their 
religions  Avere  mixed  idolatries;  after 
the  passing  of  the  Assyrian,  there  Avas 
religious  toleration,  even  in  the  Roman 
P^mpire,  Avhere  the  Caesars  Avere  deified, 
liberty  of  Avorship  Avas  alloAved  until 
the  time  of  Christianity,  Avhen  persecu- 
tion arose  OA^er  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  Christ  Avas  a  King.  But 
intolerance  of  dissent  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  assumptions  of  Popery,  and 
Avhen  the  Pappa  put  on  the  Tiara  it 
Avas  Avorth  a  man's  life  to  dissent  from 
the  tenets  of  Romanism.  Under  the 
system  inaugurated,  the  priests  were 
the  spies,  the  Councils  the  courts,  and 
the  military  the  Executives  of  the  Pa- 
pal Avill.  Freedom  of  speech  was  in- 
terdicted. "Writing  Avas  censored  by 
Popery  as  it  is  yet  where  Rome  has  the 
power.  The  "trials"  of  heretics  Avere  a 
traA'esty  and  a  fraud  against  truth  and 
justice.  The  accused  were  condemned 
Avithout  a  hearing  or  plea  of  defense. 
The  only  escape  was  by  recantation  and 
foresworn  political  and  religious  obe- 
dience to  Popery.  f 

From  the  time  that  Constantine,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  Roman  sol- 
diers, controverted  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions in  the  Council  Nica?a,  A.  D.  325, 


until  the  abolition  of  the  English  "Star 
Chamber"  by  the  "Bill  of  Attainder." 
1C41,  a  period  of  1,361  years.  Popery 
and  its  offspring  corrupted  courts,  de- 
feated justice  and  ruled  helpless  hu- 
manity as  Avith  a  rod  of  iron.  Condi- 
tions Avere  worse,  so  far  as  legal  trial 
Avas  concerned,  than  ever  existed  in 
either  the  Greek  or  Roman  Empires. 
Roman  jurisprudence  granted  rights  of 
appeal  and  defense.  EA-en  under  Xero, 
this  AvaS'  not  denied.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  Avitness  to  this.  (See  Acts, 
chapters  23  to  26.  AAiiere  Paul  was  de- 
liA^ered  from  JeAvish  fanaticism  by  Ro- 
man justice!  Also  II.  Tim.  4:16,  IT, 
Avhere  Paul  Avrites  briefly  of  his  defense 
at  Rome.  Xero  Avas  then  Emperor.) 
The  judicial  standard  was  higher  in 
Pagan  Rome  than  it  was  in  Papal 
Rome;  and  so  Papal  Rome  gaA^e  the 
Avorld  the  "Dark  Ages"  in  which,  hu- 
man rights  Avere  trodden  under  foot 
and  humanity  sank  doAvn  into  a  long, 
dark  night  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  suffering  under  the  heel  of  a  poAver 
Avhich  blasphemously  claimed  to  have 
been  ordained  of  God ! 

Through  all  this  long  night  there 
AA-ere  multitudes  who  stood  for  truth, 
right  and  justice,  even  to  the  death: 
and  eternity  alone  Avill  rcA^eal  the  un- 
written and  (to  mankind)  unknown 
horrors  and  pains  suffered  by  those 
Avhose  rights  Avere  denied,  their  appeals 
unheard.  •  their  CA^dence  strangled, 
their  bodies  mangled  and  their  souls 
outraged  by  this  monstrous  blasphemer 
of  God  and  murderer  of  Truth  and 
Justice.  It  is  the  blackest  page  of  hu- 
man history.  By  so  much  as  it  had 
advantages  over  former  ages,  in  that 
the  cumulative  light  of  the  past  shone 
to  it.  it  should  luiA'e  been  better:  but 
it  rcA'crsed  the  Avheels  of  human  prog- 
ress and  ran  them  backward  a  thou- 
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saiul  years,  griiuliiig  lummnity  to  pow- 
der, in  the  name  of  God  ! 

Sueh,  in  brief,  constituted  the  "DarU 
Ages." 

Tlie  Avriter  is  a  Baptist.  It  is  ih)\vn 
in  Haptist  hooks  that  tht'V  are  the 
pioiid  owners  of  the  trophy  of  sonl- 
hherty.  havini!,-  preached  it  fir.st,  and 
stood  h)yally  to  it  when  others  were 
yi'l  under  the  sjjell  of  oppression  and 
persecution.  From  thousands  of  Bap- 
tist i)uli)its.  hooks  and  papers  you  can 
hear  this  proud  claim  attested. 

••.\hisl      How   have  the   mighty    fal- 

During  the  past  fourteen  years,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  painful,  personal 
knowledge  to  me,  that  the  Baptist 
press,  with  few  exceptions,  in  this 
country,  has  systematigally  and  per- 
>istently  denU'd  free  press;  it  has  de- 
nied the  liberty  of  self-defense  evbn  to 
those  whom  it  publicly  attacks,  by 
name,  and  AXD  XOW  DENIES 
THAT  LlBEUry.  I  will  name  a  few 
such  i)ai)ers,  and  if  they  w'ill  deny  my 
statement  T  will  prove  it  on  them  by 
plenty  of  living  witnesses.  Baptists, 
against  whose  character  they  can  not 
wag  a  tongue:  The  Christian  Index, 
(leorgia:  The  Baptist  Standard, 
Texas;  The  Missionary  IFor/^'er, Texas; 
The  Baptist  AdtHince,  Arkansas;  The 
South  Carolina  Baptist^  South  Caro- 
lina; The  Bihlie<d  Reeorder,  Xorth 
Carolina;  The  Baptist  Reeord,  Missis- 
sippi; The  Alahama  Baptist,  Ala- 
bama.    And  there  are  others. 

These  papers  are  dominated  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which 
has  imitated  the  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism of  Romanism  until  it  has  made 
tliousands  of  Baptists  blush  for  very 
shame.  The  story  of  the  despotic  acts 
of  its  boards,  its  tyranny  over  the 
press  and  the  pastors  and  churches,  its 
oppiiession.  and  even  persecution,  of 
dissenting  missionaries  and  ministers, 
is  too  long  to  relate  here.  It  is  the 
blackest,  saddest  page  in  Baptist  his- 
tory  since    1041,   when   Baptists,   with 


others,  secured  religious  liberty  under 
Magna  Charta. 

When  Mr.  Watson  made  his  expose 
of  present  methods,  was  attacked  and 
misrepresented  by  the  Christian  Index 
and  denied  the  right  of  reply  and  self- 
defense  before  the  Baptists  of  (leorgia, 
as  well  as  by  the  Christian  Adcocate^ 
I  was  not  surprised.  I  had  a  similar 
experience  in  (ieorgia  in  181)7,  as  did  a 
number  of  missionaries  who  had  gone 
to  China.  The  simple  truth  is,  this 
suppression  of  free  press  and  speech 
has  been  practiced  by  the  Baptist 
would-be  masters  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  and  is  today  as  heartless, 
unjust  and  cruel/ so  far  as  it  can  go,  as 
were  the  acts  of  Popery  during  the 
"Dark  Ages",  and  it  constitutes  a  new- 
Dark  Age,  instituted  by  men  calling 
themselves  Baptists,  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  overthrow  of  both  truth  and 
Baptist  principles.  I  am  weighing 
every  word,  and  know  of  what  I  am 
writing. 

It  is  even  worse  than  Pagan  Rome 
in  Nero's  time:  Paul  was  permitted  to 
defend  himself,  even  before  Nero,  but 
these  modern  Baptist  emperors  refuse 
to  allow  those  whom  they  accuse  and 
slander,  to  answer  before  the  same 
court  and  jury !  They  will  not  do  this 
even  for  advertising  rates.  T  know. 
for  I  have  tried  them. 

It  ought  to  be  plainly  apparent  to 
every  honest,  candid,  reflective  mind, 
that  those  who  do  such  things  are  not 
friends  of  truth,  right  or  justice;  they 
are  moral  assassins  of  their  fellows.  I 
have  just  as  much  respect  for  the  man 
who  would  creep  uj)  to  a  man's  window 
in  the  dark,  and  shoot  his  brains  out, 
as  I  have  for  men  who  \\'\\\  assas- 
sinate a  man's  good  name  and  leave 
him  to  welter  under  that  assault  a 
whole  lifetime  and  deny  him  the  right 
of  defending  that  good  name !  Such 
men  are  moral  thieves,  murderers,  as- 
sassins. And  when  they  "steal  the  liv- 
ery of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in''  and 
do  these  thinofs  under  the  role  of  min- 
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isters  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
prefacing  the  ghoulish  deed  with  long 
prayers,  then  we  have  a  repetition  of 
Eoman  hypocrisy  which  burned  men 
to  death  with  hot  lead  in  their  ears, 
while  lecherous  priests  of  Rome  stood 
over  them  and  recited  prayers  to  the 
God  Whose  truth  they  blasphemed  and 
Whose  Hoh'  Spirit  they  slandered. 

It  was  a  hapj)y  day  in  Rome  when 
Constantine  condemned  the  Donatists 
and  they  Avere  robbed  and  exiled.  It 
was  a  happy  da}"  in  the  Vatican  when 
by  Romish  intrigue  the  Huguenots 
were  massacred  in  Paris  on  St.  (?) 
Bartholomew's  Day.  But  it  was  a  sad 
day  for  Rome  when  Genseric,  followed 
by  his  Vandals,  hit  Rome  like  a  thun- 
derbolt shot  from  angry  heaven !  It 
was  a  sad  day  in  France  when  red- 
handed  Revolution  hurled  oppresse.d 
humanity  at  bloody-handed  Oppres- 
sion. 

These  oppressors  of  free  speech  and 
press — these  robbers  of  God  and  men, 
in  our  own  land,  have  had  a  very  hap- 
P3^  time  these  past  seventeen  years. 
Their  assumed  powers  have  inflated 
them  until  they  have  learned  to  despise 
those  they  belie  and  oppress.  If  they 
ever  kneAV  history  or  humanity,  or 
studied  the  laws  of  Divine  Providence, 
they  seem  to  have  become  too  proud  to 
lay  the  lesson  to  heart.  They  have  turn- 
ed deaf  ears  to  appeals  for  truth.  They 
refuse  to  hear  the  tread  of  the  oncom- 
ing forces  which  will  level  their  walls 
of  secrecy.  They  stop  their  ears  to  the 
muffled  thunders  of  a  coming  revolu- 
tion which,  as  in  the  past,  is  destined 
to  sweep  their  assumed  power  into  ob- 
livion and  write  their  names  in  human 
history  as  traitors  to  the  truth  and  as- 
sassins of  justice. 

Men  should  never  forget  that  they 
make  history  while  they  live.  These 
men  should  remember  Solomon  said, 
and  it  is  in  the  Bible :  "Pride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction  and  a  haughtv  spirit 
l)efore  a  fall." 

The  historv  of  humanitv  is  a  liistorv 


of  conflict  with  despotism.  And  thank 
God  humanity  has  survived  ever}'  con- 
flict, as  it  will  do  yet  again;  and 
though  wrong  may  for  long  seem  to 
have  irresistible  power,  God  reigns  and 
when  He  lets  slip  His  thunderbolts  of 
Providence,  He  makes  oppression  to 
bite  the  dust,  and  humanity  escapes  to 
serve  Him  and  accomplish  His  pur- 
poses. 

I  thank  God  for  the  muttering  thun- 
ders of  a  coming  tempest  of  Truth !  I 
praise  Him  for  the  gleaming  light- 
nings flashing  into  the  dark  places 
where  fraud  and  falsehood  hide  them- 
selves! And  in  the  sublime,  figurative 
language  of  Isaiah,  I  am  looking  for  a 
time  when  •"Judgment  also  will  I  lay 
to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet:  and  the  hail  (hard  truth) 
shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies, 
and  the  waters  (truth)  shall  overflow 
the  hiding  place  (under  falsehood). 
And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be 
disannulled,  and  your  agreements  with 
Hell  shall  not  stand;  when  the  over- 
flowing scourge  shall  pass  through, 
then  shall  ye  be  trodden  down  by  it." 
Isa.  28 :  17,  18. 

Have  you  who  read  The  Jefferson- 
ians  noticed  one  thing:  As  I  read  the 
letters  from  the  people^  published  in 
Watson's  papers,  I  see  many  of  them 
end  with  ^''God  bless  you/'''  Did  you 
know  there  are  thousands  of  as  good 
people  as  there  are  in  the  world  prav- 
ing,  yes  PRAYING,  for  Thos.  E.  Wat- 
son? Have  you  thought?  That  means 
something,  as  sure  as  you  live.  Under 
God,  the  oppressed  people  of  this 
Southland,  are  looking  to  Mr.  Watson 
for  instruction,  for  guidance  in  their 
o])pression  and  trials.  He  has  proven 
himself  the  friend  of  TRUTH  and 
HUMANITY.  They  LOVE  him.  And 
Avhat  if  it  should  be  that  God  has 
raised  him  up  for  a  time  like  this?  God 
has  done  so  in  the  past.  He  heard  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed  in  Egypt  and  sent 
deliverance.  These  simple,  heart  let- 
ters are  from  the  people  of  the  old-time 
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faith  in  God  aiul  the  Bible,  tlie  plain 
people  who  have  never  ^iven  up  the 
simple  trust  in  God;  and  the  history 
of  humanity  shows  that  God  hears 
them  when  they  pray  to  Him,  and  they 
are  praying  for  Tom  Watson !  And 
tJKit  means  more  than  human  philoso- 
phy can  solve  or  human  wisdom  cir- 
cumvent. Pray  on,  ye  downtrodden 
and  despised  poor !  Write  on,  speak 
on  thou  nuin  on  whose  mind  and  heart 
(iod  has  placed  a  burden  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  land-robbed,  spoiled 
and  opi)ressed  I  Some  day  humanity 
will  climb  up  out  of  the  valley  of  con- 
llict.  and  look  back  with  clearer  vision: 


some  day,  when  the  light  of  time  shall 
have  dispelled  the  clouds  that  today 
hang  low  over  the  valley  of  ellbrt  and 
struggle, — some  day,  when  your  tongue 
is  silent  and  your  hand  still,  hunumity 
will  learn  to  know  its  real  friends,  and 
the  hands  of  children  yet  unborn  to 
those  whoso  cause  you  espouse,  w'ill 
weave  a  garland  of  glory  for  the  brow 
now  furrowed  with  anxious  thought, 
strew  a  little  mound  with  flowers  of 
loving  remembrance,  redeem  a  name 
despised  by  opi)ression's  leaders,  and 
heaven  will  be  sweeter  for  the  crown 
delivered  thee  by  the  hand  of  Him  who 
was  crowned  with  thorns  that  He 
might  crown  humanity  with  glory. 
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Have  you  ever  heard  faint  echoes 
Of  a  song  you  ne'er  c^uld  sing — 
Softer  than  the  wooing  zeyhyrs 
In  the  first  glad  dawn  of  Spring? 
Sweeter— milder,  yet  more  thrilling 
Than  the  lays  the  birds  are  trilling  ? 
Songs  no  earthly  words  can  fit  ? 
Are  they  phantasies  that  flit 
Thro'  the  Soul  when  idly  dreaming  ? 
Are  they  real  or  only  seeming  ? 


Have  you  sometime  caught  a  vision 

Of  a  half-remembered  scene. 

Glimpses  faint  that  pierced  the  darkness 

Of  the  veils  that  intervene  ? 

■Was  't  a  mirage,  vain,  illusive 

Or  realism,  truth  conclusive  ? 

Has  an  idle  dream  the  gift 

To  exalt  or  to  uplift  ? 

Has  it,  then,  the  power,  ever 

To  incite  to  high  Endeavor  ? 


Have  not  oft  emotions  thrilled  you — 
Thoughts  too  vast  for  human  phrase — 
Thoughts  that  staggered  and  bewildered — 
Were  they,  too,  a  formless  haze  ? 
Thoughts  too  bold—  beyond  the  reach 
Of  the  scope  of  human  speech  ! 
Thoughts  that  blazed  and  burned  and  flashed. 
Which  to  portray  your  shranlt,  ahuahed. 
Were  they  creations  of  the  Mind- 
Idle  vagaries,  unconfined  ? 


Yes  I  They're  true — these  songs  and  visions; 

c/Jnd  these  idle  thoughts  are  real ; 

They  are  but  the  Soul's  vain  struggles 

To  attain  its  high  Ideal ! 

For  the  Song  that  comes  unbidden 

Echoed  for  us  once  in  Eden  ! 

cHnd  the  vision  but  a  shadow 

Of  a  long-'lost  Eldorado  ! 

In  thoughts  we  break  our  prison  bars 

cHnd  prove  our  kinship  to  (he  Scars  ! 
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By  ALICE  LOUISE   LYTLE 


AUTOS — AND  OTHERS. 

KE  people  in  large  cities  are 
now  divided  into  two  class- 
es: those  who  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles and  those  who  high- 
jtep  to  keep  from  being  run  over  by 
them. 

In  every  place  where  two  or  three 
autos  are  gathered,  will  also  be  found 
an  ambulance  ready  for  emergency 
calls — and  it's  busy  time  is  always. 

Old  men,  ladies  past  their  first  youth, 
maidens  and  youths  have  severally  de- 
veloped new  figures  and  side-steps 
which  would  fill  the  highest  paid  ballet 
dancer  with  envy,  could  she  see  them 
collectively. 

Incidentally,  you  will  note  that  the 
thoroughfare  most  affected  by  autoists 
is  also  conspicuous  for  its  drug  stores 
and  undertakers'  shops. 

And  the  autoist  has  developed  a 
haughty  stare  which  refuses  to  take  in 
any  part  of  the  landscape  nearer  than 
the  next  block;  he  toots  a  horn  whose 
sound  resembles  a  cross  between  the 
howl  of  a  soul  in  torment  and  a  dying 
goose.  I 

And  we  call  ourselves  civilized,  when 
we  permit  a  machine  capable  of  devel- 
oping seventy-horse  power  in  locomo- 
tion, to  tear  through  our  city  streets 
and  over  our  country  roads,  trusting 
in  the  agilitj^  of  the  pedestrians  (and 
the  live  stock)  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  automobile  is  the  favorite  toast 
of  the  undertakers'  banquet,  and  right 
Avell  does  it  live  up  to  its  reputation  of 
"The  undertaker's  best  friend,  next  to  a 
young  doctor." 

Americans  are  an  agile  lot,  but  it's 
quite  possible  there  will  be  an  associa- 
tion in  the  Hereafter  whose  members 
will  speak  feelingly  of  "Automobiles  I 
have  met." 

In  the  meanwhile,  tlie  membership  is 


being  added  -to,   and   the  Avaiting  list 
will  soon  be  crowded. 

Men,  Women  and  Bargains. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  foxy  ad- 
vertiser. 

He  knew  how  to  dress  facts  in  at- 
tractive words  and  make  folks  sit  up 
and  take  note  of  what  he  said — inci- 
dentally, he  sold  all  his  books,  papers 
and  almanacs  wherein  these  things 
were  recorded. 

The  successful  shopkeeper  of  today 
realizes  the  value  of  dressing  his  wares 
with  alluring  qualities,  and  these  he 
sets  forth  in  beautifully  worded  ad- 
vertisements. 

Some  advertisements  are  epics — 
others  are  so  worded  as  to  read  like 
prose  poems,  and  all  have  usually 
enough  merit  in  them  to  capture  the 
buyer,  the  wary  and  the  unwary. 

To  this  end,  we  read  in  the  early 
spring  months,  when  woman's  thoughts 
turn  gaily  to  light-weight  clothes, 
straw  hats  and  base  ball,  of  wondrous 
"bargains"  to  be  had  in  "winter 
weights." 

And  the  woman  who  has  longed  all 
winter  for  a  fur  coat,  reads  of  "the 
great  reduction"  whereby  she  may  se- 
cure one — but  just  when  she  needs  all 
her  spare  coin  for  a  summer  wardrobe. 

But  the  bargain  hunters  are  a  mighty 
army,  and  they  go  forth  gaily  after 
reading  the  Sunday  papers,  and  they 
buy  winter  clothes,  heavy  rugs,  ditto 
draperies,  and  also  invest  in  moth  balls, 
tar  paper  and  other  moth  killers  to  pre- 
serve their  bargains  for  future  use. 

This  phase  of  humanity  has  long 
been  profitable  to  the  shopkeeper. 

He  realizes  the  futility  of  tying  u}) 
money  in  goods  of  last  season ;  the  lone 
chance  of  having  those  goods  popular 
or  adaptable  for  next  season  is  too  long 
a  shot  for  him  to  take — hence  the  job 
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of  the  ad.  writer,  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  people  buy  things  they  don't 
want  at  prices  for  "svhioli  tlu\v  could 
l)uy  other  things  they  need. 

But  the  feeling  of  content  to  the  wo- 
man ^Yho  buys  a  beautiful  fur  coat  at 
$4S).tM)  (in  April)  marked  down  from 
^.^O.;")!)  (in  Jainniry)  when  a  cold  day 
or  two  makes  it  possible  for  her  to 
wear  the  coat  before  consigning  it  to 
the  tarry  embrace  of  the  moth-proof 
l»ag.  is  only  e(iualled  by  the  man  who 
has  investetl  in  a  winter  suit  which  ^vill 
be  a  button  or  a  coat-tail  too  long  next 
winter. 

The  xtmething-for-nothing  streak  in 
iunnan  nature  seems  miiversal. 

Coupons,  trading  stamps  and  prizes 
have  separated  more  honest  cash  from 
needy  people,  for  shoddy  goods,  than 
anything  on  record. 

liut  the  woman  who  buys  short- 
weight  goods  and  collects  little  tickets, 
to  be  redeemed  for  a  green  plush  album 
or  a  chair  no  one  can  sit  in,  is  about 
even  with  the  man  who  smokes  poor 
tobacco  in  order  to  secure  some  dinky 
little  coupons  also. 

And  the  wily  merchant  continues  to 
advertise,  to  sell  out  of  season  goods  at 
good  profiit.  while  the  bargain  hunt- 
ing hordes  swallow  the  bait  and  look 
foi-  more. 

A  Husbautr!)  Devotion — A  True  Story. 

There's  at  least  one  man  on  earth 
who  is  willing  to  show  his  devotion  to 
his  wife  in  public. 

He  isn^t  a  very  imposing  looking 
licrson,  but  he's  round  and  rosy  look- 
ing, has  a  well  fed.  well  groomed  air. 
which  greatly  aided  him  in  carrying  off 
with  dignity  a  position  which  might 
have  been  most  difficult  for  another 
man  less  hai>pily  situated. 

And  here's  the  stoi;y;  everybody 
knows  of  the  decree  in  style  which  has 
nuule  it  imperative  for  every  woman 
who  wants  to  be  in  fashion  to  carry  all 
the  hair  she  can  pin  on  her  head. 

The  large  dry  goods  shops  in  all  the 
cities  have   departments  which  resem- 


ble the  famous  Blue  Room  of  Blue 
Beard's  castle;  there  are  bunches, 
l)raids.  puff's,  coronets,  and  all  the  et- 
cetery's  of  a  hair  dressing  establish- 
ment, all  in  plain  view,  and  all  in  va- 
i-ious  stages  of  make-uj). 

To  one  of  these  establishments  came 
the  little  man  before  mentioned  and 
his  wife,  intent  on  buying  some  of  the 
hair.  To  the  little  man's  credit,  be  it 
here  stated,  he  was  as  much  interested 
and  determined  as  the  lady,  and  he 
seemed  (juitc  willing  to  j)ay  for  any 
amount. 

And  his  name  was  AVilber.  (The 
lady  called  him  Wilber  Dear,  but  we'll 
let  that  pass.) 

An  interested  young  saleswoman  had 
offered  suggestions  until  she  was  bank- 
rui)t.  but  the  lady   seemed   undecideil. 

A  peculiar  feature  was:  "Wilbur 
Dear's  hair  and  that  of  the  lady  (so 
much  as  could  be  seen  from  under  the 
big  hat  she  wore)  were  of  exactly  the 
same  shade. 

P2verv  one  within  sight  of  the  "hair 
goods  department''  was  interested  by 
this  time,  and  no  one  was  annizecl 
when  Wilber  Dear  sat  down  and  the 
lady  began  "matching'"  the  various  hair 
creations  against  Wilber  Dear's  gener- 
ous crop.  And  when  an  exact  shade 
was  found  in  a  large,  imposing  braided 
switch,  it  was  hard  to  tell  wdio  was 
most  elated — the  saleswoman,  the  wife 
or  Wilber  Dear. 

This  actually  happened  in  a  big  flry 
■  goods  store,  in  broad  daylight,  during 
business  hours,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  good  fellowship  of  this  old 
woi-ld  that  no  one  who  witnessed  it 
thought  to  ridicule. 

Also,  it's  a  nice  thought  to  foster 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  sordid  tragedies 
of  the  divorce  court,  in  spite  of  the  pes- 
simistic view  so  many  take  of  things 
in  general,  there  is  a  good,  healthy, 
working  percentage  of  men  and  women 
who  are  just  as  devoted  as  Wilber  Dear 
and  his  little  wife. 

And  mav  their  tribe  increase. 
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The  Mule  and  the  Spring  "Greens" 

It '  was  one  of  those  balm_y,  early 
spring  days,  just  before  Easter,  when 
Nature  Avas  doing  her  best  to  revive 
hope  in  the  heart  of  man. 

All  the  shops  were  gay  with  Easter 
foliage;  peddlers,  with  early  vegeta- 
bles, potted  plants,  and  other  spring 
Avares,  were  on  the  sidewalks. 

Every  one  looked  bright  and  hope- 
ful. A  dejected  mule,  whose  flea-bitten 
coat  bespoke  many  winters  and  sum- 
mers, toiled  wearily  up  the  street. 

His  driver  brought  him  to  a  stop 
near  one  o.f  the  vegetable  stands.  There 
were  big  bunches  of  celery,  lettuce, 
tempting  looking  radishes,  "greens" 
and  other  eatables  of  like  variety. 

The  mule  appeared  too  tired  to  even 
note  the  tempting  display;  then  he 
edged  a  little  closer  to  where  a  big  head 


of  lettuce  was  about  to  fall  off  the  edge 
of  the  stand. 

He  ate  that,  and  liked  the  flavor.  A 
bunch  of  radishes  was  nearest,  and  just 
as  he  had  gained  a  good  mouth  hold 
the  Greek  proprietor  of  the  stand 
rushed  to  save  his  property. 

A  whack  over  the  mule's  nose  was 
evidently  a  form  of  caress  to  him,  for 
he  placidly  continued  to  eat  the  little 
red  vegetables;  and  then  his  driver 
came  out.  A  wordy  duel  in  Americo- 
Greek-Africanese  followed,  but  the 
mule  felt  no  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
episode. 

The  driver  climbed  uj)  on  the  seat, 
gathered  up  the  lines,'  and  with  a  part- 
ing sentence  at  Dagoes  in  general  and 
the  keeper  of  the  vegetable  stand  in 
particular,  went  on  his  way. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  incident 
seemed  all  to  sympathize  with  the  mule. 


■  C 


:■: 


SAMUEL  LANGHORNE  CLEMENS  (MARK  TWAIN) 


IHE  death  of  "Mark  Twain"  removes 
the  most  unique,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar  figure  in  American  literary  cir- 
cles. 

Aside  from  his  great  talent,  "Mark  Twain" 
was  popular  because  of  his  absolute  lovable- 
ness.  Successful,  he  was  always  ready  to  lend 
the  hand  of  help  to  others  of  his  craft,  and  his 
beneficence  will  never  be  known. 

The  human  interest  of  his  stories  did  not  de- 
])end  on  deep  scientific  truths,  but  they  pre- 
sented types  of  every-day  people  in  so  familiar 
and  delightful  an  aspect  as  to  make  "home 
folks"  of  them. 

"Tom  Sawyer,"  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  what 
boy  having  read  them  has  not  straightway  de- 
termined to  emulate  some  of  thoir  delightful 
experiences  ?  The  personality  of  Mr.  Clemens 
was  such  as  to  bring  close  to  him  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  met  life's  tragedies  with 
a  courage  and  a  dignity  that  endeared  him 
more  to  those  who  knew  him. 

Before  entering  the  field  of  letters,  Mr.  Clem- 
ens liad  absorbed  the  experiences  from  which 
lie  drew  such  rich  results.  As  a  pilot  on  a 
Mississippi  River  steamboat;  afterward  as  a 
newspaper  printer,  reporter  and  editor,  he 
gatherecj  thg  material  which  afterward  evorved 


in  sketch  and  story  and  which  was  always  "so 
true  to  life". 

Of  his  business  ability,  he  was  like  all  men 
of  letters — almost  unconscious  in  his  earlier 
days  of  the  tremendous  value  of  the  work  lie 
was  turning  out,  and  an  easy  prey  to  unscru- 
pulous business  management. 

His  lecture  tour  aroimd  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  oft',  in  full,  the  liabilities  of 
the  firm  of  Webster  and  Company,  publishers, 
which  he  founded,  indicates  the  higher  sense 
of  honor  he  possessed. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  paid  him 
while  he  lived  to  enjoy  it,  was  that  of  his 
friend  Williajn  Deane  Howells: 

"Mark  Twain's  humor,"  said  he,  "will  live 
forever.  He  portrays  and  interprets  real  types, 
not  only  with  exqiiisite  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy, but  with  a  force  and  truth  of  drawing 
that  makes  them  permanent.  He  had  tlie  true 
humorist's  tender  heart  and  deep  seriousness. 
Like  Bret  Harte,  with  whom  he  worked,  like 
the  great  West  that  bred  him,  his  most  auda- 
cious sallies  were  terse  and  sternly  grave.  As 
a  moralist,  love  of  humanity,  hatred  of  sham, 
and  the  sense  of  duty  informed  his  most  ironic 
and  debonair  preachments." 

With  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  dead,  the 
school  of  literature  and  humor  which  they 
founded  ceases  to  exist. 


A  SKETCH  OF  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD 


By  JUDGE  SAMUEL  H.  HARDEMAN 


M.  11.  CiJAWFOKI)  was 
horn  February  '24,  1772,  in 
Amherst  county,  Virginiii; 
a  part  of  Virginia  unsur- 
passed for  good  water,  pure  atmos- 
phere, and  the  healthfulness  and  man- 
liness of  its  inhabitants.  Spencer,  of 
that  county,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  man  in  the  world.  The  nine 
Martins  were  as  remarkable  for  height 
as  Spencer  was  for  weight.  The  Craw- 
fords  were  both  stout  and  tall.  Wm. 
H..  was  six  feet  three  inches,  his  broth- 
ers, Charles  and  Joel,  about  the  same, 
and  Bennet,  Kobert  and  David  but  lit- 
tle lower.  The  elevated,  rough,  pro- 
ductive mountains  of  his  nativity  seem- 
ed to  have  impressed  their  character- 
istics upon  his  constitution.  His  fami- 
ly was  Scotch,  and  claimed  kindred 
with  the  Lairds  of  that  name.  He  was 
a  lad  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  grew  up  with  the  hardy 
habits  of  those  scuttling  times.  He  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  highest  station  a 
little  of  the  rudeness  of  his  mountain 
raising.  Soon  after  peace  his  father 
moved  to  Columbia  county,  Ga.  Wm. 
H.  labored  with  his  brothers  on  the 
farm  until  Dr.  Moses  Waddell  com- 
menced his  school  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  attended  it,  and  soon  learned  to 
appreciate  his  extraordinary  capacity. 
He  had  arrived  at  manhood  before  his 
education  extended  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  His  quick  appre- 
hension and  retentive  memory  enabled 
him  to  master  the  Latin  and  yreek 
languages  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  to  comj)rehend  and  enjoy  with  pe- 
culiar zest  the  beauties  of  the  best  an- 
cient authors.  He  never  lost  his  relish 
for  Virgil.  Horace,  Cicero,  Xenophen 
and  Homer.  He  continued  to  attend 
the  examinations  of  academies  and  col- 
leges to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  renewed 


ac<|uaiiitaii(('  willi  ihcsc  old  favorites. 
And  yet  he  was  above  the  vanity  of 
display  and  entirely  free  from  pedan- 
tiy.  His  father  lost  his  property  be- 
lori'  Wm.  H.  derived  any  advantage 
from  it.  He  knew  when  he  commenced 
life  that  his  success  would  be  unaided 
by  fortune,  and  made  his  exertions  cor- 
respond with  his  necessities.  As  soon 
as  lie  was  qualified  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  to  Charles,  after- 
ward Judge,  Tait,  then  principal  of 
the  Augusta  Academy,  a  connection 
(hat  led  to  some  of  the  most  important 
evnts  of  his  career.  While  engaged  in 
teaching  he  became  engaged  to  marry 
■Miss  (lardine.  The  marriage  was  not 
consummated  until  a  competency  was 
provided  for  housekeeping,  which  was- 
so  long  that  one  less  honorable  and 
steadfast  than  Mr.  Craw^ford  might 
have  forgotten  obligations  unattended, 
as  it  ere,  by  the  inducements  of  wealth 
and  rank.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  an  ex- 
cellent wife.  She  still  lives  (1854)  to 
keep  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her 
children  the  admirable  qualities  of 
their  fond  and  indulgent  father. 

(AVlien  I  was  a  boy  in  Athens,  where 
she  lived,  I  frequentlv  saw  the  old 
lady.— S.  H.  H.) 

In  1700  Craw-ford  was  appointed, 
with  ^larbury,  to  digest  the  laws  of 
(Georgia.  He  settled  then  in  Lexing- 
ton, (ia.  AVhile  he  was  compiling  the 
laws,  being  then  unmarried,  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  at  AVm.  Barnett's,  his 
kinsman,  on  Broad  river,  in  Elbert 
county,  immediately  opposite  my  fath- 
ers (Geo.  R.  Gilmer's)  residence.  His 
plain  dress,  frank  manners  and  decid- 
ed, straightforward  way  of  speaking 
and  acting  rendered  him  very  accept- 
able to  all  the  Broad  river  people.  My 
father  ((iilmer)  specially  admired  and 
confided     in     him.      He    obtained    his 
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promise  that  as  soon  as  I  was  old 
enough  he  would  make  a  lawyer  of  me. 
When  I  was  about  to  commence  prepa- 
ration for  my  profession,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  obligation,  but  advised  me 
to  enter  Mr.  Upson's  office,  on  account 
of  his  long  al)sence  from  home  in  Con- 
gress. 

(Geo.  R.  Gilmer  was  born  in  1790. 
He  entered  Upson's  office  about  1810. — 
S.  H.  H.) 

When  Mr.  Crawford  conmienced  the 
life  of  a  lawyer,  many  of  his  profes- 
sion were  engaged  in  the  land  specula- 
tions Avhich  at  the  time  disgraced  the 
State.  An  ett'ort  was  made  to  induce 
him  to  act  in  unison  Avith  them.  His 
refusal  brought  upon  him  the  united 
opposition  of  the  unprincipled  clique. 
Van  Allen,  an  impudent  fellow  from 
New  York,  and  first  cousin  to  Martin 
Van  IJnren.  was  chosen  to  play  the 
bully.  He  challenged  Crawford,  and 
was  killed.  General  Clarke  thought 
his  elforts  might  be  attended  w^ith  bet- 
ter success,  and  he  challenged  Craw- 
ford, and  he  accepted.  On  the  day  of 
the  meeting  Clark  and  his  seconds  har- 
rassed  him  wdth  quibbles  and  contro- 
versies until  he  lost  his  temper  and 
was  off  his  guard.  When  he  took  his 
position  his  disengaged  arm  hung  oat- 
side  of  his  body  and  Clark's  ball  struck 
his  wrist.  Clark's  hatred  was  increas- 
ed instead  of  b^ing  appeased  by  his  ac- 
cidental success.  He  renew^ed  his  chal- 
lenge without  any  renewed  offense,  and 
continued,  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Geor- 
gia, to  ob-truct  by  all  means  in  his 
power  the  way  of  Crawford's  political 
advancement.  Mr.  Craw-ford  was  for 
several  successive  years  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Oglethorpe  coun- 
ty. His  vigorous  methods  and  active 
industry  entitled  him  to  the  first  place 
among  the  members,  a  ]>osition  he  was 
not  slow  in  assuming.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1807, 
and  was  soon  one  of  the  great  men  of 
that  body.  He  had  the  confidence  of 
Jefferson,    and    was   one    of   Madison's 


most  influential  advisers.  He  shoAved 
his  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duty  by  attacking  Madison's 
Delpliic-like  recommendations,  when 
decisive  measures  Avere  required  by  the 
state  of  the  country.  He  Avas  rewarded 
for  his  independence  by  being  sent 
minister  to  France.  (My  father  told 
me  that  this  speech  and  his  attack, 
etc..  caused  his  appointment,  the  Presi- 
dent Avishing  to  get  rid  of  such  a  ter- 
rible fellow.— S.  H.  H.)  His  tall, 
commanding  person  figured  conspicu- 
ously among  the  diminutiA-e  French- 
men, Avhilst  his  noble  features  and  gal- 
lant temper  rendered  him  a  great  fa- 
vorite in  Parisian  society. 

(At  a  tableau  in  Athens,  when  I  Avas 
a  boy,  I  saw  the  court  suit  of  clothes 
of  Crawford,  Avhich  his  Avidow^  had 
preserA^ed.  Knee  breeches,  bright  col- 
ored cut-aAvay  coat,  etc. — S.  H.  H.) 

When  he  returned  home,  polished  by 
intimate  association  with  the  highest 
class  of  the  politest  nation,  his  appar- 
ance  and  manners  made  him  the  most 
imposing  gentleman  Avho  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Georgia.  He  indeed  surpassed 
in  personal  appearance  Mr.  Clay, 
Loundes.  Calhoun  and  General  Jack- 
son, his  rivals  for  the  Presidency, 
though  either  one  of  them  would  have 
attracted  attention  among  a  million. 

(My  father  has  told  me  that  CraAv- 
ford  Avas  the  most  striking  looking  and 
the  most  imposing  looking  man  he  ever 
saAv.  He  said  he  would  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  croAvd  in  the  streets 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world.  Par- 
don mv  frequent  interpolations. — S. 
H.  H.)' 

I  Avas  a  member  of  Congress  Avhen 
CraAvford  Avas  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  his  singular  capacity  for 
business:  his  contempt  for  pretences; 
his  excellent  memory,  and  the  sagacity 
Avhich  enal)led  liim  to  bring  into  the 
service  of  his  department  the  best  as- 
sistants that  could  be  had  for  the  per- 
formance of  Avhat  had  to  ho  done.  Kas- 
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(•Ills  Imd  no  ooiintonance  with  him.  He 
cinployetl  none  kno\vin«i:ly,  and  when 
he  was  deceivoil  ho  toUl  thcMn  so  and 
di-missed  thoni. 

(Don't  vou  wisli  \vi'  had  him  now  ^ 
S.  II.  11.^" 

Thr  imintpcr  use  of  loWclia  for  an 
attacU  of  I'lv-^ipc'his.  }r'\\\n\  by  an  un- 
skillfid  physifian  while  he  was  tem- 
porai-ily  absent  fi-om  AVashin^ton  city, 
bron<rht  on  jiaralysis  fi;om  which  he 
iicxcr  entirely  r(>cov(M-(>d. 

Tlic  elect  ioneerin<z-  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  then  ^oin^  on  very  actively, 
lie  was  never  sensible  of  the  injurious 
ellects  of  the  disease  upon  his  mind, 
:!nd  refused  to  withdraw  from  the 
can\ass. 

Tl  e  :inibitious  men  of  his  party  had 
connnitted  themselves  to  his  support, 
and  opposition  to  his  rivals,  before  his 
enfeebled  condition  was  known,  so  that 
their  hopes  of  distinction  through  the 
favor  of  the  President  rested  upon  him. 
There  was  no  orettini;  at  the  true  state 
of  his  case  during  the  pendency  of  the 
election.  Hisj  chance  of  success  was 
considered  best  of  all  the  candidates 
until  the  votes  were  coinited.  Com- 
plaining hmg  afterwards  to  Mr.  Craw- 
foi-d's  most  intinuite  friend,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honorable 
citizens  of  our  country,  of  his  conceal- 
ment of  Crawford's  condition  from  the 
country,  he  replied  that  such  was  his 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Cmwford  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  men  and  measures,  that  he  believed 
he  would,  though  paralyzed,  have  made 
a  better  President  than  either  of  his 
livals. 

.Mr.  Crawford  left  office,  in  18-25, 
poorei-  than  when  he  went  as  minster 
to  France.  He  had  no  love  of  money 
for  its  own  sake.  AVhen  his  children 
grew  up,  married  and  stood  in  need  of 
more  property  than  he  could  give  them, 
he  would  sometimes  express  regret  that 
he  had  not  followed  his  profession  and 


accpnred  wealth,  as  Mr.  Upson  and 
Thos.  W.  Cobl),  who  succeeded  to  his 
piactice  had  done.  Was  appointed 
•ludge  of  the  northern  circut  court  by 
(Jovernor  Troup  in  1827  to  fill  vacancy 
caused  by  Dooley's  death,  and  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Legislature  in  1828.  He  made 
a  better  judge  than  seemed  possible  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  his  j^aral- 
y/.ed  state.  His  clear  and  conscientious 
sense  of  right,  and  extraordinary  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  known  in  early 
life  kei)t  him  in  the  straight  course. 

He  was  violently  opposed  to  nullifi- 
cation, considering  it  an  ebulition  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Calhoun's  over-leaping 
ambition. 

Every  one  drank  whiskey  when 
Crawford  was  growing  up.  His  mind 
and  body  were  but  little  affected  by 
this  habit  until  he  was  paralyzed.  He 
continued  to  use  the  accustomed  quan- 
tity, often  lost  his  self-control,  and 
would  talk  of  the  rascality  of  the  men 
of  former  days  in  mixed  companies,  to 
the  annoyance  of  some  and  anuisement 
of  others. 

He  retained  his  social  temper  and 
admirable  conversational  talents  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  loved  to  tell  anec- 
dotes, and  told  them  well.  He  saw  the 
point  and  made  others  feel  it.  He  wa:* 
a  capital  laugher  and  cared  not  a  fig. 
when  at  his  greatest  elevation,  for  arti- 
ficial dignity. 

He  was  as  affectionate  to  his  children 
as  a  father  could  be,  loving  them 
heart ilv,  and  teaching  them  to  treat 
him  familiarlv  and  confidingly.  To 
hi<  children,  friends  and  neighbors  he 
\v:is  what  they  liked  best  and  admired 
mo-t.  AVith  but  limited  knowledge 
and  unpolished  manners,  he  was  found 
u))on  trial  equal  to  any  demands  that 
his  countrv  could  make  u]wn  him.  He 
retained  through  life  his  love  for  his 
Broad  river  friends,  and  he  died  among 
them,  at  the  home  of  Valentine  Merri- 
wether,  of  heart  disease  while  f)n  his 
wav  to  Elbert  court. 


THE  DARK  CORNER 


By  ZACH  McGHEE 


Chapter  XXVI. 

|HE  Hollisville  Collegiate  Military  In- 
stitute, Professor  Marquinius  Tilson, 
President,  had  just  closed  the  biggest 
commenceHie)!* — with  the  accent  on 
the  merit — in  all  history.  It  was 
just  previous  to  the  second  election  on  the 
school  proposition  in  Pee  Dee  two  years  after 
the  first,  and  the  biggest  commeneetnent,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the  H.  C.  M.  I.,  but  the 
biggest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  part 
of  the  campaign  against  the  visionary  scheme 
of  the  "visionary  youth."  It  was  not  announc- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  campaign.  Xot  at  all.  It 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
just  in  the  order  of  things,  one  of  the  natural, 
quite  spontaneous  manifestations  of  the  won- 
derful growth  of  a  wonderful  institution  under 
a  wonderful  man. 

It  took  place.  I  say,  did  this  greatest  com- 
mencement  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
for  weeks  and  weeks,  aye,  and  for  months  and 
months,  it  had  been  the  talk,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  talk,  of  that  whole  section  of 
the  country,  if  not  thro^ighout  the  whole  world. 
It  was  no  ordinary  occasion;  it  was  a  great 
occasion.  In  addition  to  the  grand  ceremonies 
and  ceremonials,  baccalaureate  sermons,  an- 
nual addresses,  graduating  orations,  saluta-' 
torians,  valedictorians,  presentations  of  diplo- 
mas, conferring  of  degrees,  delivering  of  med- 
als, songs,  drills,  charades,  the  performance 
of  declamations,  and  so  on,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  a  grand  reunion  of 
tlie  Ahmmi  and  Akminfe  of  the  institution. 
Tliese  assembled,  fired  with  loyalty  and  enthu- 
siasm for  their  alma  mater,  beaming  with 
])leasant  memories  and  streaming  with  bright 
ribbons.  They  had  a  parade,  they  sang  old 
songs,  made  speeches  to  one  another,  made  love 
to  one  another.  They  had  a  banquet  where  they 
toasted  and  boasted,  wined  and  dined  and  re- 
uned  after  the  manner  gloriovis  and  stentori- 
ous.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Samuelson  West- 
moreland Hubbard,  D.  D..  was  the  toastmaster. 
The  Hollisville  Collegiate  Military  Institute 
had  just  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Brown  sat  on  his 
right.  Dr.  Bucephalus  Brown,  LL.  D.,  quite 
felicitous,  thank  you.  "In  words  of  burning 
eloquence," — that  is  the  way  it  read  in  the 
news])aper  account  by  "One  of  Tiiose  Present" 
— every  speaker,  some  dozen  or  more,  paid  tri- 
butes to  "the  everlasting  glory  of  our  Alma 
Mater."  The  Alumni  and  Ahimnte  formed  an 
association,  a  perpetual  association  with  con- 
stitutions and  by-laws  and  committees  and 
badges,  aye  and  withal  a  yell. 

"Yi!    Yi!    Yi!    . 
Come  up  high ! 
Alumni,  Alumn.T, 
H.  C.  M.  I!" 


and  there  were  all  the  other  accessories,  para- 
phernalia, honorariums,  functions  and  func- 
tionaries which  such  associations  have.  And 
a  committee  was  appointed,  of  six  Aliuuni,  to 
purchase  a  satin  flag,  and  another  committee 
of  six  Alumnae  to  embroider  on  it  the  letters 
H.  C.  M.  I.  in  a  monogram  of  gold,  the  flag — 
"said  flag"  the  resolution  read — to  be  delivered 
to  "Our  Alma  Mater"  at  the  next  annual  re- 
union of  the  association.  An  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  of  tiiese  committees  was  duly 
voted.  Another  resolution  was  passed  carry- 
ing another  appropriation,  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars "from  funds  now  in  the  treasury  of  this 
association  or  from  funds  hereinafter  to  be  in 
the  treasury  of  this  association,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  present  to  bear  a  suitable 
inscription  under  the  words  "To  Our  Honored 
President.  Colonel  Jefl'erson  Marquinius  Til- 
son."  Murk  it,  they  were  correct:  Our  Hon- 
ored President  is  no  longer  "Professor,"  he  is 
"Colonel"  Jefferson  ^larqulnius  Tilson,  having 
been  duly  appointed  to  that  rank  by  an  order 
issued  from  the  very  headquarters  of  the  H.  C. 
M.  I.  The  world  moves  on,  you  know:  it  does 
not  stay  in  one  place.  The  Alimini  and  Alum- 
nne  Association  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
a  suitable  selection  of  a  present.  Meeting  in 
due  form  and  ceremony,  this  committee  select- 
ed a  sword,  and  when  their  selection  was  re- 
ported to  the  association  in  convention  assem- 
bled, sitting  and  waiting,  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Bucephalus  Brown, 
LL.D.,  tlie  announcement  was  greeted  with 
deafening  applause  for  the  appropriateness  of 
it.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  com- 
mittee for  its  happy  selection;  and  it  was 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  resolved,  car- 
ried, and  so  ordered  that  the  presentation 
speech  should  be  made  by  that  distinguished 
Alumnus.  Dr.  Bucephalus  Brown,  LL.D.,  which 
gentleman,  in  recognition  of  the  honor,  arose 
and  said  it  was  "quite  felicitous." 

All  these  were  but  features  of  the  great  oc- 
casion, minor,  incidental  features.  The  com- 
mence)*; oif  itself  was  beyond,  far  beyond  all 
possible  description,  all  possible  praise.  Under 
the  shadow  of  this,  within  the  echo  of  it,  with- 
in reacli  of  it  by  newspaper  write-ups,  circu- 
lars, commemoration  pamphlets,  catalogues, 
and  announcements,  who  will  make  himself  so 
ridiculous  as  to  mention  sucTi  an  insignificant. 
]>alty.  puny  thing  as  a  county  high  school! 

These  things  had  been.  I  say.  Xow  they 
were  all  over,  save  the  echo,  which  would  last 
forever;  and  those  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance were  going  home.  A  number  were  about 
to  leave  on  the  afternoon  train;  in  the  cool 
of  that  late  afternoon;  it  was  in  June,  when, 
if  ever,  come  hot  days.  Jim  Thompson  ar- 
rived in  town  from  a  dusty  journey,  put  up  his 
liorse  at  the  livery  stable  and  walked  down  to 
the  railroad  station.     He  did  not  know  of  this 
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crowd  till  lie  saw  it,  tliough  he  miyht  iiavt'  ex 
pected  it,  for,  of  ooursp,  lie  bad  heard  of  tiio 
greatest  ooiniiienct  ;/if»<  in  the  iiistory  of  tlie 
world.  He  was  there,  however,  on  quite  an- 
other mission,  to  meet  some  one  coming  in  on 
the  train.  It  was  Amanda  Cannon,  who  had 
just  finished  her  course  at  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  Siliool,  and  was  coming  home 
now  for  good. 

Shall  we  pause  just  a  moment  to  take  a  peep 
into  the  journal  of  those  two  years?  We  find 
many  tilings;  that  is.  many  thoughts,  many 
reflections  on  ''>fen.  Tilings,  and  Women,"  as 
he  put  it;  though,  generally  speaking,  what 
lie  wrote  was  in  a  serious  vein.  His  view  of 
life  is  enlarged,  his  interest  in  it  deepened.  He 
has  had  many  experiences,  minor  ones,  but 
they  have  enridied  liis  life,  and  he  lias  learned 
many  things.  He  has  read  much  and  reflected, 
'i'hc  journal  says:  "Tt  is  better  to  be  alone 
tlian  in  good  company.  I  have  wasted  so  much 
precious  time  in  my  day  in  good  company. 
I'orced  now  to  be  alone  a  great  deal  of  my 
time,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  am  having 
an  o]iportunity  to  read  and  to  think."  As  to 
his  work:  "Here  I  am  playing  still  in  the  role 
of  'tramp  teacher,'  peddling  my  wares  to  people 
who  do  not  want  tliem.  It  is  a  pretty  good  ar- 
ticle I  am  dealing  in.  I  believe;  but,  as  in 
every  other  line,  the  market  is  flooded  with 
inferior  and  highly  adulterated  goods.  In  no 
line,  perhaps,  is  there  more  adulteration,  and 
adulteration  of  a  more  poisono\is  character, 
than  in  mine.  Here  is  Tilson.  for  instance. 
olTering  an  article  not  only  vastly  inferior  but 
dangerous.  Tt  is  cheaper,  not  costing  less 
money,  but  less  brain  power,  less  will  power, 
sacrifice,  time.  And,  in  proportion  as  this 
adulterated  article  is  dangenms.  it  is  made 
attractive.  Taste  for  the  spurious  is  easier 
developed  than  taste  for  the  good.  Oleomar- 
garine and  cotton  seed  oil  butter  artificially 
colored  beyond  the  possibility  of  the  finest  and 
richest  Jersey  cow  is  thought  better  than  real 
butter  not  so  highly  colored.  Paste  diamonds 
are  more  attractive  to  some  people  than  real 
diamonds  because  they  are  larger.  Stamped 
calico,  made  gayer  than  woven  figures,  sells 
easier,  even  at  the  same  price." 

Jim  does  not  look  a  day  older,  however  he 
feels.  His  step  is  sprightly;  his  dress  is  fault- 
lessly neat  and  perfectly  fitted  to  his  manly, 
symmetrical  form;  he  holds  bis  head  high; 
and  Ills  gray  eyes  still  glisten  and  gleam:  rich 
rf(l  blood  courses  vigorously  through  his  veins. 
He  had  been  to  Hollisville  only  a  few  times 
-ijnce  he  had  quit  the  school  nearly  three  years 
l)ef<)re.  He  never  went  there  without  experi- 
eiiring  a  certain  sadness  he  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
guise. an<l  this  now  could  be  seen  in  his  face. 
Because  of  his  vigorous  campaign  for  the  school 
reform  measure,  in  whicii  he  liad  felt  forced  to 
aim  some  direct  blows  at  the  Hollisville  school, 
he  felt  that  he  had  made  enemies  in  the  town 
and  among  the  "Alumni  and  Alumn.T."  He 
sought,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  station.  But  he  soon  saw  it 
was  impossible.  Several  of  the  old  pupils 
recognized  him.  Some  quickly  turned  their 
lieads  arid  began  talking  in  low  voices  to  their 


companions.  Others  spoke  to  him  distinctly 
without  coming  near.  As  he  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  waiting  room,  two  girls  and  a 
boy  of  whom  he  had  been  particularly  fond, 
came  up  to  him  and  greeted  him  with  great 
warmth  and  cordiality.  He  appreciated  this 
and  began  asking  them  about  themselves,  and 
ciiatting  with  them  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner. Then  others,  including  those  wiio  had 
bowed  coldly  and  those  who'  had  looked  the 
other  way,  began  gradually  to  close  in  upon 
him,  till  after  a  while  he  found  himself  hold- 
ing a  kind  of  reception.  He  told  tliem  whom 
he  had  comi-  to  meet,  and  several  who  remem- 
bered Amanda  were  greatly  interested.  Tiiey 
recalled  several  things  in  connection  with  her 
and  the  da\s  when  he  and  thev  were  there  to- 
getJier. 

"Oh.  Professor  Thompson,"  said  one  of  tiie 
girls,  "have  you  heard  of  the  wedding  that  is 
to  take  place  at  the  opening  of  school  next 
fall  ?" 

When  one  of  the  girls  asked  him  this  he 
felt  a  certain  sinking  at  the  heart,  away  be- 
low the  surface,  so  deep,  so  far  away,  he  wjis 
scarcely  conscious  of  it;  but  it  was  there.  He 
feared  to  ask. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  another.  "It  was  told  at  the 
Alumni  and  AlumniP  banquet  the  other  night, 
and  it  lias  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  com- 
mencement ever  since." 

An    inevitable    something    compelled    him    to 
ask,  while  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating: 
"Who  is  it?     I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  it." 
"Professor  Tilson   and   Miss   Aileen,"  several 
said  in  chorus. 

"Professor  Thompson,  it's  about  time  you 
are  getting  married,  ain't  it?" 

.-V  big  good-natured  boy  had  stuck  his  mis- 
chievous face  over  tiie  shoulder  of  another  boy 
and  made  this  impertinent  remark.  A  tender- 
hearted, sympathetic  girl  of  nineteen  frowned 
at  tlie  boy.  Several  others,  turning  away  their 
heads  .so  Jim  could  not  see  them,  quietly 
laughed. 

Jim  tried  to  keep  a  calm  exterior,  but  he 
felt  he  was  failing,  for  the  blood  in  his  face 
came  and  went.  As  soon  as  he  noticed  some  of 
the  group  breaking  away,  he  excused  himself 
and  step])ed  inside  the  waiting  room,  asked  the 
ticket  agent  some  trifling  question,  then  slip- 
])ed  out  of  the  rear  door  and  started  uj)  the 
railroad  track. 

Xot  since  the  day  at  Waxton  when  lie  heard 
Matt  Cook  say  that  she  was  engaged  to  Tilson 
had  he  seen  Aileen  Hall;  not  since  that  day 
had  he  heard  any  mention  of  this  engagement. 
Many  experiences,  many  thousands  of  thoughts 
had  come  into  his  mind  since  the  day  he  bun- 
dled up  her  letters  and  put  them  with  the  ring 
which  said  "Little  Oirl.  1  love  you"  into  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk.  Not  once  had  he  opened 
that  box  labeled  "Old  Love  Letters."  He  had 
not  tried  to  make  himself  believe  he  had  for- 
gotten her.  That  his  love  for  her  was  dead  was 
all  he  had  forced  upon  his  miml.  and  he 
thought  he  had  made  that  stick.  But  now  he 
walked  and  reflected  and  raged  till  time  for 
the  train,  when  he  returned  to  the  station. 
The    train    was    thirtv    minutes    late.      As    he 
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started  out  again,  he  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
doorway.  Aileen  and  Tilson  stood  just  out- 
side. Their  backs  were  turned  so  they  did  not 
see  him.  Tilson  sviddenly  left  her,  returning 
to  the  house.  She  turned  and  faced  Jim.  The 
color  came  quickly  to  botii  of  their  faces  as  in 
one  instant  their  eyes  met.  In  the  next  they 
were  dropped.  She  smiled,  very  faintly,  very 
sadly.  Immediately  he  advanced  and  took  her 
hand.  Just  then  a  dozen  or  more  boys  and 
girls  came  crowding  around;  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  completely  surrounded,  all  the 
boys  and  girls  chattering  at  once  about  a  dozen 
different  things,  and  some  of  them  about  noth- 
ing at  all.  Jim  slipped  away  and  resumed  his 
walk  and  his  reverie;    but  the  rage  had  gone. 

Neither  of  them  had  uttered  a  word  to  the 
other. 

Aileen  had  grown  older,  oh,  ever  so  much 
older.  The  sparkling  light  from  her  blue  eyes 
seemed  dimmed,  though  softened,  he  thought. 
Her  hair,  though  golden  still,  had  not  the  same 
silken  sheen.  Her  cheeks,  though  flushed  when 
he  saw  tliem,  were  hollow.  She  was  thin  and 
wan.  And  there  was  no  trace  of  the  proud 
look. 

Amanda  was  the  only  passenger  to  get  off  at 
Hollisville.  Jim,  having  returned-  just  as  the 
train  rolled  up,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  car 
steps.     "That  ain't  her,"  one  of  the  girls  said. 

"What!  That  the  Dark  Corner  girl  who  was 
here!  Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  another.  Jim  him- 
self could  hardly  believe  it;  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  she  first  left  for  tlie  Xormal  and  In- 
dustrial School.  All  the  sallow  look  had  gone; 
there  was  no  blank  stare  as  of  old.  Her 
cheeks  were  full  and  rosy,  her  big  blue  eyes 
had  a  sparkle  in  them;  her  silken  brown  hair 
was  dressed  in  rich  wavy  folds,  a  neat  and  be- 
coming hat  set  above  it.  She  had  on  a  simple 
dress,  but  fitted  and  draped  about  her  graceful 
and  symmetrical  form  with  the  dressmaker's 
admirable  art.  She  rested  her  hands  upon 
Jim's  shoulders  as  he  lifted  her  down  to  the 
groiuid.  Then  the  crowd  involuntarily  parted 
to  let  her  pass. 

Aileen  was  standing  in  the  crowd  ready  to 
take  the  train.  Tilson  held  her  arm.  Amanda 
and  slie  met  face  to  face.  Jim  recalled  the 
last  time  the  two  sisters  had  met  on  this  same 
spot.  They  still  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  if  they  could  have  seen  the  striking  re- 
semblance as  Jim  saw  it,  he  thought  they 
might  liave  guessed  it.  Though  some  things 
seemed  to  be  reversed.  Amanda's  face  now 
was  the  one  that  had  the  bloom  and  the  beauty. 
Aileen's  was  pale  and  wan  and  lifeless. 

Aileen  held  out  her  hand.  Amanda  grasped 
it.  hesitated,  then  leaned  over  and  kissed 
Aileen,  whose  face  flushed  a  deej)  scarlet;  but 
Jim  thought  lie  .saw  there  also  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  great  pleasure  at  Amanda's  act. 
IJoth  he  and  Aileen  remembered  a  conversa- 
tion they  once  had  on  the  train.  But  it  all  was 
so  quick.  Aileen  was  in  the  rush.  The  next 
moment  Tilson  had  lifted  her  to  the  platform 
and  the  train  was  moving  away. 

That  night  Jim  strolled  about  the  town  sum- 
moning recollections  of  things  past.  "Stu- 
dents' Manse"  was  just  as  it  was  when  he  left 


it.  The  three-story  building  with  the  colonade, 
the  fountain,  the  grass  plots,  the  cannon  and 
the  flag  pole  in  front,  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  catalogues,  and  were  numbered  in  the 
•minds  of  students  and  visitors  among  the 
things  that  were  going  to  be.  The  combina- 
tion house,  the  short  store  room  pushed  \\y 
against  the  big  barn-like  structure,  was  still 
there  without  any  change.  He  walked  along 
the  street  on  the  opposite  side.  Neither  Aileen 
nor  Tilson  was  there,  and  he  might  have  gone 
in.  but  he  did  not  care  to.  A  group  of  pupils 
were  seated  on  the  piazza  talking  and  singing. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  an  auto-harp.  Professor 
Walter  was  playing  on  one  of  his  four  instru- 
ments. As  he  walked  on  he  heard  the  low 
melodious  hum  of  a  familiar  voice,  as  a  saiui- 
tering  figure  api)roached. 

'"Simon,  you  black  rascal  you!" 
"Law  de  mussy.  ef'n  hit  ain't  Mister  Jim." 
Jim  took   Simon's   rusty   hand,   and   sliook   it 
warmly.     Then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
side-walk,  and  leaned  up  against  a  tree. 

"Simon."  he  began  in  a  slow  and  solemn 
drawl,  "have  you  ever  been  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  delving  into  ancient  history?" 

"Now  dey  you  goes!  he!  he!  he!  hit's  de 
same  IMister  Jim  sho  nuff!   he!    he!   he!" 

Jim  made  him  sit  down,,  though,  whicli 
Simon  was  glad  enough  to  do ;  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  two  old  friends  delved  into 
ancient  histry. 

After  Jim  had  made  him  tell  all  about  him- 
self, about  his  marriage  and  a  boy  he  had 
named  "Mister  Jim,"  Simon  told  about  "de 
school,  de  perfesser,  en  all  de  doin's  at  de 
commencement."  After  a  long  pause  in  the 
conversation,  Simon  looked  at  Jim,  with  a 
sorrowful  expression. 

"Is  you  see  Miss  'Leen,  Mister  Jim?" 
"Yes,"  said  Jim,  "I  saw  her  at  the  train." 
"She  ain  lookin'  well,"  said  Simon.  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  as  Jim  did  not  answer,  he 
added.  "Hit's  ben  de  same  way  wid  er  ever 
sence  she  come  back  hyuh  atter  you  en  Miss 
Anderson  done  gone.  Naws'r,  she  ain  lookin 
well  tall." 

And  Simon  ke])t  shaking  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her,  Simon?"  asked 
Jitn. 

"I  dunno  wluit  is  de  madder  wid  her.  1 
specks,  dough,  slic's  cr  liavin  some  trouble, 
suh." 

"They   say  she  and  the   Professor  ar^  going 
to   be   married   very   soon."   said   Jim,    leaning 
back  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
"Who  tells  you  dat,  ISIister  Jim  ?'' 
"Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  train." 
"Wal,"    said    Simon,    looking    down    at     the 
ground  reflectively,  "I's  er  hearin  dat  too;    l)ut 
T  dunno,  IMister  Jim.     Lemme  tell  you  whut   1 
say   de   fust   time    I   hear   it.     Hit   was  a   long 
time    ergo   1    hear    some    er    de   niggers    in    de 
kitchen  say  hit,  en  T  tells  you  de  Gawd's  truth. 
Mister  Jim,  whut  I   say.   "  De  ve'y  fust  time  1 
hears  hit,  I  say.  'Well.suli!    Well,  suh!'  Dat's 
jes  whut  I  say." 

"Well,  Simon."  observed  Jim.  smiling.  "T 
knew  you  were  a  philosopher,  but  why  did  you 
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luake    sucli    :i    pnifouml    (iliseiviiliuii    as    that' 
Isn't  it  true"r" 

•'I  keej)  on  liearn  em  say  so.  Mistor  Jim.  l)Ut 
I  tells  you  one  udder  thinj,'.  l)ey  ain  maliM 
yet." 

''I  understand  tiiey  a  if  to  be  married, 
tiioupli.  early,  in  the  fall  wiu-n  sclmol  opens," 
said  Jim. 

••Vas'r.  I  h.ars  .lat  t.x..  Mister  Jim.  but  .ley 
iiiii  irraliM  yit." 

•Well,  but  Simon,"  insisted  Jim.  "tliey  are 
jroinfi  to  be." 

Simon  turned  to  him  with  an  expression  of 
sometliinji  like  <ienuine  disgust. 

•Now.  Mister  Jim."  he  said  re|)rovinf;ly,  ''is 
you  teaeh  in  disliyuh  seliool  er  whole  tarni.  en 
\-ou  ain  never  heerd  er  things  whut  is  jjwine 
ter  U'?" 

Jim  did  not  know  why.  he  vowed  to  himself 
it  was  not  so.  but  it  was  so — his  iieart  gave  a 
ImuuuI  and  he  fi-lt  like  getting  up  and  hugging 
Old  Simon. 

He  took  out  two  silver  dollars  and  handed 
them  to  him.  saying  that  one  was  for  little 
"Mister  Jim."  and  the  other  was  a  bridal  pres- 
ent. Simon  had  been  married  over  two  years. 
so  he  g-ave  an  extra  grin  and  again  declared 
in  delight  that  it  was  the  same  Mister  Jim. 

"Xaws'r.  Mister  Jim,"  he  repeated,  as  Jim 
started  thoughtfully  down  the  road  towards 
the  hotel.  "You  kin  jest  put  hit  down  whut 
Old  Simon  say.  fer  he  keep  his  eye  open;  en 
he  say  'dey  ain  mah'd  yit.'  Dat's  jest  whut 
he  say." 

Chapter  XXVII. 

Tmk  days  go  by,  and  the  years.  Gradually 
is  the  light  turned  on  in  the  Dark  Corner, 
tiradually  is  mind  waked  up.  and  with  it  the 
soil.  The  truck  growing  industry  has  assumed 
large  jtroportions  and  large  importance,  mak- 
ing the  eotuity  rich.  But  it  is  the  school  sys- 
tem which  has  made  Pee  Dee  famous.  The 
sequence  may  have  been  accidental,  but  mate- 
rial prosperity  closely  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  this  system,  and  the  people  believe 
that  the  one  was  caused  by  the  other.  So  that 
the  school  system  is  the  chief  pride  of  Pee  Dee; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  school  house  has  be- 
come in  each  community  a  centre  of  social  and 
intellectual  interest. 

There  are  three  county  high  .schools:  one  at 
Waxton.  one  at  Hollisville.  in  a  handsome  new 
brick  building  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Hollisville  Collegiate  Military  Institute. 
Professor  Jefferson  Marquinius  Tilson.  Presi- 
dent: and  the  third  is  situated  in  a  grove  of 
graceful  jnnes.  which  yon  can  see  just  as  you 
emerge  from  the  Washniore  Swamp.  Each  one 
of  these  high  schools  is  in  the  center  of  a 
Scho»)l  Division.  The  high  school  principals 
are  also  supervisors  of  the  district  schools  in 
the  respective  divisions.  The  district  schools 
are  in  charge  of  teachers,  eacii  of  whom  after 
being  graduated  from  college  has  taught  two 
years  in  one  of  the  high  schools,  as  an  aj)- 
prenticeship  before  being  entrusted  with  the 
more  delicate  work  of  teaching  the  children  of 
more  tender  age  and   imder  more  difficult   con- 


ditions. Rvery  teacher  in  the  county  reports 
on  Saturday  at  the  high  school  of  his  division 
to  conf«-r  with  the  sujiervisor  about  the  work, 
and  these  a|)prentice  teachers  are  present  at  this 
conference.  The  CJeneral  Superintendent  makes 
it  a  rule  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  con- 
ferences every  Saturday,  thus  going  the  rounds, 
conferring  with  every  teaciier  in  the  co\inty 
every  three  weeks.  He  goes  often  around  among 
the  di.strict  schools  during  the  week  days,  not 
to  "visit  the  .schools"  nor  to  "inspect  the 
sehools."  but  to  do  something  specific  which  he 
knows  about  and  has  talked  with  the  teachers 
al)out  before  he  goes  there.  Most  of  these  dis- 
trict scho<ils  have  from  three  to  five  teachers  in 
tliem.  They  are  about  ten  miles  apart,  so  that 
as  a  rule  no  child  has  to  come  more  than  live 
miles  to  school.  This  is  but  a  short  distance, 
for  tiie  roads  are  good  and  the  long  covered 
wagons  with  their  genial  trusty  drivers  come 
l)y  every  morning  and  gather  nji  the  chihlren. 
The  people  are  proud  of  their  new  hard  roads, 
made  by  digging  down  and  bringing  up  the 
clay  to  "mix  with  the  sand.  The  Ceneral  Su- 
perintendent says,  with  a  merry  gleam  in  his 
gray  eyes,  that  the  roads  are  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  for  they  followed  fast  upon  the 
installation  of  the  covered  school  wagons.  Be- 
sides, the  roads  are  used  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent more  than  almost  any  one  else;  and 
the  one  next  proudest  of  them  is  the  Superin- 
tendent's driver.  This  driver  is  a  favorite  with 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils  all  over  the  county. 
They  call  him  "Ole  Simon."  He  and  his  mas- 
ter, as  they  travel  together,  s.mietimes  discu.ss 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tran.smigration  of  the  Soul. 
There  are  no  "professors"  in  the  schools.  In 
the  journal  of  the  General  Sujjerintendent  is 
written.  "I  don't  tune  pianos,  or  go  up  in  a 
balloon,  or  train  ])onies.  or  make  tintype  pho- 
tographs, or  travel  through  tiie  country  with  a 
tuning  fork  teaching  singing  scliool :  so  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  called  ])rofessor.'' 

The  Hollisville  Collegiate  .Military  Institute, 
Profes.sor  (afterwards  Colonel)  Jetlerson  Mar- 
quinius Tilson  President,  no  hmger  issues  cata- 
logues announcing  what  is  going  to  be.  The 
chief  reminders  in  Pee  Dee  of  this  historic  in- 
stitution are  the  few  remaining  di|)lomas 
■framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls,  inscribed  in 
much  becurled  and  betailed  peimianshij)  with 
such  names  as  Alys  and  Mamye  and  Matylda. 

There  is  no  Professor  Jetlerson  Marquinitis 
Tilson.  neither  Colonel. 

Xot  long  since,  a  i)arty  of  Pee  Dee  jjcople  in 
their  travels  stopped  in  one  of  the  small  towns 
of  the  West.  Here  they  saw  a  man  whose  face, 
iigure.  and  bearing  remincTed  them  of  earlier 
days  in  Pee  Dee.  He  was  standing  on  the  rear 
end  of  a  fantastically  decorated  two-horse 
spring  wagon.  He  wore  a  long  tail  coat,  with 
a  high  silk  hat.  A  tremendous  gold  chain  was 
stretched  across  his  front,  and  from  the  sleek 
bosom  of  his  sjtowy  white  shirt  there  sparkled 
and  glittered  a  huge  stone,  which  the  large 
crowd  surrounding  his  wagon  on  the  street 
corner  took  for  a  diamond.  He  was  making 
demonstrations  upon  the  numerous  long  suf- 
ferers from  sundry  ailments,  who  presented 
themselves,   and   discoursing    tipon    the   marvel- 
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ous  properties  of  his  Universal  Remedy,  guar- 
anteed to  cure  colds,  coughs,  consumption,  ca- 
tarrh, chronic  headaches,  bunions,  •bronchitis, 
Bright's  disease,  lacerated  sore  throat,  peri- 
tonitis, sore  eyes,  in-growing  toe-nails,  and  a 
number  of  other  diseases,  all  for  $1.25  a  bottle, 
l)eing  the  special  prepivration  of  the  celebrated 
Friend  of  the  Afflicted,  Doctor  Jefferson  Mar- 
quinius  Tilson.  With  him  was  a  tall,  dark- 
haired,  black-ej^ed  woman,  wiio  energetically 
passed  out  the  bottles  and  took  in  the  money. 
This,  the  Pee  Dee  people  learned,  was  his  wife. 

Tlie  Reverend  Samuelson  Westmoreland 
Hubbard,  D.D.,  is  no  more,  but  Sam  Hubbard 
has  a  job  at  one  dollar  a  day  cutting  timber 
in  Washmore  Swamp  for  Tom  Moore.  I  will 
tell  you  about  Tom. 

.  Moore  and  Saunder's  Truck  Farm  is  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  that  whole  part 
of  tiie  country.  They  ship  large  quantities  of 
strawberries,  lettuce,  asparagus,  celery,  cauli- 
flower, and  other  vegetables.  In  connection 
with  the  farm,  which  is  situated  on  the  upper 
border  of  Washmore  Swamp,  they  have  a  plant 
for  making  their  own  crates,  getting  the  timber 
from  the  swamp.  Tom  is  considered  the  most 
expert  truck  man  in  the  county.  His  farm  be- 
ing situated  near  the  Washmore  Swamp  High 
School,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  in 
horticulture,  the  pupils  are  sent  to  visit  it. 
And  that  isn't  all  about  Tom.  There  has  been 
a  wedding  at  Ole  Man  Bill  Jordan's.  Jim 
Thompson  was  best  man. 

It  was  two  months  after  the  wedding,  one 
day  in  early  June,  Jim  got  a  telephone  mes- 
sage that  Mrs.  Moore  was  very  ill.  He  did  not 
wait  for  the  conference  of  teachers  to  close,  but 
as  soon  as  Simon  could  hitch  up,  he  started  at 
full  speed.  She  had  been  sick  for  several 
weeks  with  a  raging  fever,  and  now  the  crisis 
was  approaching.  Tom  was  going  frantically 
from  room  to  room  wringing  his  hands  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  Jim 
called  the  doctor  aside  and  asked  him  to  tell 
him  exactly  what  he  thought  of  Amanda's  con- 
dition. 

"The  end  will  come  within  three  daj^s,"  said 
the  doctor. 

Jim  went  to  his  room,  wrote  a  telegram,  and 
a  note,  and  called  Simon. 

"Simon,"  he  said,  "take  this  telegram  to 
HoUisville;  hitch  Mr.  Tom's  two  horses  to  his 
carriage,  and  make  them  go  as  fast  as  they 
will  travel.  Give  this  telegram  to  the  oper- 
ator." 

"Now,  listen,"  ^yent  on  Jim.  "You  know  Miss 
Aileen  Hall  " 

"Yas'r,  I  knows  her  fer  sho." 

"She  will  be  down  on  the  train  tomorrow 
afternoon.     Give  her  this  note." 

"Dis  here  ain't  ter  her,  is  it?"  asked  Simon. 

"Yes,"  answered  Jim,  "certainly.  Meet  her 
at  the  train  and  give  it  to  her  at  once.  Do  you 
understand ':" 

Simon  made  no  reply,  but  all  of  a  sudden  a 
mysterious  look  came  over  liis  dusky  features. 
He  tucked  the  note  under  his  vest  and  button- 
ed up  his  coat  to  his  chin,  though  the  perspira- 
ration  was  rolling  down  his  face. 

"Wlien  she  is  ready,"  added  Jim,  "hurry  her 


liere.  Do  not  wait  for  anything.  Have  your 
horses  fed  and  watered  and  hitched  up  to  the 
carriage." 

The  distance  from  Washmore  Swamp  to  Hol- 
lisville  had  been  reduced  by  fully  one  half  by 
the  improvement  of  the  road.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  plow  through  heavy  sancf,  there  was  a 
smooth  firm  road-bed  all  the  way;  Tom's  twa 
horses  were  fleet  of  foot;  and  Simon  was 
thoroughly  alive  to  his  responsibilities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  following  night,  Aileen 
entered  tlie  neat  two-storj'  cottage  set  off  in 
the  grove  of  pines.  Jim  met  her  at  the  front 
door,  and  led  her  silently  into  the  sitting  room. 

"This  morning  she  got  a  little  better,  but 
late  this  afternoon  she  began  to  get  worse.  The 
doctor  gave  her  some  morphine.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  asleep.  God  knows  if  she 
will  ever  wake  again." 

Saying  this  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  began  to  weep  violently. 
Aileen,  her  face  very  pale,  a  dazed  blank  ex- 
pression in  it,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Jim,  recovering  himself,  arose  and  begged  her 
to  sit  down. 

Tom  came  into  the  room,  wringing  his  hands. 
Jim  had  told  him  the  secret  that  afternoon. 
She  shook  hands  with  Tom,  but  showed  no 
sign  of  emotion,  little  sign  of  life  at  all.  She 
just  looked  dazed  and  stood  there.  Neither 
she  nor  Tom  said  a  word  to  each  other.  The 
doctor  came  in  sliortly  afterwards  and  said 
that  Amanda  was  still  asleep  and  that  her 
pulse  was  steadily  growing  weaker.  Tom  sat 
down  and  burst  out  crying.  Still  Aileen  stood 
and  looked  on.  She  would  not  sit  down,  till 
Jim  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  a 
chair.  They  all  sat  then,  scarcely  uttering  a 
word  till  near  dawn,  when  the  nurse  who  had 
been  watching  at  the  bedside  came  in  and  call- 
ed the  doctor  out.  Tom  followed;  then  Aileen 
for  the  first  time  burst  ovit  crying. 

•My  sister!  ]\Iy  sister!  Can't  you  let  me 
go  to  her  now  ?  Y''ou  have  kept  me  away  from 
her  all  these  years.  Now  that  she  is  dying, 
aren't  you  going  to  let  me  speak  to  her,  just 
speak  to  her  once  and  ask  here  forgiveness?" 

Jim  could  make  no  reply.  Every  bitter  word 
sank  into  his  heart.  In  a  short  while  she  grew 
a  little  calmer,  but  she  kept  her  face  buried  in 
a  sofa  pillow.  The  doctor  came  back  and  said 
that  Amanda  had  waked  up,  and  that  she 
seemed  a  little  better,  but  nobody  must  go  to 
her  except  the  nurse.  Then  Aileen  began  to 
cry  as  if  her  lieart  were  breaking.  Jim  sat 
helplessly  by.  They  heard  Amanda  groan  in 
the  next  room. 

"O  why  can't  her  own  sister,  who  is  closer 
to  her  tiian  anybody  else,  go  to  her?"  Aileen 
kept  wailing,  bowing  up  and  down,  her  face 
buried  in  the  pillow  on  the  sofa.  The  sun  had 
risen  now,  up  over  the  green  leaves  of  the 
cypress  and  jimiper  trees  of  Washmore 
Swamp;  tiie  light  peeping  through  the  red 
sl\ades  of  the  windows,  and  the  birds  began  to 
sing  in  all  the  trees  around  the  house.  Aileen 
again  seemed  to  grow  calm.  She  raised  her 
head  and  looked  around  the  room.  Seeing  no 
one  present  save  her  and  Jim  alone,  he  sitting 
beside    iier    on    the    sofa,    looking    piteously    at 
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her,  she  began  again,  now  looking  straight 
at  him  with  an  expression  which  sent  an  agony 
to  his  heart. 

"You  have  done  it!  You  have  kept  from 
Mie  all  tliese  years!  My  own  sister!  ^Vh^/ 
have  you  done  it?  You  must  have  some  good 
reason,  but  irln/f  Ami  now  you  only  send  for 
int'  when  she  is  dying?      W'lti/*    Wlit/f 

lie  eould  only  look  at  her;  but  not  being 
;it)lc  to  meet  her  terrible  gaze,  his  eyes  fell 
awiiy.  The  ne\t  moment,  the  door  opened,  and 
•Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  entered  the  room.  Mr. 
.I<n-dan  had  ofl"  his  coat,  and  one  gallus  hung 
over  his  coarse  white  shirt.  He  wore  no  collar. 
His  trousers  touched  his  bare  legs  above  the 
ankles.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  on  the  one-piece 
homespun  dress  slightly  drawn  at  the  waist, 
and  her  gray  locks  were  hanging  shaggily  about 
her  head.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Jordan  were  bare- 
footed. Jim  slowly  turned  his  head  toward 
them;  then  looked  at  Aileen.  He  did  not  ut- 
ter a  word,  but  in  answer  to  her  repeated 
"Why."  he  seemed  to  say,  "That  is  the  reason." 

Aileen  sprang  to  her  feet,  threw  her  arms 
around  Mrs.  Jordan  and  kissed  her  several 
times.  Then  she  did  the  same  to  'Sir.  Jordan, 
astonishing  them  both  beyond  measure. 

••^ly  own  Grandmother  and  Grandfather!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  know  me?  I  am 
Aileen,  your  granddaughter."' 

Still  they  looked  their  consternation.  Aileen 
turned  in  appeal  to  Jim. 

"She  is  Amanda's  sister,"  he  said,  "the  other 
girl  you  once  asked  me  about.  I  did  not  know 
then."    And  he  bowed  liis  head. 

"But  for  many  years  he  has  known,"  began 
Aileen,  "and  why,  why — ''  She  stopped  and 
kissed  them  each  again. 

It  was  as  much  as  the  two  old  people  could 
do  to  take  in  the  fact  that  Aileen  really  was 
the  "t'other  gal"  for  them  to  enter  with  her 
then  into  speculations  as  to  why  the  secret 
had  been  kept  from  them.  But  after  a  while 
they  did  gi-asp  it.  For  the  next  few  days  they 
would  scarcely  let  her  out  of  their  sight.  They 
just  sat  and  gazed  at  her. 

Amanda  grew  better.  Her  fever  left  her  and 
she  began  to  get  stronger,  thougii  very  slowly. 
They  were  afraid  to  excite  her,  so  that  for 
three  days  more  no  one  saw  her  save  the  doc- 
tor and  the  nurse,  and  Tom  once  or  twice  a 
day.  On  the  fourtli  day,  though,  the  doctor 
said  that  Aileen  could  go  in  to  see  her,  but  that 
she  must  not  be  identified  as  her  sister.  When 
she  went  into  the  room  Amanda's  face  lit  up 
as  with  a  bright  light.  She  was  almost  too 
weak  to  speak,  but  she  said  faintly,  "I  hoped 
they  would  send  for  jou.  Why  have  you  not 
been  in  before?     Stoop  down  and  kiss  me." 

Aileen  was  greatly  surprised  that  Amanda 
should  think  of  her  at  all.  but  she  was  pleased. 
She  could  not  talk  to  her,  though,  except  to  say 
some  soothing  words.  The  doctor  said  she 
must  nt  be  made  to  remember  or  think  or  any- 
thing. Aileen  stroked  her  head  a  few  minutes, 
kissed  her  again  and  left  the  room.  This  she 
did  once  or  twice  a  day  for  several  days,  the 
time  being  increased  as  Amanda  steadily  grew 
stronger.  Then  she  took  her  place  as  nurse. 
Jim  had  to  return  to  his  work,  but  he  came 


in  every  few  days.     Tom  resumed  the  work  on 
his  farm. 

In  a  week  Amanda  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
next  week  she  was  able  to  be  dressed  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  piazza.  Here  it  was,  late  one 
afternoon,  that  Jim,  who  had  come  in  to  spend 
tlie  night,  having  consulted  the  doctor,  decided 
to  tell  Amanda  tiie  secret,  which  had  had  sucii 
a  jiowerful  inlluencc  upon  iier  life  and  his.  She 
sat  half  reclining  in  a  large  rocking  chair 
prop))e<l  up  witli  pillows,  but  siie  was  now  re- 
covering and  the  bloom  was  ccmiing  into  her 
(liinned  and  bleached  cheeks. 

Aileen  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Tom,  close 
to  her  on  the  otlier  side,  held  her  hand.  Jim 
almost  clioked  with  emotion  as  he  began  to  tell 
the  story.  Anumda  just  looked.  As  he  went 
on  something  came  into  her  face  that  resem- 
l»!cd  tile  old  stare.  She  showed  no  sign  of  as- 
tonishment or  of  great  emotion,  and  Aileen's 
lieart  experienced  a  sensation  of  pain,  for  she 
took  tiie  strange  manner  for  indifference. 
Amanda  did  not  speak  a  word  until  after  Jim 
had  finished  his  story.  Then  she  and  Aileen 
folded  each  other  in  their  arms. 

"Will  3011  be  honest  if  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ?"  Amanda  asked. 

"Of  course,  my  sister,"  answered  Aileen. 
"Are  you  glad?" 

Aileen  threw  her  arms  around  Amanda  and 
fell  upon  her  bosom,  weeping. 

"Oh,  my  sister!"  she  said,  "won't  you  for- 
give me  now,  after  so  many  years?" 

Amanda  only  held  her  tighter  in  her  arms. 
"There's  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered 
at  length,  slowly.  "I  only  want  to  know  be- 
fore 1  tell  you  something,  because  I  am  so 
different  from  you  and  you  have  lived  in  sucii 
a  different  world  from  mine." 

"But  you  have  been  so  much  better  than  I 
have  been,"  said  Aileen,  "and" — here  her  eyes 
involuntarily  glanced  around  at  Jim,  who  did 
not  see  it — "you  have  done  so  much  more  good 
in  the  world." 

"No,"  said  Amanda;  and  they  were  both  si- 
lent a  long  time,  Jim  and  Tom,  silent  too,  look- 
ing on. 

"Are  you  much  surprised?"  Jim  asked  after 
a  wiiile. 

"Must  I  tell  you,  Aileen?"  she  asked  turning 
to  her  sister,  "what  I  said  I  had  to  tell?" 
"Yes." 

Amanda  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  si- 
lence for  a  long  time.  Then  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  towering  tops  of  the  pine  trees  across 
the  field  and  said,  slowly,  without  apparent 
emotion, 

"I  have  known  this  for  six  years.  Mrs. 
Thompson  told  me  that  first  summer  I  went  to 
see  her." 

And  Jim  remembered  that  night  she  cut  her 
arm  on  the  plank  in  the  swamp  and  kept  it 
from  him  till,  led  by  the  gleam  of  light  through 
the  thick  gloom,  they  reached  the  little  hut  of 
Wister  Harper,  a  haven  of  rest  and  shelter 
from  the  darkness  and  cold. 

After  supper  that  night,  Jim  took  a  long 
walk  alone.  When  he  returned  he  found  Aileen 
sitting  on  the  porch.     The  moon   was   shining 
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bright.  He  had  not  talked  with  her  aloue  at 
all.  He  had  not  had  the  opportunity.  Be- 
sides, he  feared  to  embarrass  her.  At  supper 
she  had  been  quiet;  and  he  guessed  that  she 
was  thinking  of  the  other  revelation,  that 
Amanda  had  kept  this  secret  six  years,  that 
she  knew  that  day  she  kissed  her  at  the  rail- 
road station  at  Hollisville,  and  all  these  years 
still  she  herself  was  not  allowed  to  know.  Jim 
guessed  right.  It  was  this  that  made  Aileen 
quiet.  It  was  what  he,  too,  was  thinking  of; 
and  now,  still  out  on  the  porch,  he  imagined 
Aileen  wanted  to  be  alone.  Fearing  to  intrude, 
he  started  in,  only  speaking  formally,  as  he 
got  on  the  porch.  But  as  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  knob,  he  did  not  turn  it;  he  stepped  back 
and  looked  up  at  the  moon. 

"It's  a  beautiful  night,"  he  said,  "isn't  it?" 

"Beautiful,"  she  replied,  looking  toward  him 
and  smiling  sadly. 

He  walked  over  to  where  she  was  sitting  and 
sat  on  the  railing  near  her,  but  he  did  not 
speak.  She  did  not  speak,  and  both  of  them 
looked  steadily  out  into  the  night.  Finally 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

"Why  have  you  kept  this  secret  from  me?" 

"Do  you  not  know?"  he  replied. 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes  fell  away, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  by  the  moonlight  which 
beamed  upon  her  face  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. He  sat  silently  watching  her.  She  got 
up  to  go  in,  turning  her  face  away,  as  if  avoid- 
ing his  gaze.  As  her  hand  struck  the  knob  she 
paused,  just  as  he  had  done.  He  gently  took 
her  hand.  She  made  a  faint  effort  to  with- 
draw it,  but  he  held  it  firm,  and  drew  her  back 
to  the  railing.  Though  she  tried  to  hide  it, 
he  now  clearly  saw  a  tear  trickling  down  her 
cheek. 

"Little  Girl,  I  love  vou.  Don't  you  know 
it  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  once  into  his 
face;  then  her  eyes  fell  away.  He  gently  put 
his  hand  upon  the  back  of  her  soft  hair,  still 
golden,  still  silken,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Don't  you  know  it?"  he  whispered. 

And  he  felt  her  head,  very  slightly,  faintly, 
bobbing  against  his  shulder. 

"Won't  you  be  my  Little  Girl  always?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  Jim,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  a  little  girl 
you  want,  but  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  mind 
able  to  grasp  the  high  purpose  of  your  life, 
and  a  woman's  soul  to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  loved 
so  to  be  called  'Little  Girl,'  but  oh,  how  selfish 
and  small  I  was!" 

"But  how  selfish  I  was,"  said  Jim.  "to  want 
you  to  leave  the  world  and  come  out  her!" 

"And  do  you  call  that  narrow  sphere  in 
which  I  have  lived  'the  world'?  When  I  think 
of  these  long  years  I  might  have  been  helping 
you—" 

She  sobbed  on  his  shoulder. 

"But  don't  think  of  it,  my  darling.  Tell  me 
only  that  we  are  to  be  together  now  for  al- 
ways." 

Gently  she  raised  her  face,  looked  into  his 
eyes,  and— ^ 

The     shadow    of     a    man     approached    from 


around  the  corner  of  the  porch.  It  was  Simon, 
and  he  was  looking  straight  at  the  moon  for 
s>'mptoms  of  snow.  But  as  he  passed  on  into 
the  shadows  a  distinct  chuckle  could  be  heard 
echoing  through  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees. 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

Two  children  are  placing  by  the  well,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  scrawny  oaks.  One  is  a 
boy  of  twelve,  with  light  brown  hair  almost 
red,  a  handsome  and  manly  little  fellow;  he 
speaks  with  a  half  drawl;  he  is  a  bright  boy, 
though,  and  full  of  mischief,  a  gleam  in  his  big 
brown  eyes.  His  name  is  Jim  Thompson 
Moore:  none  of  your  hifalutin  James's  now, 
his  father  says;  his  name  is  "Jim."  And  he's 
the  "dadbustedest  fool"  about  his  little  cousin 
that  you  ever  saw.  This  little  cousin  is  a  few 
years  younger  that  he.  She  has  bright  blue 
eyes  and  rich  golden  hair,  which  sparkles  in 
the  autumn  sun  as  she  runs  about  the  lawn. 
Her  name  is  Amy  Hall  Thompson.  Ole  Man 
Bill  Jordan,  leaning  against  the  fence,  gazing 
at  them  through  his  fast  dimming  eyes  over 
the  rims  of  his  spectacles,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  his  veracity  is  utterly  unreliable 
"ef'n  them  ain't  er  'mazin'  pair  er  brats."  And 
he  intimates  in  case  you  distrust  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment,  that  "the  01'  Oman'll  tell  you 
the  same  thing."  A  genial  negro  man  plays 
with  the  children.  They  call  him  "Ole  Simon," 
but  he  is  no  older  than  he  was  when  he  played 
in  the  yard  with  the  little  boy's  mother  and 
the  little  girl's  father. 

Down  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  grove  are  two 
women,  simply  dressed,  but  neatly  and  tastily. 
They  are  sisters,  sitting  in  .  a  hammock,  with 
their  arms  around  each  other.  One  of  them  is 
reading  aloud  from  a  book  in  her  lap.  On  the 
grass  at  their  feet,  leaning  against  a  tree,  is  a 
red-headed  man  who  listens,  rather  impatient- 
ly.    The  book  is  the  Arabian  Nights. 

"I  don't  believe  half  of  that,"  says  the  man. 

The  women  lok  at  each  other  and  laugh. 

"Why,  Tom,  nobody  expects  you  to  believe 
it.  This  woman  was  making  it  up  as  she 
went  along  to  entertain  the  King,  her  hus- 
band. If  she  failed  to  make  it  so  interesting 
that  he  would  not  want  more  the  next  night,  he 
would  cut  her  head  oft"." 

"Well,  he  ought  to  cut  her  head  off  for  being 
such  a  dadbusted  big  liar." 

In  the  front  room  of  the  house  sits  a  man 
who,  if  you  look  at  him  now,  you  would  say 
was  nearing  fifty;  if  you  had  seen  an  hour 
ago  at  the  dinner  table  where  he  sat  talking 
and  joking  until  all  the  others  had  finished, 
when  he  had  to  eat  his  dinner  alone,  you  would 
liave  said  he  was  not  quite  thirty.  But  now 
he  sits  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  chil- 
dren at  play,  and  at  the  group  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  grove,  his  thin  resting  in  his  hand, 
his  forefinger  pressed  against  the  side  of  his 
nose.  In  the  record  book  lying  open  on  the 
table  beside  him,  the  ink  scarcely  dry.  is  writ- 
ten: 

"'Tis  Sunday  afternoon  of  an  October  day. 
It  seems  the  very  same  day  I  have  seen,  and 
felt,    and    lived — or    have    been    or    am — many 
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times  before.  On  such  daj-s,  most  often,  re- 
turning instants  in  Time's  Cycle  stop  before 
the  startled  soul." 

Simon  draws  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  chil- 
dren. Before  any  of  them  drink,  he  brings  a 
largo  gourd  full  to  the  window.  He  has  t<» 
speak  twice  before  the  man  inside,  looking  out 
of  tlie  window  at  him,  seems  to  hear  him,  or 
to  see  him.  At  lengtli  tliis  man  takes  tlic 
gourd,  drinks,  and  liands  it  back.  He  looks 
into  the  negro's  genial,  dusky  face  with  a  cu- 
rious expression. 


"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Simon,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoso- 
phy," he  observes  solemnly. 

Simon  grins,  but  his  master's  face  is  stern 
and  serious.  He  pours  the  water  out  of  the 
gourd  and  observes  as  solemnly: 

"Vas'r,  1  specks  so  suh." 

He  goes  back  to  play  with  the  children. 

And  Time's  Cycle  moves  on. 

(the  end) 
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Second  Thoughts  of  a  Minute  Philosopher 


By  WILLIAM  J.  BURTSCHER 


The  oldest  table  known  to  man  is  vegetable. 

'«'     S 
Cats  think  mice-catching  a  hole-some  pastime. 

M    a 

•     The  secret  of  keeping  secrets  is  still  a  secret. 

a    M 

Farmers   raise  corn   in   rows,   but  seldom   on 
their  toes. 

1!     II 
Love   may    be    blind,   but   hate    is    helplessly 
deaf  and  dumb. 

H     M 
Tlic  reputation  of  an  arctic  hero  easily  falls 
below  zero. 

3     M 
Afost    jieople    have    to    sweat    for    their    cold 
cash. 

About  all   tourists  can  do  when   in   Rome  is 
to  roam. 

a    m 

W'e   all    want   Father  Time   to   wait   until   a 
farther  time. 

iS     H 

riie    Devil,    quoting    Scripture,    isn't    always 
alili"  to  give  chapter  and  verse. 

a    m 

I  lie    way   of   others   is   all    right   until    they 
■  I    -s  our  way  at  the  same  time  we  cross  theirs. 

m    m 

A   faihisopher  is  a  man  who  preaches  every- 
thing and  practices  nothing. 

M     S 
Burglars  go  about  at  night  looking  for  op- 
liortunity.  only  to  land  where  opportunity  ean- 
ii't  find  them. 

S     1! 
Siinie  men  think  there  is  no  harm  in  fishing 


on  Sunday  so  long  as  they  do  not  eat  the  fish 
until  Monday. 

a    a 

There  may  be  a  bright  side  to  everything, 
but  some  trouble  comes  in  the  shape  of  an  octa- 
gon, with  seven  sides  dark. 

a    a 

Tiie  poor  man's  bottom  dollar  shows  up  on 
top  of  the  rich  man's  heap  at  last. 

a    a 

Truth  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
kind  we  like  to  tell  about  others,  and  the  kind 
we  like  told  about  us. 

a    a 

A  luimorist  is  a  man  who  tells  jokes  to 
friends  who  lie  about  not  having  heard  before 
the  stories  he  is  about  to  tell  again. 

a    a 

There  are  more  poor  people  in  the  world  who 
would  like  to  die  rich,  than  there  are  rich  peo- 
ple who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  die  poor. 

m    a 

Lucky  is  the  loser  who  has  no  one  but  him- 
self to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
one  but  himself  to  blame  for  it. 

a    a 

Those  people  who  are  always  reminded  of 
something  have  a  reminder  that  often  repeats 
itself. 

a    a 

Nearly  every  man's  wife  who  thinks  she  de- 
serves a  better  husband,  has  a  husband  who 
knows  he  deserves  a  better  wife. 


In   the   South   the  negro  is  allowed  to  grow 
tiatnrallv.     In  the  Xorth  he  is  cultivated. 


I 


SOME  HEROIC  AND  STRENUOUS 
RIDES  WITH  ZEB  STUART 


By  COL.  O.  N.  SAUSSY 


Chapter  I. 

OnX  ESTIN  COOKE,  soldier,  poet, 
aiithor,  and  a  genuine  "F.  F.  V." 
sang  of  Stuart: 


"Never  was  cavalier  like  ours! 
Not  Rupert  in  the  days  before. 
And  when  his  stern,  hard  work  was  done, 
His  grief,  battles,  joys  o'er. 
His  mighty  spirit  rode  the  storm 
And  led  his  men  once  more." 

James-  Ewell  Brown  Stuart  was  born  in 
Patrick  county,  Virginia,  on  6th  February, 
1833.  In  1848  he  entered  Emory  and  Henry 
College.  During  a  revival  he  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  church.  In  1850  he 
received  his  appointment  to  West  Point.  He 
was  studious,  and  graduated  thirteenth  in  his 
class  of  forty-six  students. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  was  commissioned 
brevet  second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  serving  in  Texas;  his  com- 
mission dated  dated  1st  July,  1854.  On  20th 
December,  1855,  he  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59,  while  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Virginia,  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  War  Department  regarding  a  sabre 
attachment  he  had  patented.  While  in  Wash- 
ington on  this  business,  the  insane  raid  of 
John  Brown  on  Harper's  Ferry  occurred. 
Stuart  was  sent  to  Arlington  with  a  sealed  or- 
der to  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  been 
selected  to  command  the  marines  sent  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection. 

Being  on  leave,  away  from  his  command,  he 
volunteered  as  an  aide  to  Col.  Lee  and  assisted 
in  squelching  that  act  of  madness  that  proved 
no  small  factor  in  coming  events. 

In  Marcli,  1861,  he  obtained  two  months' 
leave  of  absence,  and  on  reaching  Cairo,  111., 
forwarded  his  resignation  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  officer  in  the  regular  establish- 
ment. Almost  immediately  thereafter  he  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  appointment  as  Captain 
ill  his  regiment. 

But  the  die  was  cast,  and  on  reaching  Rich- 
mond he  tendered  his  services  to  his  native 
State.  His  first  commission  in  the  Southern 
army  was  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  infan- 
try, dated  10th  May,  1861,  but  on  the  16th 
July,  just  preceding  by  two  days  the  skirmish 
at  Bull  Run — 18th  July — he  received  his  com- 
mission as  Colonel  of  cavalry. 


One  of  Stuart's  first  adventures  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Jackson  had  been  sent  by  Joe 
•Johnston  to  resist  Patterson's  advent  into  the 
lower  valley.  Here,  with  a  part  of  a  regiment 
and  one  gun,  "Old  Jack" — for  he  had  not  yet 
been  baptised  with  the  name  that  forever  must 
be  associated  with  him — Stonewall — Stuart 
acting  on  Jackson's  flank  emerged  from  a 
thick  wood,  and  in  advance  of  his  men,  came 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  the  enemy,  separated 
from  them  only  by  a  fence.  Riding  toward 
them  he  directed  some  of  the  men,  who  prob- 
ably mistook  him  for  one  of  their  own  officers, 
to  throw  down  the  fence.  This  was  quickly 
done,  M'hen  Stuart  ordered  the  whole  body  to 
throw  down  their  arms  on  peril  of  their  lives. 
Bewildered  by  his  boldness,  the  men  obeyed 
and  filing  them  through  the  gap  he  soon  had 
them  surrounded  by  his  men,  as  prisoners. 

The  troops  thus  captured  proved  to  be  forty- 
nine  men  of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
imteers. 

Stuart's  next  duty  was  to  curtain  John- 
ston's rapid  march  to  reinforce  Beauregard. 
So  successfully  did  he  screen  this,  Patterson 
did  not  know  Johnson  was  out  of  the  Valley 
until  the  latter  had  fallen  on  ilcDowell's 
flank,  and  history  had  written  "Stoneicall"  as 
tlie  prefix  forever  to  Jackson's  name. 

Stuart  with  two  troops  of  cavalry,  with 
Lieut.  Beckham's  battery,  constituted  the  Con- 
federate extreme  left  at  Manassas.  And  on 
Early's  arrival  on  that  flank,  encouraged  Old 
Jube  to  attack,  and  did  such  eff"ective  work 
Gen.  Early  writes:  "Stuart  did  as  much  to- 
wards saving  the  First  Manassas  as  any  subor- 
dinate who  participated  in  it,  and  yet  he  re- 
ceived no  credit  for  it  in  the  official  reports." 
On  the  24th  September,  1861,  Col.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  was  promoted  brigadier  of  cavalry  and 
the  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Virginia, 
First  North  Carolina  and  the  JefF  Davis  Le- 
gion, constituting  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the 
tlien  Confederate  "Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Barring  a  skirmish  at  Drancsville,  on  20th 
December,  1861,  Stuart's  command  was  eii- 
gaged  in  outpost,  picket  and  scouting  duties. 

When  the  seat  of  activities  was  transferred 
from  Northern  Virginia  to  Yorktown.  on  the 
Lower  Peninsular,  Stuart  marched  his  troop- 
ers clear  across  the  Old  Dominion.  Then  be- 
gan the  incidents  in  the  caption  of  this 
chapter. 

]\rany  skirmishes  occurred  after  the  clash  of 
arms  at  Williamsburg,  where  on   the  4th   and 
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5th  of  May,  18C2,  the  rear  of  Johnson  and  the 
advance  of  McClelhxn's  army  had  a  hot  en- 
gagement. The  cavalry  brigade  got  its  first 
l)aptism  in  that  battle. 

Wlien  Jolinston  turned  at  bay,  he  was  close 
to  the  outskirts  of  Richmond. 

MoClellan,  ever  cautious  after  Williams- 
burg, felt  no  occasion  to  rush  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Then  the  Federal  cajitain  began 
the  investment  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

When  the  spring  rains  had  flooded  the 
murky  Chicahominy  and  lifted  some  of  its 
bridges,  Johnston  conceived  the  "psychological," 
as  the  term  now  is,  moment  had  arrived,  plan- 
ned an  attack  on  McClellan's  left,  but  was  un- 
supported by  his  flanking  column,  and  a 
bloody  and  indecisive  battle  is  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  of  history,  Johnston  himself  being  one 
of  the  victims. 

Mosby,  then  a  scout,  later  the  most  active 
and  famous  partisan  commander  under  the 
Starry  Cross,  passed  through  and  around  Mc- 
Clellan's right  flank,  entirely  along  his  rear, 
and  safely  regained  the  Confederate  line 
through  the  Federal  left. 

His  observation  justified  him  in  reporting  to 
Stuart  the  possibility  of  an  expedition  of  pick- 
ed men  along  the  lines  he  had  traveled. 

THE    CHICAHOMINY   RAID.. 

In  obedience  to  written  instructions  from 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  Gen.  Stuart  rendesvoused  de- 
tachments from  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry  un- 
der Col.  Fitz  Lee,  the  Ninth  Virginia  under 
Col.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  that  part  of  the  Fourth 
Virginia  Cavalry  was  divided  between  the 
commands  of  Col.  Fitz  and  Col.  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
and  the  JefT  Davis  Legion  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Martin,  the  artillery  under  Lieut.  James 
Breathed.  These  commands  assembled  at  the 
Brook  turnpike  and  lent  shade  to  a  rumor  the 
troops  were  enroute  to  join  Jackson  in  the 
Valley.  The  command  aggregated  about  1,100 
troopers  and,  according  to  the  writer's  recol- 
lection, there  were  three  guns,  one  with  the 
advance,  one  near  the  center,  and  one  with  the 
rear. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  June  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  leisurely  out  by  the  Brook 
pike,  and  at  dusk  went  into  a  fireless  bivouac 
near  Taylorsville. 

Industrious  scouts  had  well  inspected  the 
country,  and  reported  the  road  to  Old  Church 
unobstructed. 

With  the  first  faint  tints  of  dawn  the  troop- 
ers were  quietly  in  the  saddle,  and  the  foray 
made  famous  as  "The  Chickahominy  Raid" 
began;  and  the  head  of  the  column  turned 
eastward  toward  Hanover  Court  House,  which 
was  found  in  possession  of  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my. This  command  vacated  and  retired  un- 
molested toward  Mechanicsville. 


Stuart  now  moved  via  Talliferro's  Mill  to 
Hawes'  Shop,  where  he  encountered  the  pick- 
ets of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cavalry.  These,  with 
their  supports,  two  stjuadrons,  retired  after 
some  skirmishing  to  tlie  banks  of  Totopolo- 
moy  creek,  whose  swampy  banks  gave  the  Fed- 
«'rals  a  great  advantage  of  position,  and  the 
regulars  for  awliilc  made  a  successful  stand. 

Industrious  flankers  soon  found  crossings 
above  and  below,  and  tlie  Regulars  were  man- 
oeuvred out  of  their  strong  position  and  push- 
ed back  to  the  junction  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  Bethseda  Church.  Here  Capt.  W.  B. 
Royal  I  assumed  command  and  deployed  his 
troops  to  receive  our  attack. 

Heading  Ptuart's  column  was  Rooney  Lee's 
Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  its  advance  squadron. 
Companies  E  and  F,  commanded  by  the  gal- 
lant Latane. 

Witli  the  .sabre,  and  in  column  of  fours,  the 
gray  troopers  rode  for  the  regulars.  In  the 
clash  Latane  and  Royall  met  and  Royall  sent 
a  fatal  bullet  into  the  Virginian,  but  not  be- 
fore tlie  gray  soldier  had  drawn  blood  with  his 
sabre. 

The  Federal  squadron  was  driven  from  the 
field.  But  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  regu- 
lars was  maintained,  and  again  they  wheeled 
into  line  only  again  to  be  broken. 

The  Fifth  Regulars  had  been  formerly  the 
Second  Cavalry,  of  which  command  Fitz  Lee 
had  been  an  ofiicer.  Fitz's  regiment,  the  First 
Virginia,  now  came  to  the  front,  and  Fitz  ask- 
ed permission  to  follow  the  retiring  regulars 
to  their  camp.  This  was  at  Old  Church.  The 
command  drew  up  there  for  a  final  test,  but 
soon  broke,  and  their  camp  was  in  Fitz's 
hands  and  speedilyg  given  to  the  flames. 

In  tlie  order  of  march,  when  the  column 
formed  in  the  gray  dawn,  the  Ninth  Virginia, 
under  Col.  Rooney  Lee,  was  assigned  the  ad- 
vance, Fitz  Lee  with  the  First  and  a  portion 
of  the  Fourth  Virginia,  the  center,  and  the 
Jefi"  Davis  Legion  the  rear. 

The  writer's  recollection  is  there  were  three 
pieces  of  artillery'  with  the  command. 

When  we  first  forced  the  Federals  out  of  po- 
sition near  Hanover  Court  House,  we  discover- 
ed quite  a  cloud  of  dust  approaching  from  our 
rear.  Col.  Martin  wheeled  the  Legion  and  un- 
limbered  his  gun  in  the  road  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching foe.  There  proved  to  be  no  need  of 
cannon,  .sabre  or  pistol.  The  command  rais- 
ing the  dust  had  been  cut  of  while  scouting, 
and  in  attempting  to  regain  their  command 
had  been  told  by  the  people  of  the  country- 
side the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  between 
them  and  their  friends. 

Discreetly,  therefore,  they  rode  up  to  us 
and  surrendered.  I  do  not  recall  the  strength 
of  the  force,  but  it  was  somewhere  between 
twentv  and  fortv  men. 
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The  excited  country'  folks  had  either  inten- 
tionally or  by  accident  magnified  less  than 
1,200  troopers  into  the  whole  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  But  all  things  are  fair  in  love 
— and  war. 

Stuart  now  changed  direction  southward, 
and  soon  struck  the  York  River  Railroad  at 
Tunstall's  Station.  His  command  was  not 
prepared  like  Sherman's,  later  in  the  war,  to 
demolish  the  roadway.  So  sudden  was  Stuart's 
swoop  upon  the  station  it  and  its  guard  were 
captured  without  firing  a  gun.  The  noise  of 
an  approaching  train  advised  the  advance 
guard  to  get  busy.  As  qiiickly  as  possible  such 
obstructions  as  were  handy,  old  ties  and  logs, 
were  thrown  upon  the  rail.  A  plucky  engineer 
was  at  the  throttle  and,  smelling  danger,  he 
jerked  the  valve  wide  open  and  dashed  at  the 
obstructions.  These  proved  of  no  avail,  and 
the  engine  hurled  tliem  from  the  track  and 
the  train  proceeded  at  full  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  White  House.  After  Stuart  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Tunstall's  he  knew  he  was 
well  in  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  McClellan's 
army.  He  knew  also  the  escaping  regulars 
had  warned  the  nearest  troops  he  had  broken 
through  their  cordon,  and  therefore  his  dan- 
ger was  intensified.  He  had  now  penetrated 
so  far  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  he  felt 
satisfied  to  attempt  to  return  by  the  route  he 
had  entered  must  be  done  with  great  hazard 
and  danger. 

Tunstall's  Station  was  less  than  four  miles 
from  the  White  House,  the  great  supply  depot 
for  ]\rcClellan's  army,  on  the  Pamunkey  river. 
Stuart  had,  before  reaching  Tunstall's,  dis- 
patched a  squadron  each  of  the  First  and 
Ninth  Virginia  to  Putney's  Ferry,  on  the 
Panunkey.  This  command  captured  two  large 
schooners,  considerable  stores,  and  the  wagon 
train  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Forty-fourth 
New  York  Infantry.  The  stores,  schooners  and 
wagons  were  destroyed,  and  the  prisoners  and 
live  stock  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
moving  column  and  added  to  the  captures  of 
men  and  beasts. 

Stuart  was  anxious  for  a  dash  at  the  main 
supply  station  at  the  White  House,  but  the 
escaping  train,  as  well  as  a  scouting  party 
from  near  Tunstall's  had  apprised  the  garrison 
and  guards  of  the  proximity  of  the  raiders. 
The  troops  at  the  White  House  were  support- 
ed by  several  gunboats.  Admonished  by  Gen. 
Lee's  order:  "Be  content  to  accomplish  all  the 
good  you  can,  without  feeling  it  necessary  to 
obtain  all  that  might  be  desired,"  also  by  the 
knowledge  that  INIcCIellan's  camps  were  but 
five  or  six  miles  from  him,  and  the  York 
River  Railroad  to  quickly  transport  a  large 
force  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  gave  up  the 
plan  of  attack  upon  the  depot  of  immense  sup- 
j)lies. 


Upon  the  alarm  spread  by  the  routed  regu- 
lars, a  large  force  was  thrown  across  the 
route  by  which  Stuart  had  penetrated  the  Fed- 
eral line.  He  must  have  anticipated  this  very 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting a  return  to  the  Confederate  line  by 
that  route  he  concluded  to  try  a  dangerous  al- 
ternative and  pass  around  the  entire  rear  of 
the  Potomac  Army  and  seek  safety  through 
that  army's  left  flank.  Stuart  halted  the 
head  of  his  column  at  Talleysville  that  the 
whole  column  might  close  up  to  compact  form. 
My  command  being  in  the  rear  came  up  just 
in  time  for  the  head  of  the  column  to  resume 
the  march.  This  was  about  midnight.  Just 
about  that  time  (midnight)  gen.  J.  F.  Rey- 
nolds' brigade  of  Federal  infantry  reached 
Tunstall's,  just  one  hour  after  Stuart's  rear 
guard  had  left.  Stuart's  column  was  but  four 
miles  away,  with  the  Pamunkey  on  his  left 
flank,  the  swollen  Chickahominy  and  beyond 
that  the  James  and  McClellan's  whole  army  be- 
tween him  and  Richmond.  The  situation  was 
one  of  acute  peril. 

Stuart  first  tried  a  private  ford  of  the 
Chickahomony  on  the  plantation  of  Lieut. 
Jones  Christian.  The  swollen  river  was  out- 
side its  banks  and  the  ford,  generally  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  used,  was  now  so  flooded  as  to  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  service.  Indeed,  Col. 
Rooney  Lee  made  the  effort,  and  both  horse 
and  rider  came  near  losing  life  in  the  rushing 
stream. 

The  next  alternative  was  the  dismantled 
bridge — Forge  bridge.  Here  the  command  had 
to  rebuild  the  bridge,  for  the  water  was  fifteen 
feet  deep. 

A  large  tobacco  barn  furnished  the  material. 
Willing  hands,  with  poles  and  puncheons,  soon 
demolished  the  structure.  Handspikes  in  the 
hands  of  ready  workers  soon  transported  the 
sills,  then  the  weather-boards,  and  without 
pioneer  tools  the  ready  troopers  quickly  span- 
ned the  interval  between  the  two  abutments 
with  the  sills  (they  lapped  each  abutment 
just  nine  inches)  and  laying  the  weather- 
boarding  as  fiooring,  the  river  was  no  longer 
a  menace. 

Most  of  the  horses  had  been  swum  the  river. 
Baron  Heros  Von  Borcke,  the  Prussian  dra- 
goon, who  had  joined  Stuart  less  than  two 
weeks  before,  swam  sixty-five  of  the  horses 
across  that  black  torrent. 

While  the  bridge  was  being  constructed  Col. 
Fitz  Lee,  with  about  fuor  hundred  of  the  force 
and  the  artillery,  moved  some  distance  in  our 
rear  and  prepared  to  resist  any  force  that 
should  demonstrate  against  us. 

Once  or  twice  detachments  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, but  on  Fitz  Lee's  demonstrating 
against  them  they  promptly  retired  without 
awaiting  the   attack.     Before  two  o'clock   the 
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bridge  was  completed,  and  the  whole  coniniand 
across  the  Chickahominy.  Fitz  Lee  was  the 
last  man  to  cross  tlie  bridpe.  Then  it  was 
promptly  destroyed  and  tlie  raiders  en  route 
for  the  banks  of  the  James.  The  main  body  of 
the  Cliickahominy  swam|)  was  yet  to  be  pass- 
eil.  It  was  so  Hooded  twice  tlie  writer's  horse 
lost  his  footin<;  antl  iiad  to  swim.  How  the  ar- 
tillery made  the  successful  transit  of  that 
swanij).  the  dei>oiient  knoweth  not. 

While  the  raiders  had  passed  many  danji^ers, 
we  were  not  yet  beyond  them.  As  we  emer<,'ed 
from  the  swamp  we  found  ourselves  thirty-five 
miles  below  Richmond  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
James.  The  James,  from  Drewry's  RhilV  east, 
was  in  posse.ssion  of  and  |)at rolled  by  tiie  ene- 
my's gunboats,  and  the  River  Road  upon  which 
we  nu)ved  was  for  twenty-five  miles  within  can- 
non shot  of  these  gunboats.  The  writer  recalls 
the  statement  somewhere  made,  we  passed 
twenty-four  Federal  vessels,  gunboats  and 
transports,  hut  were  never  molested  until  we 
neared  the  Confederate  right.  This  was  just 
about  dawn.  A  few  large  shells  were  thrown 
in  our  direction,  but  in  no  instance  did  any 
liarm. 

I'.efore  sunup  we  were  again  within  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  with  us  came  165  unwilling 
guests,  who  as  unwillingly  joined  us  along  the 
route,  and  265  horses  and  mules,  which  were 
turned  into  the  quartermaster's  department. 

-M.  Quad,  a  Federal  historian,  says  we  de- 
stroyed property  "well  up  into  seven  figures 
(that   is.  beyond  the  million-dollar  mark). 

Having  securely  located  McClellan's  right, 
and  liaving  circled  his  army.  Gen.  Lee  prompt- 
ly profited  by  Stuart's  marvelous  exploit,  and 
at  once  jjlanned  the  details  that  eventuated  in 
bringing  Stonewall  from  the  Valley  and  di- 
recting his  movements  i)ractically  upon  the 
line  blazed  out  by  Stuart  in  this  marvelous 
and  audacious  foray. 

Raring  his  right  and  center,  and  massin.f;: 
iieavily  upon  his  left,  on  the  26th  June  Gen.  Lee 
launched  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  upon 


.McClellan's  right  and  in  succession  Alechanics- 
ville,  Ellison's  Mills,  Cold  Harbor,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Frazer's  Farm,  Savage  Station,  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill  were  wrenched 
from  McClellan's  grasji,  and  after  .seven  days 
of  continuous  battle  the  beaten  Army  of  tlie 
I'otonuic  cowered  under  (iainsborougli's  giuis 
in  tiie  James. 

History  does  not  reveal  a  foray  tiiat  com- 
l)ined  rarer  and  strictly  greater  danger  and 
more  complete  success.  The  Cliickahominy 
Raid,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  icorld's  standard 
for  this  particular  feature  in  war.  It  burn- 
ishes Stuart's  fame  and  that  of  his  troopers 
with  a  luster  that  brightens  and  broadens  as 
the  years  come  and  go.  The  Southern  boy  was 
a  born  trooper.  His  early  familiarity  with 
JKirse  and  gun  naturally  qualified  him  for  this 
arm  of  the  military  service.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  far  excelled  the  blue  horse- 
man and  gave  such  efficiency  to  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry. 

In  this  famous  ride  we  captured  men  who 
had  never  been  astride  of  a  horse.  To  Stuart's 
troopers,  who  from  ciiildhood  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  horseback  exercise,  this  seemed  mar- 
velous and  unbelievablo. 

Speed  was  an  important  factor,  once  the  col- 
umn was  behind  McClellan's  big  army,  and 
the  prisoners  captured  must  move  with  ce- 
lerit}'.  This  could  not  be  done  dismounted. 
They  were  ordered  to  mount  the  captured 
horses  and  mules.  The  writer  recalls  one  or 
more  of  these  unfortuliate  and  enforced  guests 
avowing  they  had  never  in  their  lives  been 
astride  of  a  horse  and  begging  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  mount. 

Thesituation  forbid  either  argiunent  or  de- 
lay, therefore  they  were  required  against  will 
and  inclination  to  "get  aboard  of  the  horses," 
as  an  Engli-sh  sailor  in  the  writer's  troop 
quaintly  termed  it,  and  thus  move  with  the 
rajiid  column.  These  prisoners  were  a  sore  and 
weary  crowd  when  we  at  last  released  them 
in  Richmf)nd  from   tlieir  enforced  ride. 
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E  believe  that  with  the  following  com- 
mission of  our  Lord,  given  by  in- 
spiration through  three  of  His  sa- 
cred writers,  no  Christian  will  deny 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  give  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  which  means  in  present 
day  expression,   "Home  and  foreign  missions." 

"Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Matt. 
28:"  19,  20. 

"Go  ye  therefore  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved,  but  he 
that  bolioveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Mark, 
16:  15.  16. 

"Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day;  and  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem."     Luke  24:  46,  47. 

IMany,  however,  just  now  are  concerned 
about  "how"  this  work  should  be  done.  As  in 
all  other  matters  of  Christian  duty,  the  Bible 
should  be  our  "only  rule, of  faith  and  practice" 
in  carrying  out  our  Lord's  last  great  commis- 
sion.    So  let  us  go  "back  to  the  Book"  for 
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1st.  Christ's  churches  are  commanded  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  This  truth 
we  gather  from  Matt.  28:  19,  20,  as  above 
quoted.  This  commission  was  given  to  "the 
eleven,"  but  in  the  capacity  of  His  church,  for 
He  promises  to  be  with  those  who  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  "end  of  the  world."  showing  the 
perpetuity  of  the  commission.  The  fact  also 
that  baptism  and  the  "all  things  which  I  have 
commanded  you,"  w-hich  includes  the  observ- 
ance of  the  church  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  was  committed  to  them,  proving  con- 
clusively that  they  accepted  the  commission 
as  in  the  capacity  of  the  Church  of  God.  Hav- 
ing received  this  commission  from  a  higher 
power,  they  have  no  right  to  delegate  it  to 
another  body,  such  as  Conventions.  Confer- 
ences, Societies  or  Boards,  any  more  than  they 
have  to  delegate  the  administration  of  the 
church  ordinances  to  other  bodies. 

2d.  The  churches  set  apart  those  whom  God 
calls  to  mission  fields.  "Then  tidings  of  these 
things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  church  which 
was  in  Jerusalem;  and  they  sent  forth  Bar- 
nabas that  he   shoiild  go  as  far   as   Antioch." 


Acts  11:  22.  Also  the  church  at  Antioch  sent 
out  Barnabas  and  Paul.  Acts  13:  1  to  4. 
There  is  not  an  atom  of  scripture  authority 
for  any  other  body  than  a  church  of  God  to 
appoint  or  send  out  a  missionary. 

3d.  The  churches  and  individual  contribute 
directly  to  the  missionaries.  "Xow  ye  Philip- 
ians  know  also  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel,  when  I  departed  from  ilacedonia,  no 
church  communicated  with  me  as  concerning 
giving  and  receiving  but  ye  only."  Phil.  4:  15. 
"T  robbed  other  churches  taking  wages  of 
them  to  do  you  service,  and  whtn  I  was  pres- 
ent with  you  and  wanted  I  was  chargable  to 
no  man;  for  that  which  was  lacking  to  me 
the  brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia  sup- 
plied." 2  Cor.  1 1  8,9.  We  find  that,  as  in 
Rev.  3,  the  message  comes  to  the  churches, 
"He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  uTiat  the 
Spirit  salth  to  the  churches."  Rev.  3:  22. 
But  the  promise  is  fulfilled  to  the  individual 
who  hears  the  message  and  opens  the  door, 
"Behold  T  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If 
ani/  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him 
and  be  with  him."  Rev.  3:  20.  So  we  find  that 
the  individual  in  the  church  who  will  hear  and 
open  to  the  Master,  may  acceptably  make  their 
ofl'ering  to  Him  even  if  the  whole  church  is 
not  ready  to  receive  His  message.  "The  Lord 
give  mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of 
my  chain."     2  Tim.   I:  16,  also  Phil.  2:  25. 

4th.  The  missionaries  receipt  and  report  di- 
rect to  their  churches.  After  Paul's  first  mis- 
sionary tour  he  returns  to  the  Antioch  church, 
which  sent  him  out,  we  read,  "And  thence 
sailed  to  Antioch  from  when  they  had  been 
recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work 
which  they  fulfilled.  And  when  they  were 
come,  and  had  gathered  the  church  together 
they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with,  and 
liow  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles."    Acts  14:  26.  27. 

5th.  The  Holy  Spirit  guides  and  locates  the 
missionaries  on  the  field,  "Now  when  they  had 
gone  throughout  Phrygia,  and  the  region  of 
Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia,  after  they  were 
come  to  ^Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bi- 
thynia:  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not." 
Acts  16:    6,  7,  also  Acts  10. 

There  is  no  Scripture  authority  for  any 
Board  or  body  of  men  locating  a  missionarj', 
or  having  him  to  sign  a  contract  to  them,  bind- 
ing himself  not  to  move  from  one  field  to 
another    without    said    Board's    permission,    as 
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do  the  Boards  of  inodein  missions.  Suppose 
in  Acts  1(J:  (5,  7,  Piuil  and  Silas  had  been  di- 
rwtod  by  such  Board  to  go  into  Phrygia  or 
Hithenia.  and  had  paid  themselves  by  contract 
under  sueli  Board,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  di- 
n'cte«l  them  not  to  go— what  then?  TIuis  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  Board  or  other  body  to 
uiuliTtake  to  "elicit,  combine  and  direct"  tlic 
work  whieli  .lesus  committed  to  His  churches, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not 
only  to  assume  the  rights  of  the  churches,  but 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone 
is  director  and  to  whom  all  authority  belongs, 
(ith.  The  missionaries  trust  Cod  to  supply 
all  their  needs.  "My  God  shall  supply  all  your 
need  according  to  His  riches  in  gloryby  Christ 
Jesus."  Phil.  4:  19,  also  Matt.  28-  2o',  "Lo,  I 
am  witli  you  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 


Tth.  The  missionaries  go  forth  to  carry  out 
the  comnuind  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  commis- 
sion.    .Afatt.  28:  19,  20. 

This  nu>thod  of  direct  mission  work  has  for 
sixteen  years  been  followed  by  a  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  the  interior  of  China.  Tlie  mi.ssionaries 
witness  to  tiie  fact  that  Cod  is  faithful  to  sup- 
ply all  their  needs  through  the  liberality  of 
His  cliildren  in  the  home  land.  They  also 
testify  that  Cod  has  jirejiared  Himself  a  people 
among  that  nation  who  are  drawn  unto  Him 
when  Clirist  is  lifted  up  by  the  missionaries, 
without  any  inducements,  such  as  free  schools, 
liospitals,  etc.  Who  are  interested  in  this  di- 
rect gosj)el,  or  Bible,  mission  work  may  find 
further  particulars  of  it  in  Our  Missionary 
Helper,  jiublished  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  which  is 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
field  and  liome  workers. 


"I  Know  That  With  the  Thoughts  of  Love" 

Homer  Mitchell  Noble 

I  know  that  with  the  thought  of  love  for  fnend^ 

A  thousand  lights  Uaze  up  icithin  the  mind, 

As  dying  embers  live  before  the  wind, 

And  make  the  night  aglow  tcith  flame.    They  lend 

To  darkness  what  belongs  to  day,  and  send 

The  fiery  knights  far  to  the  wilds  to  find 

Where  are  the  fountains  of  the  night.     Resigned 

To  dwell  in  pful  gloom,  I  find  the  end 

Of  servile  darkness  comes  with  thought  of  love 

For  friend.    I  find  the  Jieart  grown  strangely  bright. 

And  all  the  shades  and  shadoivs  gone.    Divine 

Such  new-born  day.  And  thus  my  heart  ivonld  prove 

That  when  Godh  love  of  man  was  new,  then  light 

Broke  forth;  a  thousand  stars  began  to  shine, 


Communications 


IT  IS  DOING  GOOD. 

Dear  Sib: — I  have  just  completed  repro- 
ducing your  article,  "Some  Additional  Facts 
About  Foreign  Missions,"  which  I  had  to  print 
on  the  "installment  plan"  owing  to  its  great 
length.  Before  God,  I  feel  that  it  has  done 
good  already  in  the  way  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
our  people  to  the  wants  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood;  for  there  has  lain  a  sick  lady  just  out- 
side the  town  limits  for  ever  so  many  weeks 
who  has  not,  I  must  say,  lacked  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  for  some  one  to  call  and 
cheer  her  with  kind  and  tender  words;  these 
she  never  received  till  recently.  Thanks  be  to 
somebody,  the  good  ladies  of  this  town  are  con- 
stantly by  the  dying  woman's  bedside. 

May  you  live  long,  Mr.  Watson,  to  battle  for 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

Faithfully,  "  A  Supporter. 

[It  fills  me  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  to 
learn  such  things  as  these.  After  awhile  the 
preachers  will  quit  abusing  me.  T.  E.  W.] 


FROIM  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 

Dear  Sir: — Owing  to  my  deafness  in  one  ear 
due  to  an  attack  of  erysipelas  I  find  myself 
"shelved"  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  but 
have  too  much  energy  to  remain  idle.  So  I 
want  something  to  employ  myself  with,  besides 
looking  after  my  chickens  and  vegetable  gar- 
den. 

As  to  using  my  reminiscences.  I  believe  we 
could  handle  what  I  have  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage through  the  Watson  Magazine.  I 
have  a  number  of  stories,  "close  calls",  and 
thrilling  personal  experiences  in  the  "late  un- 
pleasantness", that  hold  the  attention  of  old 
and  3'oung  when  I  give  them  orally.  In  fact,  I 
have  head  notes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters 
of  "my  book",  that  I  have  never  had  time  nor 
money  to  publish — a  sort  of  autobiography.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  know  that  there  was  a 
good  prospect  through  your  help  of  giving  it 
shape  in  some  permanent  form. 

But,  my  brother,  you  owe  me  nothing  for 
what  I  did  for  you  when  you  were  starting  out 
in  the  world.  Your  examination  for  a  teach- 
er's place  was  satisfactory^  and  I  thought,  too, 
at  the  time,  that  you  had  a  good  share  of  prac- 
tical sense,  so  notwithstanding  you  misspelled 
a  word  or  two,  symmetry  and  prejudice,  I 
think,  I  was  sure  you  would  succeed  as  a  teach- 
er and  so  gave  you  the  school,  with  "salary  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  three  months'  term". 
I  probably  told  Mr.  Hamlen,  also,  that  he 
would  run  no  risk  in  boarding  you,  on  credit. 
You  came  to  me  about  the  close  of  our  term, 
in  May  or  June,  and  I  didn't  have  the  chance 
pyen   of   "lecturing  you   in   Normal   class".     I 


claim  you,  however,  as  one  of  my  colaborers  in 
Bibb's  public  schools  in  their  incipiency,  and  I 
have  always  been  proud  to  mention  you  as  one 
of  my  teachers  and  a  good  friend. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  keep  me  in  mind 
as  one  wanting  (and  needing)  congenial  work 
in  my  old  age,  though  I  confess  it  is  hard  to 
realize  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have  a  cottage, 
here  in  Kirkwood. 

Your  friend,  B.  M.  Zettler. 

I  remember,  now,  you  boarded  with  Dr. 
Worsham,  and  made  a  fast  friend  of  him.  too. 
He  admired  you  very  much.  B.  M.  Z. 

[I  boarded  with  Dr.  Worsham.  The  name  of 
the  school  was  Hamlin  Academy.  T.  E.  W.] 


APPRECIATED  TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR 
STEED. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  say  a  word  expressive 
of  my  high  appreciation  of  your  article  on  and 
tribute  to  Prof.  E.  A.  Steed,  and  for  his  pic- 
ture in  the  February  number  of  Watson's 
ilAGAZiNE.  I  recognized  the  face  as  soon  as 
my  eyes  fell  upon  it,  even  before  reading  a 
single  word  of  your  article.  Prof  Steed  was  a 
grand  man.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Mississippi  College  from  the  fall 
of  1856  to  1861  or  '62.  I  was  a  student  and 
sat  in  his  classes  during  that  time,  and  learned 
to  love  him  as  few  men  are  loved.  In  fact,  he 
was  loved  and  honored  by  the  entire  student 
body  of  Mississippi  College.  In  an  address 
made  by  him  to  the  College  Rifles,  a  military 
company,  formed  principally  of  college  boys, 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Virginia, 
where  they  served  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomat- 
tox, he  l>old  the  boys,  in  his  characteristic 
style,  that  they  had  been  reading  and  study- 
ing history,  but  now  they  were  going  out  to 
make  history. 

I  saw  Prof.  Steed  once  during  the  war,  as 
General  Longstreet's  corps,  to  which  our  com- 
pany belonged,  was  on  its  way  from  Virginia 
in  1863  to  re-enforce  General  Bragg  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Prof.  Steed  met  the  boys  at  Macon. 
Ga..  as  the  train  made  a  short  stop.  The  boys 
gathered  around  him  with  hearts  burning  with 
love;  and  you  may  be  sure  there  was  a  general 
jollification,  as  he  entertained  them  during 
their  short  stop  in  his  characteristic  way. 
And  then  a  final  parting.  I  never  saw  his 
face  again.  I  have  had  framed  the  picture 
you  gave  us  and  the  memorial,  as  I  prize  it 
Very  highlj'.  I  have  in  frames  his  picture  and 
yours,  side  by  side,  to  look  upon,  and  from 
which  to  draw  inspiration. 

Sincerely  your  friend  and  admirer. 

McRouen,  Mis8.        S,  M.  Hollingswobth, 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WHICH  TAUGHT  MANY 
LESSONS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  an  ignorant  plough  boy 
who  tired  of  being  a  hired  hand,  and  got  a 
tool  notion  that  I  would  soe  tl>o  world;  I  left 
lionu-  and  went  to  New  York  City  and  tliought 
i  would  strike  a  ship  and  sail  for  Europe,  hut 
got  siek.  went  broke  and  fell  in  with  tiie 
tramps,  beggars  and  hoboes,  and  had  to  look 
to  charity  for  help.  Help  was  very  slim,  not 
beeause  tiu'y  were  luirdliearted  and  diil  not 
want  to  help  me,  but  because  of  the  low  wages 
and  tlie  high  cost  of  living  in  the  North,  the 
charitable  institutions  were  helping  more  than 
they  were  able  to  help. 

\Vhiie  1  was  begging,  praying  and  crying  in 
New  York  City.  1  was  told  there  were  over  ten 
tliousand  peoj>le  crying  for  help  in  that  city. 
Hecause  of  tlie  small  donations  these  charitable 
institutions  were  getting,  they  were  imable  to 
do  muoli  for  those  needing  aid. 

Then  it  was  I  began  thinking  of  what  I  had 
been  reading  in  your  paper  of  the  people  of 
America  going  wild  over  tiie  Foreign  Mission- 
ary fad,  and  leaving  things  undone  at  home. 

When  1  first  read  tiiat  1  thought  you  were 
overestimating  the  conditions,  but  now  I  know 
you  have  not  made  it  plain  enough,  nor  can 
you,  for  it  is  beyond  language  to  explain. 

This  country  is  in  an  awful  condition,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  grow  worse.  Y'ou 
are  telling  the  truth,  and  1  know  whereof  I 
speak.  1  was  in  worse  condition  than  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

I  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters 
and  asked  for  a  place  to  stay  until  1  could  get 
money  from  home,  but  all  tiiey  could  do  for 
me  was  to  give  me  one  meal  and  a  place  to  stay 
that  nigiit;  they  have  a  nine-story  hotel,  and 
it  was  tilled  with  homeless  and  helpless  men 
and  women,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  cold 
and  hungry  on  the  streets. 

The  awful  sigiits  I  saw — the  profanity  and 
tlic  immorality  of  some  of  the  men  and  women 
1  met  while  i  was  there — how  can  our  people 
close  their  eyes  to  this?  How  can  they  go  to 
the  elaborate  cliurches  and  give  so  lavishly  to 
the  FOREIGN  Mission  cause? 

After  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  for  one  night  1  was  broken-hearted, 
>*if'k  and  ashamed;  and  1  determined  to  make 
Hacks  for  the  South;  I  caught  a  freight  out 
it  ./ersey  City,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia, 
where  1  found  things  as  bad  as  in  New  York; 
there  was  a  strike  on,  and  it  looked  like  they 
were  going  to  have  trouble,  and  I  thought  how 
bad  everytiiing  was  looking  at  home  and  our 
missionary  people  can't  see  it. 

I  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  there  and  the 
boss  tliere  hapi)ened  to  be  a  woman,  and  the 
mothely  talk  siie  gave  me  on  top  of  all  the  ex- 
perience I  had  already  had  was  enough  to  drive 
me  mad;  she  told  me  that  it  was  bad  for  a 
young  man  like  me  to  be  in  such  a  condition, 
and  I  said  it  certainly  was  but  I  couldn't  help 
it.  and  she  said  if  I  were  you  I  would  b^ 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  said  I  am  and  that  this 
was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  such  a  fix  and 
that  if  I  ever  got  home  I  would  never  be  such 


a  fool  again.  Then  she  gave  me  a  ticket  to  the 
hot€l  and  1  found  as  many  poor  unfortunate 
beings  as  I  had  found  in  the  New  Y'ork  place. 

In  my  wretciiedness  1  would  think,  whose 
hands  will  the  blood  of  these  people  be  laid  to? 
and  the  answer  seemed  to  come:  "tiiose  that 
have  neglected  the  small  duties  at  home  and 
have  gone  crazy  over  tiie  dear  little  Doras  of 
.\frica  and  tiie  Ciiinks  in  Ciiina." 

1  left  Piiiladelpiiia  for  iJaitiinore  and  tlie 
trip  was  a  .hard  one;  1  was  unable  to  get  much 
to  eat  or  a  place  to  sleej). 

All  tills  made  me  tliink  of  what  my  father 
told  me  he  suffered  when  he  was  fighting  the 
Yankees. 

You  young  boys  who  read  this,  take  warn- 
ing; stay  at  home  and  act  like  men.  1  was 
making  fair  wages  on  tiie  farm,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  the  world,  and  all  1  saw  was  wretciied- 
ness; I  learned  many  things  1  did  not  know 
before. 

These  few  lines  I  have  written  are  facts  and 
1  iiope  j'ou  will  publish  it  for  tiie  good  it  may 
do  tlie  saint  and  the  sinner,  from  one  wiio  has 
learned  a  lesson  at  a  great  cost. 

Statesboro,  CJeorgia.  J.  S.  F. 


THE   AUTHOR  OF   THE  R.   F.   D.   SYSTEM. 

Dkar  Sir: — In  your  next  issue  of  Watson's 
Jeffersoxian  Magazine  will  you  please  kind- 
ly publish  a  laconic  statement  as  to  author- 
siiip  of,  (and  by  wiiom  introduced,)  tiie  bill 
for  Rural  Free  Delivery?  1  know  that  you  are 
the  author  of  this  bill,  but  1  would  like  to  have 
some  data  on  same  to  furnish  some  sapheads 
out  in  this  neck  of  tiie  woods. 

Sincerely  yours,  0.  0.  Stovaxl. 

Krel),  Oklahoma. 

answer. 

In  answer  to  tiie  above,  beg  to  state  that,  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  February,  1893,  I  secured  the 
passage,  (through  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,)  of 
tiie  first  resolution  appropriating  money  to  the 
R.  F.  D.  system  as  we  now  have  it. 

Prior  to  tliat  time,  there  had  been  some  ex- 
perimental free  delivery  of  mail  in  small  towns, 
and  tills  free  delivery  was  given  tlie  misnomer 
of  "rural  free  delivery"'. 

My  resolution  made  it  compulsory  that  the 
Postmaster-General  should  extend  the  free  de- 
livery .system  of  mail  beyonil  tiie  limits  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages  into  rural  communi- 
ties. This  was  tiie  first  mandatory  resolution 
to  that  effect  that  Congress  ever  passed,  and 
the  Chairman  who  was  jjrcsiding  over  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina.)  so  notified  the  Committee  before  the 
final  vote  was  taken.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee voted  for  the  resolution,  knowing  that  it 
was  a  new  departure  from  the  existing  systetna 
in  towns,  cities  and  villages. 

The  jiroof  is  The  Congressional  R«cord  for 
Fel)ruary  17.  ISO.-J.  page  1759.  T.  E.  W. 
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QUESTIONS   WHICH    SUGGEST   THE   COR- 
RECT  ANSWERS. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Watson: — I  have  just  read 
your  article,  caption,  "A  Gross  Insult  to  the 
South".  I  call  it  the  flaying  of  Carnegie.  I 
am  glad  that  you  pricked  the  bubble — surely 
some  of  the  gas  of  conceit  will  get  out.  Men 
are  vain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the 
wealthy  are  apt  to  get  inflated,  because  man- 
kind, as  a  mass,  flatters  those  wlio  have  power 
— money. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  like  the  pitcher  plant,  grew 
strong  and  great;  he  had  the  power  to  ac- 
cumulate, to  fatten  and  grow  from  the  bodies 
of  his  victims.  His  followers  have  made  him 
believe  that  he  has  a  great  store  of  knowledge 
— wisdom — and  he  sees  from  his  standpoint, 
which  is  necessarily  narrow,  and  he  believes,  or 
appears  to,  that  his  information  is  very  great. 

Poor  old  man!  I  hope  you  sent  him  a  copy, 
so  that  he  can  see  how  foolish  he  made  himself 
appear. 

I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Did  not  Luke  Burke  (England's  foremost 
ethnologist  and  anthropologist),  in  1840,  chal- 
lenge the  world's  great  men  to  give  one  single 
instance  where  the  negro  race  had  ever  battled 
for  freedom  and  self-government? 

Was  not  the  negro  race  under  the  full  light 
of  civlization  at  the  time  Hannibal  and  his  le- 
gions were  at  Carthage? 

Has  the  negro  race  ever,  in  any  country  at 
any  time,  reached  as  high  a  point  in  civiliza- 
tion as  the  race  attained  in  the  United  States 
in  1860? 

Were  the  negroes  not  better  educated  as  a 
race  in  1860  than  they  were  before  or  since  in 
all  their  histoi-y? 

In  I860,  as  servants,  laborers  and  mechanics 
of  the  kind  needed  for  their  work,  they  were 
far  and  away  superior  to  what  they  are  to- 
day. 

Up  to  18G0  they  had  been  educated  for  two 
centuries  properly;  that  is,  they  learned  how 
to  do  that  which  was  useful,  that  they  could 
do — their  labor  compared  favorably  with  other 
labor  that  was  directed  by  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  as  servants  they  were  more  valu- 
able than  they  are  today.  Since  1865,  they 
have  been  taught  many  things  that  can  not  be 
of  value  to  them  or  to  others,  and,  like  Cain, 
the  hand  of  man  is  against  them,  hence  edu- 
cated in  the  wrong  direction. 

Was  not  their  religious,  moral  and  social 
ideas  in  1860  far  superior  to  their  ideas  to- 
day— flfty  years  later? 

Physically,  I  know  they  have  degenerated — 
how  few  of  the  younger  ones  that  have  not 
either  tuberculosis,  scrofula  or  venereal  dis- 
eases can  not  be  ascertained;  but  every  physi- 
cian that  practices  in  the  South  knows  it  is 
alarming,  and  that  they,  as  a  race,  are  getting 
to  be  an  actual  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
white  race. 

Have  they  not  degenerated  morally  as  a  race 
more  rapidly  even  than  they  have  physically? 

For  more  than  two  hxmdred  years  in  the 
United  States  the  negro  was  developed  along 
one  line — that  of  making  a  trustworthy,  com- 
petent laborer,  a  high  grade  servant,  and  what- 


ever mental  ability  the  race  possessed  was  con- 
centrated along  that  one  line. 

When  the  war  came  on  in  1861  the  part  of 
the  South  that  seceded  had  7,750,000  whites 
(West  Virginia  cut  off  in  1862)  and  3,400,000 
blacks.  There  were  not  2,000,000  voters  in  the 
part  of  the  South  that  seceded.  Nearly  all  the 
available  force  in  the  South  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  years  of  age  saw  service  in  the  war,  and 
yet  environment,  breeding  and  proper  educa- 
tion was  so  powerful  in  its  influence  that  not 
one  negro  was  ever  known  to  offer,  directly  or 
indirectly,  an  insult  to  any  white  lady  in  the 
South.  The  men  were  encouraged  to  rise  up 
in  arms  against  their  masters  and  fight  for 
freedom.  This  was  the  aim  of  John  Brown's 
raid.  This,  to  me,  is  proof  positive  that  the 
negro  race  has  retrograded,  for  I  assert  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  if  the 
negroes  had  been  in  1861  as  they  are  today, 
not  one  State  in  the  Union  would  have  dared 
to  pass  a  secession  ordinance. 

No  Southern  gentleman,  however  rabid  he 
might  have  been  politically,  would  have 
thouglit  of  leaving  his  mother,  wife,  sister  or 
daughter  in  the  care  of  the  barbarous  brute 
the  negro  has  degenerated  to. 

The  worship  of  lust  and  the  green  snake  is 
rapidly  increasing.  My  field  of  labor  has 
placed  me  in  direct  contact  with  the  negro, 
and  in  every  Southern  State;  and  it  has  been 
ray  experience  that  the  best  laborers  among  the 
negroes  are  the  black,  ones  who  are  in  some 
degree  following  the  old  traditions. 

In  the  near  future,  and  I  believe  it  will  oc- 
cur when  the  next  industrial  depression  comes, 
the  negroes  of  the  North  will  meet  their 
Waterloo. 

Mobs  of  hungry,  desperate  men  out  of  em- 
plojTnent,  led  by  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists, 
will  hoimd  the  negro  to  death. 

Philadelphian. 


VERY  DUBIOUS,  EH?  STILL,  WE  MIGHT 
WINK,  AND  LET  IT  PASS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  saw  a  piece  in  your  paper 
wliere  one  of  our  Socialist  brothers  said  some- 
thing like  this:  "There  never  has  been  an  up- 
ward and  forward  movement  on  earth  that  has 
not  had  that  'free  love'  accusation  thrust  upon 
it,  from  Jesus  Christ  down  to  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll." 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  that  brother  putting  Jesus  Christ  down 
in  that  class  with  Ingersoll.  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  Socialists  are  never  going  to  be  up 
in  the  highest  class  of  people — what  I  mean  is 
to  be  up  with  us  Christians.  He  is  putting 
Ingersoll  as  the  father  of  their  party.  The 
poor  fellow  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing  or 
saying.  He  doesn't  know  any  better  and  has  to 
say  something  to  try  to  make  some  one  else  go 
to  that  torment  with  them  and  Ingersoll.  In- 
gersoll caused  more  people  to  go  to  Hell  than 
any  one  man.  If  Mr.  Knolle  is  going  to  Hell,  it 
is  no  sign  he  is  going  to  get  some  of  us  to  go 
with  him.  That  is  what  he  he  is  hinting  at. 
Yours  truly, 

Petal,  Miss.,  Box  33.  S.  A.  Wright. 
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LETTER  FROM  A   BIRD  LOVER. 

Dkar  Sir:— I  have  just  read  and  thoroughly 
'•njoycd  your  fine  editorial  on  the  Buzzard  in 
tho  Xoveraber  issue  of  the  Jeffebsonian  Mag- 
azine. 

To  us.'  an  oft  repeated  phra.se  of  our  la- 
in.'iit...l  IJiii  Arp.  1  always  feel  -ealm  and  se- 
r.-nt-  whie  viewin^r  the  graceful,  floating  fligiits 
"t   tins  inullVnsive  brother  in  black. 

I  take  great  interest  in  birds,  and  have 
w  ritten  extensively  of  them,  but  some  how  have 
ii.v.T  taken  the  Buzzard  for  mv  subject. 

When  you  write  again  of  Buzzards,  let  me 
know. 

With   cordial  greetings  to  you  and  yours.  I  am 

\iiurs  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Harriet  Parks  Miller 

Adams.  Tenn.,  Rt.  I. 

(Will  let  you  know  when  I  preach  on  that 
text  again.  q,    j,    ^y  . 


ITALY'S   PLAX   FOR   PKOTECTINO   WORK- 
ING PEOPLE. 
-Mr.  Henry   W^  Bullock,  Attorney  at  Law    In- 

dianopolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir:— in  reply  to  your  communication 
asking  this  department  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  accidents  to  the  working  class  in  Italy, 
this  department  communicates  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  accidents  to  the  workino- 
people  entitled  to  indemnity,  according  to  the 
existing  laws  approved  January  31,  1904,  No 
•>!.  was  as  follows: 

'^'^''^'■-  No.  Accidents.  Followed 

,,,,.-  by  death. 

iyUo_.    __    __    __    __161,980  712 

Inn- ^^^'^47  696 

90. 228,823  762 

1008 227,768  759 

2.  The  amounts  of  indemnitv  paid  out  for  the 
aJKive  ease  was  as  follows: 

y'f^i"-  J^'ra   (francs)    Equivalent  to 

oo^- 13,438,795  $2,687,759 

^i- 16,160,490  3,232,098 

\l^' 18,366,671  3,373,334 

1908 20,312,551  4,062,510 

3.  From  the  evident  increase  of  the  number 
of  accidents,  we  may  infer  the  cause  is  the  ap- 
plication of  tile  laws;  as  previous  to  that  there 
being  no  right  to  an  indemnity,  the  working 
people  often  times  failed  to  report  accidents" 
especially  those  of  a  light  nature,  which  at 
present  are  more  numerous,  and  in  order  to 
lessen  the  po.ssibility  of  accidents  emplovers 
are  ref|uired  to  abide  by  special  preventative 
rules  issued  by  this  government. 

4.  The  number  of  controversies  for  litio'a- 
tion  ot  indemnity  is  pretty  high,  and  was  "es- 
pecially s.,  in  the  first  years  after  the  laws 
went  into  ..fleet,  as  it  can  be  seen  in  the  offi- 
cial  report  of  this  department,  some  of  which 
IS  herewith  inclosed,  but  many  claims  are  set- 
tled  peaceably  between  the  parties. 

5.  Our  laws  permit  the  employers,  who  are 
require.1  to  have  insurance  policies  against  ac- 
cKhmts.  to  stipulate  with  societies,  or  private 
insnrance   companies    who   are   legally   author- 


ized; unite  with  other  corporations,  thus  form- 
ing syndicates  of  mutual  aid;  or  to  provide  the 
same  by  establishing  private  concerns  of  their 
own. 

Now  then,  as  stated,  as  the  employees  are 
allowed  several  ways  to  provi.le  for  the  requir- 
ed insurance  fund,  ami  considering  also  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  insuring  societies  or  pri- 
yat..  cH.mpani.'s  that  accept  such  obligations 
(policies)  are  allowed  to  .«xercise  their  ri-Wit 
to  .1.)  busim^ss  in  other  lines,  and  as  it  is  difli- 
<ult  to  .vstablLsh  exactly  what  is  to  be  known 
as  a.lministrative  exi)enses,  it  is  not  possible  to 
aMsw..r  pr.H-isely  your  question  as  to  the  cost 
"f  the  adiiiinistrati.iii. 

But  it  can  be  assumed  that,  as  a  whole,  about 
«0  jier  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers are  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  in- 
d.'mnities. 

<i.  The  present  Italian  legislation  on  the  ac- 
cidents to  the  working  classes  is  accepted  with 
satistactK.n  both  by  employers  and  the  workintr 
I^'i:'''  V.  Magoldi,      ^ 

Minister  of  Agriculture,   Industries   and    Com- 
merce. 
Rome,  Jan.  2.  1910. 


A  LETTER  FULL  OF  GOOD  WISHES. 
Dear  Sir:— Earnestly  and  sincerely  we  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  snatchin.r  a 

ew  moments  from  your  busy  life  to  pen  us  a 
tew  lines,  the  receipt  of  which  we  feel  has  done 
us  more  good,  more  soul-satisfying  good,  than 
any  other  letter  we  have  ever  before  received 
\Ne  feel,  too,  that  the  receipt  of  a  personal 
letter  from  you  is  quite  an  honor;  for  frankly, 
Mr.  Watson,  we  must  say  that  we  love  you— 
love  you  a.s JVilliam  Cowper  Brann  once  wrote 
that  Mrs.   T.  ton   loved  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

simply  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  his  se- 
nius. '  ^ 

Since  receiving  your  letter,  1  have  again  re- 
read your  '-Life  of  Jefferson",  and  also  that 
grand  editorial  on  '-The  New  Year"  \nd 
really,  I  feel  ashamed  to  think  I  asked  you, 
even  m  the  round-about  way  that  1  did  the 
personal  question  which  you  so  frankly  answer 
and  which  I  should  and  did  know  before  ask- 
ing. 

The  last  article  on  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
March  number  of  Watson's  .Magazine  is  the 
best,  best,  BE. ST  one  yet.  It  clearly  shows  the 
connection  in  our  country  between  the  two  old 
'•Iwins  which  have  been  pulling  together  all 
down  through  the  centuries,  and  are  now  pull- 
ing together  so  well  and  smootlilv  in  the  gov- 
ernment about  which  George  Washington  once 
aflirmed  "was  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the 
Ciiristian  religion". 

Would  to  God  that  the  brain  that  conceived 
the  thoughts  of  that  article  could  live  to  see 
the  world-wide  yoke  broken,  and  the  "Twins" 
separated  so  far  that  they  would  never  get  to- 
gether again  while  "woods  grow  and  waters 
run". 

Y'ou  have  my  most  respectful  well  wishes. 

Y'ours  truly,  c.  L.  Haught. 

Shinnston,  West  Virginia. 
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LIKES  THE  MAGAZINE  BECAUSE  IT'S 
DIFFERENT. 

Deab  Sib: — I  have  been  following  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  your  articles  on  Social- 
ism and  the  Foreign  Missions,  and  to  say  that 
they  have  been  found  enlightening  is  putting 
it,  indeed,  mildly. 

I  think  lots  of  your  publication,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  of  the  South  and  always  ready 
to  defend  her  fair  name,  in  any  event  which 
may  arise  to  need  that  defending.  But  not 
this  only;  the  fights  you  make  for  the  common 
good,  the  style  of  literature,  and  little  sketches, 
are,  indeed,  inspiring,  and  the  only  regret  I 
have  is  that  I  didn't  begin  reading  it  sooner. 

However,  I  am  glad  that  times  are  improv- 
ing, and  that  hundreds  of  magazines  and  lit- 
erary periodicals  are  coming  into  existence  in 
the  South,  and  in  a  very  few  years  I  hope  to 
see  a  decided  change  in  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  present. 

That  is  why  I  have  written  to  you  thus,  be- 
cause your  Magazine  is  "different",  and  we 
seem  more  at  home  when  writing  to  it.  We 
may  read  the  others,  and  know  that  we  are  a 
good  deal  the  cause  of  their  existence,  but  that 
is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  Not  so — yours — I 
don't  know  why,  but  something  about  it  makes 
it  seem  good  to  the  South.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  yoxir  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our  fair 
land.  Respectfully, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Jack  Dunaway. 


A  MISSIONARY  FIRED  FOR  TELLING  THE 
TRUTH. 
The   bitter   necessity   under   which   the   mis- 
sion boards  of  the  various  denominations   la- 
bor of  hiding  the  truth  from  the  churches  is 
forcibly    illustrated    by    the    experience    of    a 
missionary,  who  gives  us  the  following  story: 
"I  came  to  Alaska"  six  and  one-half  years 
ago    as    a    Presbyterian    missionary.      My 
attention  was  called  to  the  slack  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  schools.     Whites 
and     Indians    were     both    suffering.      For 
example,    there   was    not    in    the    town   of 
Wrangrell    (and    the    town    was    then  as 
large  as  now)   a  boy  or  girl  who  knew  as 
much  as  the  multiplication  table.     I  pub- 
lished a  criticism  in  a  local  paper  charg- 
ing mismanagement  of  the  public  schools. 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  directing  me  not 
to  publish  any  more  criticisms  of  Doctor 
Jackson  or  any  of  their  workers.     I  have 
been   informed  by   several   fellow  mission- 
aries that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  criticise 
Doctor    Jackson's    work.     I    did   criticise 
him,    and   have   been   dropped   out   of   the 
Presbyterian  church.     You  can  easily  im- 
agine   the    effect    that    such    a    condition 
would  have  on  the  schools." 
Some     time     ago     the     Presbyterian    church 
found  it  necessary  to  expel  from  its  commu- 
nion scholars  like  Briggs  and  Smith.     It  dis- 
missed them  for  publishing  what  they  believed 
to  be  true  in  literary  matters.      The  same  de- 
nomination seems  to  have  extended  its  creed 


to  include  something  more  than  intangible 
points  of  doctrine,  and  finds  it  expedient  to 
fire  a  missionary  for  demanding  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  funds  furnished  by  the 
Government.  To  those  on  the  outside  the 
church  appears  to  be  vitally  concerned  in  main- 
taining its  organization  and  retaining  its  hold 
on  revenues.  The  spread  of  the  triith  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  But  to  the 
extent  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any 
other  church,  believes  its  prerogatives  imperil- 
ed by  criticism  of  either  its  doctrine  or  its 
missionary  policy,  to  that  extent  it  is  a  menace 
to  free  institutions. 

Getting  down  to  bed-rock  in  this  matter,  we 
find  that  there  are  two  sides  to  missions.  Ac- 
tual conditions  on  the  fields  are  carefully  con- 
cealed bj'  tlie  multitude  of  secretaries  and  spe- 
cial agents  busily  engaged  in  soliciting  con- 
tributions. Instead  of  dealing  in  facts,  they 
are  handing  out  subjective  and  fanciful  repre- 
sentations. John  J.  Loxg. 


TRUE  BLUE  FROM  THE  DAYS  OF  PETER 
COOPER. 

Deab  Mb.  Watson: — For  some  time  I  have 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  let  \o\\ 
know  how  much  I  appreciate,  love  and  admire 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  and  are  doing,  for 
humanity. 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  once  in 
Kansas  City,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Burris 
and  P.  J.  Dixon,  and  how  it  did  thrill  my 
heart  to  hear  you  talk  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  talking  personally  with  you.  I  was,  also, 
chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  on  the  reception 
committee  to  meet  you  when  you  spoke  in 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  some  years  ago,  and  I  was 
looking  forward  to  that  as  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  but  the  sudden  death  of 
my  brother  prevented  my  being  present,  which 
I  greatly  regretted. 

I  have  not  voted  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
ticket  since  the  days  of  good  old  Peter  Cooper, 
have  attended  every  National  Convention  that 
the  Peoples  Party  has  ever  had,  and  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  and  admirer  of  you 
ever  since  I  learned  to  love  you  when  I  took 
your  People's  Party  paper.  I  have  always 
been  a  great  reader  and  thinker,  and  I  agree 
with  you  on  everything  about  which  you  have 
ever  expressed  yourself. 

I  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  was  in  At- 
lanta soon  after  Sherman  burnt  the  city,  and  I 
do  hope  you  will  be  spared  to  write  a  TRUE 
history  of  this  country,  for,  as  you  say,  we 
haven't  any  such  a  history  now. 

Find  enclosed  a  bank  draft  for  $3.00,  for 
which  kindly  send  the  Jeffebsonian  as  indi- 
cated below.  I  don't  want  any  commission  on 
these. 

With  very  best  wishes  in  your  noble  eft'orts, 
I  am,  Your  friend  and  brotlier, 

Hale,  Mo.,  Dec.  13,  1909.       A.  M.  Ballkw. 
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A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF   FRANCE. 

Dkar  Mr.  Watson: — 1  think  I  may,  without 
Ijciiif?  guilty  of  fulsome  flattery,  take  this  oc- 
easion  to  commend  you  on  your  liistorical 
elassie,  "Tlie  Stoiy  of  France".  I  tliink  it  was 
one  of  tlie  Abbot  brothers,  who,  in  describing 
the  reign  of  terror,  stated  that,  horrible  as  the 
excesses  of  the  mob  were,  they  were  b\it  bal 
ancing  accounts  for  centuries  of  oppression  and 
sutlering.  and  tliat  some  day  the  man  would 
appear  who  would  tell  the  true  story  of  the 
peo|)le"s  cause.  Well,  he  has  appeared,  and 
"Thou  art  the  niai\."  The  book  fearlessly  tells 
tlie  truth,  brcatiies  a  noble  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  is  an  inspiration  to  the  reader.  In  all  the 
realms  of  literature,  there  is  nothing  nobler 
than  your  chapters  on  Joan  d'Arc.  Michelet's 
France  is  marred  by  a  partisan  sympathy, 
(iuizot  is  unconsciously  royalistic,  Carlyle  dis- 
torts history  with  imaginative  flights,  atul 
Uurke  and  Macaulay  bring  to  the  subject  the 
constitutional  prejudices  of  Englishmen;  but 
you  liave  given  us  France.  It  is  a  precious 
monument  to  your  ability  and  industrious  re- 
senrcli.  T  liave  read  it  twice,  and  will  read  it 
again. 

Respectfully. 

(Miss)  Mary  Brahler. 

41!)    nth    St..   S.   W..  Washington.  D.   C. 


TIOU'  TWO  BOYS  WERE  AIDED  THROUGH 
COLLEGE. 

Dfar  Sir: — T  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your 
.Teffersoxiax  and  IMagazixe.  Have  received 
and  read  three  copies  of  The  Jefferson r a Tvr 
and  the  ^fAOAZiNE  for  March,  and  am  now 
studying  "Foreign  Missions  Expo.sed".  I  hope 
the  day  may  soon  arrive  when  you  will  see  fit 
to  publish  a  daily  paper.  You  teach  people 
how  to  live  on  earth,  in  this  life  righteously, 
and  to  know  how  to  live  right  is  to  know  how 
to  die. 

T  was  much  impressed  with  "Pages  From  "My 
Bovliood  Diary".     There  I  find  where  you  had, 
while   teaching  school,   procured   board    at   Dr. 
i    Worsham's. 

!  I  grew  up  a  poor  boy,  in  Monroe  County, 
Oeargia.  had  the  ambition  to  do  well,  hut 
money  was  lacking.  By  some  means  Professor 
E.  L.  ^fartin,  who  was  conducting  the  Georjjia- 
.Mahama  Business  College,  and  was  President 
of  the  institution,  secured  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, sendinir  some  inducement  to  enter  the 
College.  With  onlv  a  little  knowledge  gotten 
by  the  fireside,  in  ^fay.  1003,  a  younger  brother 
and  myself,  with  a  little  borrowed  money,  came 
to  Afacon  and  enrolled  for  the  courses  of  book- 
keeping and  stenography.  Professor  Martin 
nrocured  board  for  us  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Worsham.  who  was  at  this  time  living  in  ^fa- 
eon.  The  old  Doctor  and  his  wife  spoke  often 
to  us  of  the  boy  Thos.  E.  Watson,  and  the  time 
you  boarded  with  them.  They  talked  of  how 
thev  admired  your  honesty,  braverv  and  in- 
tellect. 

In  this  effort  to  better  our  conditions,  from 
that  of  country  or  farm  life,  which  had  demon- 
strated itself  to  be  without  profit  or  effect,  we 
proved   successful,    promptly    paying   back    the 


money  borrowed,  and  holding  nice  positions 
since  the  first  secured  for  us  by  Professor 
Martin. 

It  is  apparent  to  my  mind  that  you  are  fully 
capable  of  sjTupathizing  with  the  struggling 
poor  who  are  desirous  of  their  betterment  in 
life,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  we  all  should  ap- 
preciate you  as  being  a  (Georgian,  and  one  who 
h>ves  his  country  and  its  people. 

Again,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Worsham,  will  say 
both  the  old  people  have  now  i)assed  away. 
Queer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  since  the  time  I  first 
kiu'w  them,  I  met,  loved  and  married  Miss 
Agnes  Murchison,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Worsham.  It  was  quite  a  while  after 
we  became  sweethearts  that  I  learned  I  had 
boai-ded  with  her  relatives. 

^Ir.  Watson,  I  appreciate  fully  your  views 
on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  imderstand,  you  are  not  in  the 
least  short  of  being  correct. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  I  remain 

Your  friend,  T.  R.  Thigi'EN. 

Macon,  Georgia. 


A  MUCH  APPRECIATED  LETTER  AND 
ORDER. 

My  Dear  Sir: — T  am  going  to  do  something 
for  you  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one 
doing  yet.  I  am  ordering  one  each  of  all  your 
books  in  one  lump  sum;  so  find  enclosed  check 
for  same.     My  reasons  for  doing  this  are: 

(1)  I  get  more  information  from  your  writ- 
ings than  anything  else  I  ever  read,  and  I  read 
a  great  deal.  (2)  You  will  remember  in  the 
hottest  of  the  Hoke  and  Little  Joe  campaign 
that  infamous  Louis  N.  Foster  circular  made 
its  apj)earance.  I  happened  to  get  one  and 
read  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  In  that  contempti- 
ble thing  the  said  Foster  advised  people  not  to 
let  their  children  read  your  books.  Then  and 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  T  ever  got 
able  my  children  should  read  your  books.  Now 
T  feel  that  I  can  spare  the  money,  the  order 
goes. 

T  will  say  T  have  taken  all  of  your  papers 
since  the  birth  of  the  People's  Party  paper  to 
the  present  time,  and  can  say  I  have  never  read 
a  thing  from  your  pen  that  I  did  not  learn 
something.  Wishing  you  good  health  and  abun- 
dant siiccess  in  your  great  work,  I  beg  to  re- 
main. 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

J.  E.  Bradbury,  Jr. 

Athens,  Ga.,  R.  F.  D.  4. 


FR0:M  a  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WRITER. 

Dear  Sir: — Congratulations  on  that  anni- 
li  Hat  ion  you  handed  out  to  Carnegie!  It  was 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  written.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  it,  and  the  other  night  took 
it  to  bed  with  me  and  read  it  apain.  Isn't  it 
strange  that  some  white  folks  who  seem  to  un- 
derstand fairly  well  the  other  problems  of  race 
life  are  such  fools  on  the  nigger  question? 
With  all  good  wishes, 

Yours.  John  Trotwood  Moore, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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AX     APPRECIATION     OF     WATSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Sir: — I  note  with  pleasure  the  receipt 
of  TOur  Magazine. 

My  work  being  in  the  field  with  our  cata- 
logue ("Bennett's"),  I  naturally  desire  to 
know  what  will  sell  and  please  the  public,  and 
I  miist  say  that  from  the  sparkling,  pointed 
and  general  clean-cut  thought  expressed 
tliroughout  its  pages,  yours  deserves  a  wide 
circulation. 

True.  Americanism  of  today  leads  us  into 
the  churning  depths  of  realism  and  not  fancy, 
and,  I  think,  where  truth  may  hurt  some- 
times, the  higher  development  can  only  be  at- 
tained bj'  such  a  splendid  course  as  indicated 
in  your  work.  For  success, 

Chicago,  111.  Ben.  F.  H.vllowell. 


IS  INTERESTED  IN  SOCIALIST  ARTICLES. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  one  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
October  issue  of  your  Magazine,  the  first  I  had 
seen.  The  editorial  on  Socialism  I  read  with 
profound  interest,  both  for  its  trenchant  ar- 
raignment of  an  economic  heresy  that  is  mak- 
ing serious  inroads  in  social  and  civic  Ameri- 
can life,  and  the  indisputable  historical  facts 
therein  adduced.  What  an  array  of  evidence 
you  submit  in  this  remarkable  production  from 
yoiir  pen.  ]\Iuch  of  it.  however,  I  can  cor- 
roborate by  my  personal  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience during  tlie  days  that  preceded  the  Civil 
War.  No  sane  man  may  deny  that  perilous 
problems  are  fast  engulfing  the  nation,  and 
when  the  crisis  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  the 
South,  as  T  often  tell  my  Northern  friends,  will 
then  be  the  chief  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 
as  it  is  now  the  repository  of  American  ideals. 
As  I  am  interested  in  what  you  may  further 
say  on  Socialism,  will  you  kindly  send  me  the 
issues  of  your  Magazine  containing  articles  on 
this  subject? 

It  may  be  "like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness" for  one  to  attempt  in  this  sordid  age  to 
reincarnate  the  spirit  of  Democracy  in  the  peo- 
ple, nevertheless  I  bid  you  "God  speed".  As 
for  the  "race  problem",  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism have  so  obscured  the  issues  that  a  feasible 
solution  has  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  "The 
higher  life"  foimd  on  the  inside  page  of  your 
Magazine,  is  a  declaration  of  wisdom  and 
sanity.  I  have  framed  it  and  keep  it  before 
me. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
])rcciation  of  the  kind  words  you  have  spoken 
in  my  behalf,  and  believe  me  to  be 
Very  truly  yours, 

Everett,  Mass. '       Wm.  Hannibal  Thomas. 


the  front  in  the  glorious  work  of  bringing  to 
life  the  dead  sons  of  revolutionary  sires;  but 
every  time  I  read  such  articles  as  "Fight  That 
Central  Bank  and  Let  the  Greenbacks  Alone" 
I  just  can't  help  yelling  bully  for  Tom  Watson, 
and,  of  course,  I  want  to  tell  you  so. 

You  know  we  old  Peter  Cooper  Greenbackers 
believe  the  money  question  is  the  big  thing,  and 
the  root  of  all  our  ills.  Talk  about  trusts! 
Could  the  Standard  Oil  ever  have  reached  its 
])resent  power  of  oppression  but  for  the  hell- 
born   national   bank   foundation  xmder   it? 

Without  the  national  banks  could  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan ever  have  organized  the  Steel  (steal) 
Trust?  Is  there  not  a  big  national  bank  at 
tlie  bottom  (and  top,  too,)  of  every  great 
trust  robber  in  the  land? 

"Banks  (of  issue)  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  than  standing  ar- 
mies."— Jeft'erson. 

If  we  can  get  the  money  and  transportation 
questions  settled  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  knock  the  tariff'  inequalities  sky- 
west  we  will  soon  see  these  big  robbers  take 
to  the  jungles,  and  every  man,  that  wants  to, 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  with  no 
one  to  molest  him. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Prescott.  Ark  Oliver  S.  Jones. 


THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 
Dear  Sir: — I  don't  suppose  a  man  of  your 
pluck   and    resources    needs    the    approval    and 
commendation  of  your  admirers  to  keep  you  in 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  CLAN  IS  ALWAYS 
ANSWERED  BY  THE  LOYAL. 

Dear  Sir: — I  happened  on  a  copy  of  your 
excellent  ]Magazine  on  the  train  today,  and  am 
writing  forthwith  to  express  my  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  same.  I  may  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  examine  in  this  country,  first,  be- 
cause, unlike  the  majority,  its  contents  are  not 
confined  solely  to  articles  on  the  pursuit  of  the 
eternal  dollar,  or  the  life  of  a  "star"  actress, 
and  second  because  its  pages  are  not  crowded 
with  catch-penny  advertisements,  which  no  in- 
telligent man  reads.  Coming  as  I  do  from  one 
of  the  best  governed  countries  in  the  world,  viz.. 
Great  Britain,  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to 
share  your  American  prejudice  against  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  but  your 
fearlessness,  combined  with  an  excellent  liter- 
ary style,  can  not  help  but  win  you  admiration 
from  men  of  all  political  shades.  !More  espe- 
cially must  I  congratulate  you  on  your  article, 
"A  Gross  Insult  to  the  South";  a  scathing 
philipic  which  I,  as  a  Scotchman,  heartily  en- 
dorse. Should  he  read  it,  this  should  certainly 
shame  the  ignorant  and  purse-proud  parvenus 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  who,  by  the  wa\. 
lias  tlic  \inblushing  impudence  to  designa1< 
himself  as  a  "Laird"!  Wishing  you  every  sue 
cess,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Birmingham,  Ala.  J.  W.  S.  Cameron. 


The  Facts  According  to  Joe 

Cannon  — Why  me  an'  him's  pals  ! 


—Baltimore  Sun 


"AsHBY:  A  jNIiLiTARY  SKETCH."  By  Clarence 
Thomas.  Printed  by  the  Eddy  Press 
Corporation,    Winchester,    Va. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  Valley  Cam- 
))aign  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  is  the  name  of 
General  Turner  Ashby.  His  rise  to  fame  was 
so  swift,  and  his  career  so  brief,  that  he  lin- 
gers in  the  memory  as  one  of  the  meteors, 
rather  than  a  fixed  star,  of  th§  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Those  of  us  who  read  the  books  of  John 
Esten  Cooke — his  "Jackson",  particularly — re- 
member tlie  cavalier  of  the  white  horse  who 
dashes  across  the  stage,  is  in  full  view  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappears,  forever — leaving 
the  storm  of  war  to  roll  on  without  him.  I 
confess  that  my  conception  of  the  daring  young 
soldier  did  not  do  him  justice.  From  Cooke, 
one  gets  the  idea  that  Ashby  was  the  most 
vigilant  and  active  of  partisans,  was  the  keen 
eye  of  the  army,  was  the  perfection  of  a  scout, 
was  supei'b  in  the  headlong  charge,  and  a  very 
bull-dog  in  commanding  a  rear  guard.  But 
Mr.  Thomas  claims  that  General  Ashby  was 
by  nature  gifted  with  a  genius  for  war;  and 
tliat  he  was  a  great  soldier,  in  the  same  sense 
that  Forrest  was.  Indeed,  the  biographer  of 
the  Virginia  cavalier  argues  that  Ashby's  rise 
from  the  self-assumed  captaincy  of  a  force  of 
independent  volunteers  to  that  of  the  command 
of  all  the  cavalry — twenty-one  companies — in- 
dicates a  greater  militarv  talent  than  Forrest 
had. 

The  War  Department,  in  February,  1862,  au- 
thorized Ashby  "to  raise  cavalry,  infantry  and 
heavy  artillery."  The  fact  that  neither  Jack- 
son nor  Lee  were  informed  of  this,  shows  how 
loosely  the  War  Department  was  managed.  In 
ignorance  of  Ashby's  official  authority  in  the 
premises,  Jackson  sent  him  an  order  to  divide 
iiis  command  and  give  half  of  it  to  Major 
l-'unston.  Ashby, — the  gentlest  of  men,  but  full 
of  manly  pride — was  extremely  indignant.  He 
tendered  his  resignation,  declaring  that  were 
he  Jackson's  equal  in  rank,  he  would  challenge 
him  to  fight.  Friends  intervened;  and  the 
two  great  soldiers  had  a  meeting,  at  which 
Jackson  urged  his  lieutenant  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  But  Ashby  was  unbending;  and 
he  told  Jackson  to  his  face  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  realized  Jackson's  value  to 
the  South,  he  would  hold  him  to  a  personal 
account.  "Stonewall"  simply  had  to  give  way; 
and  Ashby   retained  the   command   of  his   en- 


tire force.  As  Jackson  himself  wrote  to  Lee, 
the  officers  and  men  of  Ashby  were  so  devoted 
to  him,  that  any  indignity  put  upon  their 
chief  would  have  turned  them  against  "Stone- 
wall" himself. 

One  most  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  is  that  Ashby  did  not  mislead  Jackson 
on  the  eve  of  the  Kernstown  repulse.  Cooke 
and  others  lay  to  the  cavalier  a  fault  that  was 
Jackson's.  Colonel  Tavener,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  Loudoun  county,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Valley  from  Loudoun,  and  after  crossing 
the  Blue  Ridge,  he  saw  a  large  force  of  Federal 
infantry  coming  from  Winchester  to  Castle- 
man's  Ferry.  Tavener  made  haste  to  Ashby 
and  reported  the  fact,  whereupon  Ashby  sent 
Tavener  himself  to  tell  Jackson  what  he  had 
seen. 

While  waiting  to  cross  the  Shenandoah,  those 
Federal  troops  received  an  order  to  return  to 
Berryville.  from  which  place  General  Shields' 
dispatch  brought  them,  by  a  forced  march  to 
Kernstown.  Jackson's  attack  on  Shields,  be- 
fore  the  troops  seen  by  Tavener  had  none  be- 
liond  supportiny  distance,  caused  the  Confed- 
erate repulse — for  the  arrival  of  that  rein- 
forcement decided  the  day  against  Jackson. 


"Biographical  History  of  Primitive  or  Old 
School  Baptist  Ministers."  By  R.  H. 
Pittman.  Herald  Publishing  Co.,' Ander- 
.son,  Ind. 

A  volume  of  400  pages  containing  much  in- 
teresting, and  some  very  valuable,  informa- 
tion. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  word  "Hardshell" 
has  had  to  do  with  retarding  the  growth  of 
this  denomination.  If  once  a  name  suggestive 
of  derision  becomes  associated  with  a  sect,  or 
an  organization  of  any  sort,  it  hurts.  There 
are  so  many  people  who  can't  brave  the  jeer, 
and  who  haven't  the  moral  courage  to  connect 
themselves  with   a  hopeless  minority! 

There  is  no  credit  in  being  a  Catholic  in 
Portugal.  Spain  or  France.  That  is.  no  moral 
courage  is  required.  Tiiere  iras  a  time  when 
it  was  heroic  to  fly  the  flag  of  Rome  in  this 
country — especially  in  New  England — but  that 
day  will  never  come  again.  It  will  soon  be  the 
fashionable  thing  to  be  one  of  Pappy's  pets. 
And  the  time  may  arrive  when  the  American 
who  takes  a  bold  stand  for  an  uncorrupted, 
nnpaganized  form  of  Christian  worship,  will 
stake  his  life  when  he  does  it. 
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If  such  an  em  should  dawn  on  our  country. 
I  venture  to  say,  that  the  Protestant  faith 
tiuuld  find  its  most  stalnart  defenders  iti  the 
Primitive  Baptists.  Why?  Because  they  are 
the  seasoned  veterans  who  liave  tested  their 
couraj^e  and  their  strengtli  by  remaining  true 
to  a  creed  wliich  lias  subjected  them  to  ridicule 
and  abuse.  77i<7/  are  the  soldiers  tcho  ean 
prove  their  valor  bii  their  honorable  sears. 

Tl»e  .Nfethodist  no  longer  has  tiie  moral  cour- 
age to  honor  tlie  name  of  Wesley.  In  the  early 
period  of  Methoilism,  it  was  bad  poliei/  to  be- 
come a  nu'mber  of  tluvt  faith.  Now,  however, 
it  is  ijood  poliet/  to  do  it — and  we  can  not 
doubt  that  numy  a  man  is  inlluenced  by  that 
motive.  The  .Missionary  Baptists  are  similarly 
situated.  No  one  runs  any  risk  of  being  de- 
rided for  professing  that  creed.  Consequently, 
the  members  of  tiiese  two  denominations  have 
no  opportunity  to  develop  that  peculiar  virtue 
wliicli  thrives  under  religious  persecution. 

Members  of  an  outlawed  sect  ahoays  love 
one  another. 

It  is  deplorably  notorious  that  memWrs  of 
the  big  churches  have  no  fervent  aH'ection  for 
brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  order.  While 
tiiere  is  some  fraternal  feeling,  it  does  not 
compare  in  strength  with  that  whicii  Quakers, 
Disciples  of  Ciirist,  and  primitive  Baptists 
I     have  for  one  another. 

There  are  121.:U7  of  these  Old  School  Bap- 
tists; and  Mr.  Pittman  points  out  that  this 
I  proportion  of  his.  brethren  to  our  population 
I  is  practicall}'  the  same  as  that  which  the 
[  7,000,  who  would  not  bend  the  knee  to  Baal, 
[  bore  to  the  3,500,000  Jews  of  Elijah's  time. 
\  Preachers  among  the  Baptists  are  called 
'    "Elders" — not  "Reverend". 

I        The   sect   opposes   the   use   of   fiddles,   horns, 
pianos,  organs,  etc.,  in  the  churches. 

They  are  equally  sound  in  their  contention 
that  "tithing"  })assed  away  with  the  old  dis- 
pen.sation. 

By  the  way,  nothing  is  stronger  evidence  of 
the  encroachment  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the 
Methodigt  Church,  than  the  submission  of  the 
laity  to  "assessments"  and  "tithing". 


h.vrper's  m.\gazixe  for  may. 

This  jMipular  monthly  has  an  unusually  in- 
teresting table  of  contents  for  May. 

Fiction,  history  and  industrial  articles  are 
most  capably  handled,  and  a  very  large  niunber 
of  illustrations  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  num- 
ber. 

The  May  nimiber  contains:  Frontispiece  in 
color,  Howard  Pyle;  "The  Infidel  City,"  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse  (illustrated  with  etchings  in 
tint  by  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt)  ;  "Readjustments." 
a  story.  Sarali  Barnwell  Elliott  (illustrations 
by  W.  Herbert  Dunton)  ;  "The  Moon  Dance,"  a 
poem.  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan" (incorporated),  Robert'  W.  Bruere; 
"Holy  Mr.  Herbert,"  a  story,  Marjorie  Bowen 
(painting  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle)  ;  "Et  Ego 
in  Arcadia."  Witter  Byhner;  "Ancient  Crafts 
in  Modern  New  York,"  Philip  Verrill  Mighels 
(illustrations  by  G.  H.  Shorey)  ;  "The  S>Tn pa- 
thetic Part,"  a  story.  Norman  Duncan  (illus- 
trations by  George  Harding)  ;  "The  Horses  of 
Indra,"  a  poem,  Martha  W.  Austin;  "The  Wild 


olive,"  a  novel  (continued),  by  the  author  of 
"The  Inner  Shrine"  (illustrations  by  Lucius 
W.  Hitchcock)  ;  "The  Aran  Islands",  Maude 
Radford  Warren  (illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs); "A  Mercliant  Prince  of  the  Middle 
.\ges,"  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar  (illustrated  from 
old  prints  an<l  engravings)  ;  "The  Housetop 
Room,"  a  story,  dennette  Lee  (illustrations  by 
II.  (i.  Williamson);  "The  Silencer,"  a  story, 
Keene  Abbott  (illustrations  by  (Jeorge  Hard- 
ing) ;  ".\  Painter  of  (Miildhooil  and  (iirlhood," 
Charles  II.  Caflin  (illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings)  ;  "Somnambulists,"  a  poem, 
Wanda  Petrunkevitch;  "The  Gamblers,"  a 
story,  Calvin  Johnston;  "A  Poet  in  War-time," 
Laura  Stedman  (unpublished  letters  of  E.  C. 
Stednian.  l.Stil-()2)  ;  "The  Lovers  of  Marohaid," 
a  poem,  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall;  "The  Sum- 
moning l\no(ker,"  a  story,  Florida  Pier  (illus- 
trations bv  William  L.  Jacobs)  ;  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair,"  W.  1).  Ilowells;  "Editor's  Study,"  The 
Editor;  Editor's  Drawer:  "On  the  Trail."  by 
Wilbur  D.  Nesbit;  illustrations  by  Peter  New- 
ell). Other  contributions  by  Blakeney  Gray 
and  E.  S.  M.  Drawings  by  E.  E.  DeGrafV,  Iv 
Warde  Blaisdell,  A.  Machefert,  Robert  L. 
Dickey. 

ADVERTISING   A  TOWN. 

Muncipalities  are  becoming  more  alive  each 
year  to  the  advantages  of  publicity. 

To  this  end,  the  Manufacturers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Floyd  county,  Georgia, 
iiave  issued  a  most  attractive  booklet,  showing 
some  of  the  many  desirable  features  of  Rome, 
Georgia.  Photographs  are  the  means  used  to 
convey  graphically  the  beauty,  development  of 
industrial  interests,  and  general  up-to-dateness 
of  this  beautiful  little  town. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town  are 
varied  and  prosperous.  Good  farming  land  is 
near  by,  the  schools,  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
little  book  will  doubtless  bring  many  new  citi- 
zens to  Rome. 

Wilson  M.  Hardy,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  a 
prominent  and  brilliant  young  newspaper  man, 
is  also  secretary  of  the  association,  and  he  will 
furni.sh  copies  of  the  booklet  or  further  infor- 
mation. 

"By  Inheritance."  Octave  Thanet.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

From  an  unusual  new  point,  the  old  "race 
question"  has  been  reviewed  by  this  well-known 
author. 

The  story  deals  with  two  New  England  wom- 
en who  go  South  to  live. 

The  usual  complexities  occur,  and  the  futile 
elTort  of  the  New  England  mind  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  proper  focus  to  "understand  the  ne- 
gro" is  told  in  the  sprightly  way  which  has 
made  the  author  enjoy  so  large  a  following. 

"Robert    E.mmett'.s    Wooing."     By    Edgar    C. 

Blum.      Cochrane    Publishing    Company. 

New  York. 
A  ver>-  interesting  story  of  the  love  affair  of 
the  great  Irish  patriot,    the  book  is  illustrate<l 
with" many  beautiful  photographa. 


A  FEW  SMILES 


Councilman — I've  come  to  see  if  you  will 
subscribe  anything  to  the  town  cemetery. 

Old  Resident — Good  gracious!  I've  already 
subscribed  three  wives. — London  Telegraph. 

His  Wife — Oh,  John.  To  think  of  you  com- 
ing home  with  a  policeman.     That  is  terrible. 

Jaggs — I  know  'tis,  Mary,  but  he's  just  drunk 
enough  so  he  wouldn't  let  me  alone  till  I 
showed  him  where  I  lived. — Boston  Courier. 

Two  Irishmen  were  looking  at  an  inscription 
plate  on  a  building  which  read:  "Foimded 
A.  D.  MDCCCXLIX." 

'"Moike,"  inquired  Pat,  "phwat  mean  the  wur- 
ruds  up  on  the  plate?" 

With  a  wise  air,  Mike  replied: 

"Founded  by  A.  D.  McClicklix — a  foine  man 
he  wor,  Pat.    I  knew  him  mesilf." 

A  Scotsman  was  hired  by  a  Cheshire  farmer. 
At  breakfast  one  of  the  famous  cheeses  of  the 
country  was  set  before  him.  His  master  left 
the  Scot  at  table,  and  later,  when  he  appeared 
for  work,  said  to  him: 

"Sandy,  you  take  a  long  time  over  break- 
fast." 

"Troth,  master,"  replied  the  Scot,  "a  cheese 
o'  that  size  is  nae  so  soon  eaten  as  ye  may 
think  a:'— Tit-Bits. 


"How  did  the  new  parrot  turn  out?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  fine  talker,  but  I'm  awfully  afraid 
I  can't  keep  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  used  to  live  in  a  medical  college  and  the 
students  taught  him  a  whole  lot  of  professional 
terms.  I  was  so  mortified  the  other  night. 
That  rich  Miss  ]\Iorris  was  calling  on  us,  and 
somebody  asked  her  to  sing.  You  know  what 
a  voice  she  has.  Well,  she  sang  a  long  French 
ballad  for  us,  and  the  instant  she  finished  the 
last  verse  that  dreadful  bird  screeched,  'Chloro- 
form her!'" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


An  Irishman  out  of  work  applied  to  the 
"boss"  of  a  large  repair  shop  in  Detroit.  When 
the  Celt  had  stated  his  sundry  and  divers  qual- 
ifications for  a  "job,"  the  superintendent  began 
questioning  him  a  bit.  Starting  quite  at  ran- 
dom, he  asked: 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  carpentry?" 

"Shure!" 

"Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  Venetian 
blind  ?" 

"Shure!" 

"How  would  you  do  it?" 

"Shure,  I'd  poke  me  finger  in  his  eye!" 


M;^^ 


Shame!     Such  Extravagance!" 


-Baltimore  S./n 


M'^^V^^^^^'^^'^^^'^^'^^'i^^:'^^*^^-'^'^^^^^ 


PATTERN      DEF»ART1VIEI>JT 

Address  JEFFERSON  I  AIM  F»AXXERIM  DEPARTMEIMX,  Thomson,  Ga 


8.>«  1-8559 — CHARM  I XG  MODE  FOR  A 
YOUXG   GIRL. 

A  simple  blue  and  white  dotted  linen  was 
use<I  in  tiie  development  of  this  attractive 
model.  The  blouse  waist  is  laid  in  a  deep  tuck 
over  the  shoulder  in  Gibson  style  and  is  un- 
usually chic  and  becoming.  The  low  Dutch 
collar  and  turned  back  culls  are  finished  by  a 
narrow  frill  of  sheer  white  lawn,  headed  by  a 
band  of  insertion.  The  skirt  is  an  e.xcellent 
two-piece  model,  closing  in  either  front  or 
back.     The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:    14-16-18 


years.  The  16-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
4  4-inch  material  for  the  waist,  and  3  yards 
for  the  skirt. 

Tills  pattern  consists  of  a  waist  and  skirt, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  for  each,  in  stamps  or  silver. 

8685 — MISSES  COAT  IX  TWO  LEXGTHS, 

AXD  WITH  SHAWL  OR  NOTCHED 

COLLAR. 

Blue  broadcloth  with  facings  on  collar  and 
cuffs  of  black  satin,  was  used  for  this  model. 


The  coat  may  be  finished  with  shawl  or  notched 
collar.  The  fronts  are  semi-fitted,  the  back 
has  a  center  seam,  and  side  seams  to  the 
armseye.  In  linen  or  Rajah  silk  this  design 
will  also  develop  well.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
3  sizes:  14-16-18  years  and  requires  3^4  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  the  16-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
addre.ss  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8472 — LITTLE    GIRLS'    DRESS. 

Tliis  shows  a  simple  and  practical  design, 
tliat  may  be  trimmed  with  buttons  and  made 
of  gingham,  linen,  lawn,  chambray,  challie  or 
cashmere.  A  pretty  development  was  shown 
in  light  blue  albatross  with  pipings  of  dark 
blue  pongee  silk.  The  yoke  band  of  pongee 
embroidered  in  white,  also  tlie  cufl"  and  collar. 
Tucked  chiflbn  supplied  the  yoke.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2-4-6-8  years.  It  requires 
3  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  6-year 
size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver. 

8661 — LADIES'    SHIRT    WAIST. 
A  Simple  Stylish  Model. 

For  a  blouse  to  be  worn  with  a  separate 
skirt,  or  as  a  waist  for  general  serviceable 
wear,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  simple 
tailored  shirtwaist.  The  model  here  depicted 
was  developed  in  green  plaid  tafl'etas,  with 
pipings  of  green,  and  green  ornamental  but- 
tons for  decoration.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
6  sizes:  32-34-36-38-40-42  inches,  bust  meas- 
ure, and  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  the  36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8664 — GIRLS'  DRESS. 
An  Attractive  Fi*ock. 

This  model  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  sea- 
son's styles  for  girls.  In  reseda  cashmere  with 
pipings  of  green  velvet  and  the  chemisette 
covered  witli  a  new  fancy  mesh  green  net,  this 
design  will  make  a  becoming  Sunday  dress; 
or  in  brown  cheviot  serge  trimmed  with  black 
.soutache  it  will  make  a  nice  school  dress.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  6-8-I0-I2  years,  and 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
10-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8655 — LADIES'  SEVEN  GORE  SKIRT. 
A  Smart  Skirt. 

Tlie  novelty  of  this  design  comes  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
front  panel.  The  model  is  cut  with  seven 
gores,  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  any  of  this 
season's  dress  materials.  Tlie  back  is  finished 
with  an  inverted  plait.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
5  sizes:  22-24-26-28-30  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  requires  51/2  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
the  24-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address   on   receipt   of    10   cents    in   stamps   or 
silver. 
8658— AN  ATTRACTIVE  IVIATINEE  OR 
DRESSING  SACQUE. 

A  most  attractive  house  jacket  is  shown  in 
tlie    illustration,    in    a    pretty    development    of 


soft  figured  challis.  The  garment  is  fitted  into 
the  figure  in  the  back,  the  front  hanging  loose 
from  the  shoulders  or  the  fulness  may  be  held 
in  place  by  a  belt  of  the  material  or  ribbon. 
Tlie  sleeves  may  be  full  length  or  finished  just 
below  the  elbow  with  pretty  turned  back  cufl's. 
China  silk,  the  flowered  lawns,  dimities  and 
crepe  de  Chine  make  the  most  delightfully 
dainty  garments  for  warm  weather,  but  cash- 
mere, French  flannel,  and  cotton  crepe  are  also 
adaptable.  For  36  inches,  bust  measure,  2~/^ 
yards  of  36-inch  material  will  be  required. 
Sizes:    32-34-36-38-40-42   inches,   bust  measure. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8670-8646 — A  FASHIONABLE  GOWN. 

An  unusually  attractive  costume  is  here 
shown.  It  was  most  eflectively  developed  in 
raisin-colored  henrietta,  with  a  braided  design 
in  lilac  and  green,  and  pipings  of  Dresden 
silk  in  the  same  colors.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
seven  gores,  and  has  a  plaited  insert  at  the 
side  gores.  The  waist  is  made  with  a  round 
yoke  over  bib  or  bertha  portions,  and  the 
sleeve  is  composed  of  a  cap-shaped  upper  part, 
to  which  is  joined  a  puft'  that  is  finished  at 
the  wrist  with  a  band  cuff.  The  waist  pattern 
is  cut  in  6  sizes:  32-34-36-38-40-42  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  requires  2V2  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  the  36-inch  size.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  5  sizes:  22-24-26-30  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  requires  414  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
the  24-inch  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns, and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or  silver.  j 

8669 — A  GOOD  HOUSEWORK  APRON.         * 
Ladies'  One-Piece  Apron,  with  Pocket.    Ar- 
ranged for  High  or  V  Neck  Finish. 

It  is  much  easier  to  slip  on  an  apron  when 
l)usy  at  home  than  to  take  out  spots  on  one's 
skirts  and  waists.  A  very  practical,  easily 
made  and  comfortable  to  wear  apron  is  here 
shown.  It  is  closed  at  the  center  back  and 
seamed  together  at  the  shoulders.  The  work 
of  sewing  on  this  design  does  not  require  much 
skill  or  time  and  the  result  is  pleasing  and 
most  satisfactory.  The  apron  may  be  finislied 
with  high  neck  edge  or  low  V  opening  as  il- 
lustrated. The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
small,  medium,  large.  Requires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  medium  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address   on   receipt   of    10   cents   in   stamps   or 
silver. 
8657 — GIRLS'    YOKE    DRESS,    WITH   OR 

WITHOUT  YOItE  BAND  ANT)  WITH 

SQUARE  DUTCH  OR  HIGH 

NECK  AND  LONG  OR 

SHORT  SLEEVES. 

A  Neat  and  Dainty  Frock. 

This  simple  but  efi'ective  dress  may  be  worn 
for  almost  any  occasion  according  to  the  ma-        1 
terial    used    for    its    developmbent.      Gij^ham,      | 
lawn  or  cashmere,  mull,  silk  or  lansdowne  may      f 
be   used,    with    edging   or    lace   for   decoration. 
The  pattern  is  cilt  in  4  sizes:   6  months,  1-2-4 
years,    and    requires    for    the    4-year    size    2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  ,-? 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  io^ny 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps*  or 
silver. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Classified  Column 


AGIOXTS   WAI^TKD. 

A  L)AY^Wo  don't  want  a  man  wlio  can't 
at  least  three  dollars  a  day  at  our  work. 
St  and  livest  canvassing  proposition  in 
iitli.     Big  commission.     The   Jeffersonians, 

■  n.   Ga. 

BUSINESS   CHANCES. 

^  in  every  mail.  Own  a  busine.ss  similar 
line.      No   capital    required.      No    merchan- 

■  handle.       A    legitimate    scheme.       B.    M. 

■  in.   Newnan,   Ga. 

coiiHK-spoxniaxcE  schools. 

ri:n — Per.sons  desiring  good  positions  with 
(Un-ernment  to  write  us  for  information. 
i\  mall  clerks,  clerk  carrier.*;,  R.  F.  D. 
s,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  In 
demand.  Learn  at  home.  Southern 
<  of  Correspondence,  308  Temple  Court 
ff.    Atlanta,    Ga. 


IXSIRANCE. 

'  liorgia  Home  Insurance  Co., 
IS  nearly  half  a  century  old. 
1  ion. 

of  Columbus, 
It  is  a  home 

PLANTS   FOR   SALE. 

IS  grown  in  the  open  air.  away  down  on 
r^ast  Coast,  near  beautiful  Biscayne  Bay. 
la   Onion,   or  several   varieties   of  Tomato 

ready  April  1st,  at  $1.50  per  1,000.  Egg- 
nid  Peppers  ready  April   15th,  at  $3.00  per 

II.   L.   Barnard,   Modello,    Fla. 

PKE>IHJMS. 

BUV.s  .\ND  GIRLS — Write  us  for  our  list  of  val- 
uable  premiums,    free.     C.   A.   Hyde   &  Co.,    119 
Butler  St.,   Johnstown.   Pa. 

Tl  HBINE   WATER   WHEELS. 

Hli;i!i;ST    Efficiency.      Both    Register  and   Cylin- 
ih  r   (late.      Write    for   catalogue.      Davis    Foun- 
Iry   \-   Macliino   AVorks.   Rome,   Ga. 

— M(»RPHI.\E,   OPItIM— 

ill  narcotic  liabits  cured  at  your  I 
i.'ssly  and  Permanently  (for  $]b.00>  b 
V  new  method.  "No  Cure — .\o  Pay."  Write 
lor  details.  Dr.  G.  W.  Di  Patteriton,  490 
SI.  Charles  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


)ine 


LABELS. 
.1.000  Gummed   Lnliein 


;>f  r\r\  •■^i-'-p  Ix-  inches,  printed  to  order  and 
ji\  III  I  P"stp:u<l.  Send  for  catalogue.  Fen- 
\iJi.yj\J    ,,,„    ,^.,,,^,   ^y,_   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Red  Seal  Shoes 

Made 
in  the 
South 


if  your  dealer  doesn't 
lundle  ihem.   write  us 

Millions 

Wear 

Them 


Free  Help  in  Placing 

YOUR  STORIES 


Wet« 

Jtorirs  I 

nothlnjr  for  helplrnr 
»-•■■( /or  cur  / 


by  mail  to  write  thr  kind  of 


your  work. 

SCHOOL  OF  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
Pept.  142,  Pntfe  Bidg..      Chicago 


Pain  in 
Heart 


"For  two  years  I  had  pain  in 
my  heart,  back  and  left  side. 
Could  not  draw  a  deep  breath  or 
lie  on  left  side,  and  any  little  o.\- 
ertion  would  cause  palpitation. 
Under  advice  I  took  Dr.  Miles' 
Heart  Remedy  and  Nervine.  I 
took  about  thirteen  bottles,  am  in 
better  health  than  I  ever  was,  and 
have  gained  14  pounds." 

MRS.  LILLIE  THOMAS, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


For  many  years  Dr.  Miles" 
Heart  Remedy  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  heart 
troubles,  because  of  its  tonic  effect 
upon  the  heart  nerves  and  mus- 
cles. Even  in  severe  cases  of  lonj; 
standing  it  has  frequently  pro- 
longed life  for  many  years  after 
doctors  had  given  up  all  hoi)e,  as 
proven  by  thousands  of  letters  wo 
have  received  from  grateful  peo- 
ple. 


Dr.  Miles*  Heart  Remedy  is  sold 
by  all  druggists.  If  the  first  bottle 
fails  to  bonofit,  your  druggist  will  re- 


turn your  money. 


Miles  Medical  Co., 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


Wlien   writing  advertisers   please  mention     WATSON'S     MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


$250  PRIZE 


TRY  FOR  IT,  SURE! 

Nothing  Hard,  but  Calls  for  Some  Smartness  and 
Skill.  It  Means  $250  in  Gold  for  Ton  or  Someone. 


teresting  whether  you  know  muBic  or  not.  $250  Reward 
1  makes  ^  Ynu  can  eunsult  books  or  musicians  and  get  your 
I  yourself.    Just  try  it  and  see.    Someone  wiH  get  the 


the  SPACES 


by  the  letl 


This  is  not  a  music  offer— just  a  puzzle— a  brand  new  on 

for  working  it.   Are  yoa  smart  enough  to  tind  out  what  sentence  this  di 
friends  to  help  you.  but  perhrips  you  are  shrewd  enough  to  read  the  sei 
$250;  WHY  NOT  YOU?  The  given  notes,  when  correctly  read, 
Holes  run  as  in  music— those  on  the  LINES  are  E,  C,  B,  D,  F;  th 
nt  each  end  of  diagram,  to  be  read  from  left  f  rlOtf 
to  rlijht  as  in  ordinary  print.  Thus  the  first  D-^       ' 
four  notes  make  the  word  "An  En."  What  8- a 
Is  the  rest  of  the  sentence?  The  G-^ 
$250  prize  will  surely  be  paid  without  Z- 

quiljble  or  fall,  and  if  you  have  any  use  for  money  you  should  not  pass  this  by :  you  might  just  as  well  win  the  gold  prize  as 
--?..?"£•  ,y^  >■•*«<""  yo"''  answer  now  and  send  it  to  us  tod.ay  with  50  cents  for  6  month's  subscription  to  our  big  illustr.ated 
weeKly,  the  Pathfinder,  fiives  gist  of  news  at  home  and  abroad ;  non-partisian,  reliable ;  more  real  meat  in  it  than  in  any  dozen 
other  papers  put  together.  17th  year  of  success.  We  have  paid  out  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in  prizes:  our  awards  are  always  made 
promptly  and  f-airly.  Now,  send  us  your  answer  to  this  puzzle  at  once,  inclosing  50  cents  for  the  PATHFIXDER  weekly  for  26  weeks 
and  you  will  call  it  the  best  Investment  you  ever  made.  Contest  closes  June  '-'7,  1910;  prizes  paid  and  winners'  names  pu b'lished  at  once. 
TO  the  person  who  correctly  reads  the  puzzle  we  will  pay  $250  in  cash.  It  there  should  be  more  than  one  correct 
answer  we  will  divide  the  prize  equally  .imong  the  tving  conlesiants;  every  correct  answer  gets  a  cash  prize.  You  mustn't  miss  thii 
chance.  Pathfinder  S6  weeks  50  cents  and  CASH  PRIZK  if  re:.di-g  Is  correct.  Don't  delay;  this  ad  will  not  appear  .again  50  Cents  Brings 
Paper  46  Weeks  and  Correct  Answer  Secures  Prize  Money.  Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box    59  ,  Washington,  O.  C. 


fc^.i.,TiJjM^.,,l-Oj^/l^>M,,.,&l 


LOCAL  SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  represent  us  in  your  section.  Our  con- 
tract is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  you  can 
make  big  money.  Experience  not  necessary. 
Fine  opportunity  for  the  right  party.  Write 
today,  giving  three  business  men  as  refer- 
ences. 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 
Poniono,  North  Carolina. 


King's  Business  College 

(INCORPORATED) 
One  of  the  best  equipped  .schools  in  the  South. 
THE  LARGEST.  The  strongest  faculty.  MORE 
GRADUATES  IN  POSITIONS  than  all  other 
schools  in  the  State.  BOOKKEEPING,  SHORT- 
HAND, and  ENGLISH.  Write  for  Handsome 
Catalog.  King's  Business  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  We  also  teach  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Penmanship,  etc.,  by  Mail.  Send  for 
.<nie   Study  Circnlar. 


\    TRUCK  MD  POULTRY  FARMS 


ALL  SIZES-EASY  PAYMENTS-GOOD  MARKETS 


Finest  all-the-year-around  climate  to  be  found  anywhere; 
long,  pleasant  summers,  and  short,  mild  winters.  Sunstrokes 
and  prostrations  unknown.  We  raise  successfully  more  kinds 
of  products  than  any  other  section  in  America.  Little  chicks 
can  be  outdoors  in  the  barnyard  all  winter,  and  have  green 
feed  twelve  months  in  the  year.  All  kinds  of  clover,  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  kale,  radishes,  turnips, 
cabbage,  in  our  fields  all  winter. 


For  particulars  send  25c  for  a  yearly  subscription  to 


t  THE  "VIRGINIA  FARMER" 

Dept  KK.  EMPORIA,  VA. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE;. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


t  A  A  CASH   PRIZES  A 


Jk  : 


Agents'  Contest,  April  16  to  May  31 
First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00 

Another  contest  will  run  from  June  1st  to  July  15th,  and  on  July  15th  a 
(irand  Prize  of  $25.00  will  be  given  to  the  agent  who  sends  in  the  largest  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  and  renewals  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  to  The  Jeffer- 
son i  an  in  both  contests. 

Any  man,  woman  or  child,  who  is  honest  and  straightforward,  can  become 
a  Jefferson  IAN  Agent,  if  we  are  not  already  represented  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. The  commission  is  liberal,  and  an  active  agent  can  make  good  money 
in  spare  time,  besides  the  chance  of  winning  a  substantial  cash  prize.    " 

Remember  :    GRAND  PRIZE,  $25.00,  July  15 


THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga.  > 
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READ    THESE   LETTERS 

1 

THE  LAWOFim 

Financiar^# 

SUCCESS 

Thos.  C.  Land,  General  Manager  Conway  Telephone 
Co.,  Pawnee,  Okla. :  "1  have  read  the  book  and  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  books  published.  It  is  worth  more 
than  its  weiKht  in  gold.  I  would  like  to  see  every  young 
man  read  this  bock.    I  can  certainly  recommend  it." 

O.  A.  Jackson.  Mason  City.  Iowa:  "It  is  agreatand 
eood  book." 

James  T.  Castle.  Manager  Buckeye  Engitie  Co.. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. :  "Have  read  the  'Law  of  Financial  Suc- 
cess' and  find  it  of  so  much  interest  I  want  you  to  send 
me  one-half  dozen  copies,  as  I  would  like  to  distribute 

TELlSYOUINPlAINraSH 

UQiAf    to   make  money   safely  and  judi- 

UifWAt    *o  Jndge  Investments  properly  and 
■■V/TW     realize  financial  success. 
UOVI/    *°  acquire  the  faith  necessary  for 
wnyjVW    success. 

Uf>VI/    to    analyze,    develop    and    ntlll^o 
n  Ww     your  dormant  abilities  essential  to 

successs. 
L|r>lA/    t"  enldo   your    ambition,   concon- 
riS^WW     trate  upon   vmr   aim    and   persist 

until  you  achieve  it.  etc.,  etc. 
SPECIAL    PAPER -BOUND    EDITION 
104  PagM     .     10  CENTS     -     16  Chapttrt 
10a,000  COPIES  SOLO 

MAKING  MONET 

Is  not  difficult  for  the  man  or  woman  who  fol- 
lows the  Instniotions  contained  in  the  sixtf-en 
chapters  of  this   most  sarressful  book  of  the 
yoar.   The  trPinendous  editions  enable  the  pnb 
lishors  to  sell  the  book  at  10c,  a  price  at  which 
no  man  can  afford  to  l)o  without  a  cr,py  anv  more 
than   be  can  afford  to  ri^fuse  payment -for  bka 
work  or  services     Pill  out   th«  Coupon   new. 

Harry  A.  Fries.  Newark.  N.  J.:    "Book  is  O.  K.: 
worth  twice  the  money  with  $10.00  added  to  it." 

W.  L.  Wagner,  of  the  Foos  Gas  Engine  Co..  Webb 
City.  Mo.:    "I  cannot  tell  you  in  words  just  how  well 
pleased  I  am  with  the  book." 

John  G.  Gretzinger,  Fullerton,  Cal.:    "It  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  me,  far  better  than  I  expected." 
Many  Others  on  File.    None  Solicited. 

If    this   announcement  justifies  you  in   investing 
10  cents  in  a  book  which  may  mean    the  making  of 

your  fortune, 

Nama                                                                      - 

Tear  out  this     eoupon,  wrap  a  dime  or  stamps 
in  it.  enclose  in  enveioi>e  and  mail  to 

THE  FIDUCIARY  CO..^^°JpS ^^? 

The  book  will  be  promptly  mailed,  postpaifi.  When- 
ever you  wish  to  part  with  it.  return  it  and  the  10-cents 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

When    writing  advertiser.s   please   nuntion    WATSON'S     MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The 


American  Whip 

26  Issues  a  Year,  50  Cents; 
6  Months,  25  Cents 


The  Whip  fighls  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  politics,  and  all  other  enemies 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


Two  Months'  Trial  Subscription,  Wc 
Send  us  the  news  from  your  locality 

EZRA  J.  WEAVER,  Publisher 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


I 


LEARN  TO  DRAW 

You  can  become  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustrator  by  learning  at 
home.  Send  for  full  information  from 
the  largest  and  oldest  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

SCHOOL  OP  ILLUSTRATION 

Founded  by  F,  Holme 
D«pt.l4S,  Patfe  Bldtf.,        Cbiea*o. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  ere  not  latlaBed 
after  usine  the  bicycle  10  daye. 

at  any  price  until  yoa  receive  our  Uteit 
art  catalogs  iUuitratinK  every  klud  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
pncea  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nUB  HEnT  ■•  all  itwillcoat  yoato 
UnCWklUU  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  bo  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi,  eundrles  at  AaJ/  usual  prices. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO.  Oept.  470  CHICAGO 


[TZTiTIE^ 


Successful 


MEMORY 
the  BASIS 
of  All 
KNOWLEDGE 


f  ou  are  no  greater  intellectuall.v  than  your 
^  Spiid  toria.v  for  my  free  book  "How  to 

"Retuember"— Faces.  Names.  Studies — DevelopsAVill, 
Concentration.  Self-Oonfidence.  Clonversation.  Pulilic 
Spealsing.  Increases  inc^-^e.  Sent  absolutely  free — Address 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  7II   iUDITORIUM  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


t-^-^^^^^M-^-^-f-M-^^M-^^-f-f^-M-^-M-^-^-f^ 
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Safe  as  Bank  of  England 


JeffersonJan  Bonds:  FOR  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 

Jeffersonian  Bonds:  FOR  THE  MAN  W^HO  SAVES 

JeffersonJan  Bonds:  TEN  DOLLARS  EACH  BOND 

Jeffersonian  Bonds :  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

Jeffersonian  Bonds:  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  FOR  YOU 

Jeffersonian  Bonds:  ENDORSED  BY  TOM  W^ATSON 


SEVEIM    F»ER   CENT.    INTEREST    F»ROIVIF»TLY    PAID 


For  Further  Particulars  Address 


t    THE  JEFFERSONIANS, 


Thomson,  Ga.    jj 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•f  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  •♦-f^-f^^i  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦♦•♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•f 
When   writing  advert i.ser.s  please  mention    WATSON'S    MAGAZINR 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION 


DO  YOU  WANT 


A  Magazine  in  your  home  that  brings  to  you  and  yours 

Inspiration,  Entertainment 
Instruction 

of  the  most  popular  and  most  important  kind? 
Then  Secure 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 

15c  per  copy.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $1.00  a  year. 

By  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 

known  as  a  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  lecturer  of  note.  This  magazine 
brings  articles  on  Platform  Success.  How  to  Speak,  Sing,  Recite  and 
Entertain  well.  It  is  full  of  RACY  RECITATIONS,  FINE  LEC- 
rURES  and  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITORIALS. 

Have  You  Any  Platform  Ability? 

Can  yi)U  dcliwr  a  good  lecture,  give  an  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainment,  sing  or  plav  Avith  skill,  and  desire  help  to  win  lyceum 
success,  or  DO  YOIT  AVANT  BETTER  PAY'  for  your  work?  Then 
write  us  for  information  about  advertising,  etc.,  and  enclose  a  stamp. 
AVe  have  helped  others  and  feel  sure  we  can  help  you.  Use  this  blank 
below.    No  free  samples. 


Date 191 

THE  TA'CEUM  WORLD. 

Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  hereby  subscribe  for  THE  LYCEUM   WORLD  for  a   period  of  twelve  luontli- 
and  enclose  One  Dollar  for  same. 

Signed 

Home  Address 

Business   Address 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  the  two  bound 
volumes  of  Watson's  JefTersonian  Magazine  for  1907, 
which  contain  these  sketches  and  articles  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son. The  volumes  are  well  bound,  and  will  become 
an  unpurchasable  rarity. 


Robert  Toombs 
The  Greatest  of  Women 
Orthodox  Socialism 
Dream  Children 
The  Negro  Question 
The  Most  Original  Poem 
How  I  Came  to  Write  the  Napoleon 
As  It  Is  and  as  It  May  Be 
Bubbles  on  the  Stream 
The  Night  Free  Silver  was  Killed 
With  Brisbane  at  Delmonico's 
Morgan  Wept 
Negro  Secret  Societies 
Fortitude 

The  Crowning  of  a  Living  Poet 
Not  Quite 

Jerome:    Prosecuting  Attorney 
Confiscatory 
The  Color  Line 
Humbugging  the  Farmer 
The  Open  Road 
Curious  History  of  a  Trans- 
Continental  Highway 


PRICE,  Two  Handsome  Volumes 


$2.00 


Both  volumes  can  be  obtained  as  a  PREMIUM  for  four  subscrip- 
tions, at  one  dollar  each,  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian. 


THE  JEFFS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Tammany's  Chieftain,  Croker, 
Tried  For  Murder  ? 


INDEED,  and  acquitted  in  triumph.  You  sit  enraptured  under  the 
spell  of  his  brilliant  lawyer's  eloquence  as  you  read  "Classics  ol  the 
Bar",  a  book  just  published  by  State  Senator  Alvin  V.  Sellers,  of 
Georgia.  The  book  contains  stories  of  famous  jury  trials  and  a  compila- 
tion of  court-room  masterpieces  that  you  will  find  more  fascinating  than 
fiction,  and  read  till  the  evening  lamp  burns  low.  You  hear  the  orator 
Beach,  before  a  jury,  lash  without  mercy  Henry  Ward  Beecher  for  lead- 
ing another's  wife  astray,  and  you  hear  the  brilliant  Tracy  in  the  minis- 
ter's defense.  You  listen  to  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  as  he  pictures  Eve- 
lyn's journey  along  the  primrose  path.  You  hear  the  South's  greatest 
orator  Prentiss  before  a  jury  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial.  You 
hear  Susan  B.  Anthony's  dramatic  response  to  the  Court  that  condemned 
her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and  Senator  Borah  in  the  trial  of  Hay- 
wood. You  hear  Russell  pleading  for  O'Donnell,  the  Irish  martyr.  You 
hear  Merrick  in  the  trial  of  Surratt  for  the  murder  of  Lincoln;  and  you 
stand  with  the  mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  and  for 
two  hours  pleads  for  the  acquittal  of  a  fallen  sister's  brother,  who  had 
killed  the  one  that  "plucked  a  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and  flung  it 
away  in  a  little  while  withered  and  dead".  You  listen  to  Ingersoll, 
Seward,  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  Senator  Rayner  and  many  others  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  oratorical  endeavor — before  a  jury  pleading  for  human 
life  and  human  liberty. 

It  has  required  years  to  gather  these  classics,  many  of  which  are  very 
rare  and  can  not  be  found  elsewhere.  The  real  temple  of  oratory  has  at 
last  been  invaded  and  you  revel  with  genius  around  an  intellectual  ban- 
quet-board, and  see  in  graphic  pictures  the  loves,  hopes  and  shattered 
romances  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  historic  characters. 

The  book  is  something  new,  original,  unique;  is  illustrated,  strongly 
and  handsomely  bound ;  contains  more  than  300  pages,  and  for  a  limited 
time  is  sent  prepaid  at  Special  Introductory  price  of  two  dollars. 


Classic  Publishing  Company 

Box  5,  Baxley,  Georgia 


Wh«n   writing  advertisers  please  mention    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE. 
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CARL   BROWIVE 

CALISXOGA,  CAL. 


Here  is  the  latest  photograph  of  the 
man  %vho  originated,  organized  and  led  the 
"Coxey  Army"  as  Chief  Marshal  in  1894, 
an»l  Mas  arrested  for  "getting  on  the 
grass"  and  put  in  jail  for  twenty  days  for 
attempting  to  speak  on  the  Capitol  steps 
May  1.  1894. 

As  is  kno^n  he  married  General  Coxey's 
daughter,  the  Golden-Haired  Goddess  of 
Peace,  of  the  parade  of  unemployed,  on 
that  day.  He  is  an  old  Populist.  They 
live  in  the  fastness  of  Cohstoga  (Califor- 
ni>  Mountains,  where  the  VERBA  SANTA 
grows — and  using  the  herb  for  dally  tea 
at  his  family  table — wife,  self  and  son — 
— "Delbert  Coxey  Browne" — of  "Daddy 
.Tim"  fame,  as  did  the  Indians,  and  early 
pioneers,  and  noticing  its  beneficial  effects 
as  tradition  tells  of  old,  he  thinks  he  can 
do  his  fellows  favor  by  gathering  It  and 
sending  samples  to  all  who  write  him  and 
send  a  silver  dime  or  1  cent  stamps — send 
silver  if  possil>le. 

In  these  days  of  Trust  Drugs  as  every- 
thing else,  it  Is  real  odd  to  know  that  In 
sending  for  a  sample  you  get  the  genuine 
leaves      of      this      wonderful     Herb— callj^d 


"Holy 
sent. 


by     the     Indians.       See     directions 
'A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 


Address  CURL  BROWNE,  Calistoga,  Cal. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SOCIALISM 


By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


"The  Jeffersonian  Democrat  says:  "Destroy  Special  Privilege;  make  the  laws 
conform  to  the  rule  of  Equal  Rights  to  all,  and  you  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
industrious  man  to  own  his  home. 

"The  Socialist  says:  Let  Society  own  the  homes,  and  let  Society  move  the  man 
about,  from  house  to  house,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Society. 

"Under  that  dispensation  we  wouldn't  have  any  homes,  after  the  present  supply 
wore  out.  No  man  is  going  to  toil  and  moil  improving  land  and  houses,  unless  you 
guarantee  to  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  labor.  And  when  you  have  given  him  that 
guaranty,  he  will  have  something  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple  title  to  that 
land. 

"The  Socialists  may  squirm  and  squeal,  but  they  can't  get  away  from  the  facts." 


SECTION 
SECTION 
SECTION 
SECTION 
SECTION 
SECTION 


The  Land. 

Ow-nership. 

All  property  is  i"obbery. 

Confiscating  homes. 

Socialism  870  years  before  Clirist. 

Orthodox  Socialism. 


PRICE:    lO  Cents  Each;  2S  for  82.00;  lOO  for  $7.50 


Book  Department,     THE     tlEFFS,     Xtiomson,   Georgia 
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SPECIAL  CLUBS 


Watson's    Majitiizine ] 

;rrrr.!S;:  '/^tr^onci : ; : ; :  [  «E«"'-AR  pRtcE  u.2r..  ovR  PRICE  *-..«o 

Lrfidies'   World    (  household ) J 

nK'r;*KvnH,K''H"me  SlaKazlne:  !  .  !  !   1      REGULAR  PRICE  «2.00.  Ollt  I-RICK  »1.25 

^^ M^S^ino! ::::::::::::::!  ^EatTLAR pr.ce »2.-,o, oib price *..45 

Watson's    Magazine ) 

Cosmopolitan    Maj;azine REGULAR  PRICE  $3.00.  OUR  PRICE  $2.00 

Success  Magazine I 


THE  •JEEEERSOIMIAISIS,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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Become  a  Vegetarian 

And  oeconie  stroDRer,  healthier,  happier,  clearer- 
beadea— and  save  money.  Learn  about  Vip.-tarluu- 
Uin  thr.HiK'h  THE  VEtlETAKIAN  MAGAZINE,  (re- 
duced fac-=imile  of  cover  showa  here;. 


\'-\P  HHslOD  a  i:avTaM\  a  IS^KH  ii  DANICL  ill  PLATO  j 


Xlcoetarian 


THE  VEGETARIAN  MAGAZINE  stands  for  a  cleaner 
body,  a  healthier  mentality  and  a  higher  morality. 
Advocates  disuse  of  flesh,  fish  and  fowl  as  food;  hy- 
gienic living  and  natural  methods  of  obtaining  health. 
Preaches  humanitarianism,  purity  and  temperance  in  all 
things.  Upholds  all  that's  sensible,  right  and  decent.  Able 
contributors.  Has  a  Household  Department  which  tells 
how  to  prepare  Healthful  and  Nutritious  Dishes  without 
the  u.se  of  meats  or  animal  fats.  Gives  valuable  Tested 
Recipes  and  useful  hints  on  HYGIENE,  SELECTION  OF 
FOODS,  TABLE  DECORATION,  KITCHEN  ECONOMY, 
CARE  OF  COOKING  UTENSILS,  etc.  Full  of  timely  hints 
on  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASE.  Gives  por- 
traits of  prominent  vegetarians,  and  personal  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  been  cured  of  long-standing  disease  by 
the  adoption  of  a  natural  method  of  living.  TELLS  HOW 
TO  CUT  DOWN  LIVING  EXPENSES  WITHOUT  GOING 
WITHOUT  ANY  OF  LIFE'S  NECESSITIES.  EXPLAINS 
THE  ONLY  WAY  OF  PERMANENTLY  CURING  THE 
LIQUOR  HABIT.  WAYS  TO  INCREASE  MUSCLE  AND 
BRAIN  POWER.  Valuable  hints  on  Child-Culture— how 
to  inculcate  unselfishness,  benevolence  and  sj-mpathy  in 
children.  A  magazine  for  the  whole  family.  Uniquely 
printed,  well  illustrated.  Pages  7  by  10  inches  in  size. 
Published  monthly.  Sent  postpaid  to  your  address,  1  year, 
for  $1;  6  mos.,  56c;  3  mos.,  25c;   I  mo.,  10c. 

A  free  sample  of  a  back  number  on  request.     Address: 

The  Vegetarian  Company 

(INC.) 

No.  243  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

When   writing  advertiser.s  please   mention    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE. 


"How  to  be  Happy 
WhUe  Living" 


The  pursuit  of  happiness  considered 
from  a  psychological  and  practical  stand- 
point. A  lecture  for  the  times.  Full  of 
sound  sense — good  advice  for  business, 
social  and  family  life  and  success.  The 
secret  of  health  of  mind,  soul  and  body 
stated. 

Fun,  Facts,  Philosophy 

This  lecture  is  noted  all  over  the  coun- 
try wherever  lyceum  attractions  have 
been  heard.  It  is  in  demand  at  Chautau- 
qua Assemblies,  Lecture  Courses,  and  has 
been  given  for  Churches,  Literary  Socie- 
ties, Lodges,  etc.,  etc. 


ARTHUR  E.  GRINGLE-Editor-Lecturer 


This 

Ledure 

Brings 


INSTRUCTION 

ENTERTAINMENT 

INSPIRATION 


Del 


i5r!lLy  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 


Editor  of  the 
Lyceum  World 

Mr.  Cringle  holds  the  Championship  for  Oratory  in  the  State  of  Ohio  Oratorical  Contest 
of  1900,  has  won  every  literary  contest  he  ever  entered,  and  today  he  contributes  to  the 
most  largely  circulated  weekly  and  monthly  papers  published  in  this  country. 

Send  for  tree  circular  and  terms.  Engagements  made  direct.  Address  care  of  The 
Lyceum  World,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 
EDITOR 
$1.00  a  Year;  15c  a  Copy  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Approved  by  the  International  Lyceum  Association,  and  published  for  all  who  want 
Eloquent,  Lively,  Interesting  Orations,  Lectures,  Readings,  Discussions  of  Platform  Ap- 
pearance, Public  Speaking,  Success  as  Singer,  Speaker  or  Entertainer. 

Have  You  Ability  ?  As  Musician,  Dramatic  Entertainer,  Vocalist,  Speaker,  and  do 
i  ou  want  to  increase  your  ability,  or  use  it  on  the  platform  ?  Then  write  to  the  editor  for 
help  and  information  how  to  secure  a  place,  and  send  one  dollar  for  subscription  to  The 
Lyceum  World,  which  gives  you  the  latest  news  about  this  field.  This  Magazine  is  Extra- 
ordinarily Good;  Different  from  Others;  Costly  in  Make-up,  therefore— A^o  Free  Copies. 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  ARTHUR  E.  CRINCLE,  Editor 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE. 
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New  Books  by  Mr,  Watson 

Waterloo,  $1.50 

^This  is  a  thorough  and  intelligent  account  of  the  three  days' 
struggle.  Mr.  Watson  analyzes  the  characters  of  the  gen- 
erals in  command;  he  describes  in  detail  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  bodies  of  soldiery,  and  compares  the 
relative  strength  and  advantage  of  the  several  positions;  he 
searches,  so  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  strategy  of 
the  two  opposing  generals,  and  he  discusses  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  two  armies.  Step  by  step,  without  haste 
and  with  unflagging  interest,  he  resolves  the  confusion,  "the 
shouting  and  the  tumult,"  to  an  orderly  sequence,  a  "clear- 
cut  study  of  cause  and  effect." 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersoni«n.  »t  $1.00  e«ch 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson  $1.50 

^The  Biographical  Sketch  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
the  speeches  selected  by  him.  These  include  Literary, 
Labor-Day,  Economic  and  Political  addresses. 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersoniin,  at  $1.00  each 


I 
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IN  VAIN  did  I  challenge  Debs,  Fred  Warren  and  othe] 
Socialists  of  national  reputation  and  representative  cliar 
acter  to  give  us  a 

DEFINITION    OF    SOCIALISM 

in  its  relation  to  the  Home,  to  our  Marital  System,  to  Lane 
Ownership,  to  Religion,  to  racial  and  Social  Equality. 

Eugene  Debs  and  Fred  Warren  dare  not  publish  sue), 
a  Definition. 

Very  well :  I  now  make  another  effort  to  get  this  vih 
European  Doctrine— Socialism— understood  by  our  people 

Morris  Hilquitt,  you  have  written  books  on  your  creed 
Richard  LeGallienne,  you  were  very  rampant,  not  long  ago 
challenging  that  Englishman,  William  Watson  :  Danie 
DeLeon,  you  have  been  assailing  me  in  your  paper;  anc 
you  are  the  translator  of  Herr  Bebel's  obscene  book 
"Woman  Under  Socialism":  Victor  L.  Berger,  you  prin 
every  week  a  signed  article  on  Socialism :  Robert  Hunter 
your  name  is  constantly  in  evidence  as  an  expounder  o 
your  crazy  cult. 

Now,  I  dare  any  of  you,  and  all  of  you,  to  come  int 
this  magazine  and  discuss  Socialism.  You  may  have  te 
pages  a  month. 

I  just  dare  any  and  all  of  you  to  come. 

And,  not  to  slight  a  gentleman  who  is  a  profession! 
magazine  writer,  the  dare  includes 

Charles  Edward  Russell. 

Will  you  come? 

I  am  rubbing  my  fist  right  under  your  noses,  you  knov 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 
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